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LAST  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

AMBRICANS  IN  COIC8TANTIBrOPI.B. 
TraTellen  and  MIssloaarles  —  Meetlnf  at  the 

Bible  House — What  has  been  done  in  Astatic 

Torkejr  —  Another  Erenlug  at  the  German 

Embassy— Herr  ron  Hirsct’Teld. 

Many  a  time  and  oft,  as  I  have  wandered  up 
and  down  in  the  earth,  there  has  come  upon 
me  a  feeling  of  indescribable  loneliness.  My 
heart  sighs  for  home,  for  the  dear  land  that  I 
love  80  well,  and  for  the  faces  and  the  voices 
of  kindred.  But  when  I  am  in  the  forlornest 
mood  there  is  sure  to  turn  up  some  country¬ 
man,  whose  kindly  greeting  makes  me  feel 
that  I  am  not  quite  alone.  Constantinople  is  a 
place  where  travellers  meet,  and  one  can  hard¬ 
ly  take  a  walk  through  the  Grande  Ruede  P6ra 
without  seeing  some  face  that  he  has  seen  in 
Broadway ;  and  in  the  mixed  company  at  the 
hotel,  composed  of  many  nations,  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  Americans.  Sitting  at  the 
table  to-day,  I  recognized  a  good  honest  Amer¬ 
ican  face,  and  bowing  to  my  unknown  country¬ 
man,  found  that  it  was  none  other  than  Mr.  A. 
A.  Vantine  of  New  York,  who  makes  frequent 
visits  to  the  East,  and  indeed  goes  everywhere, 
up  and  down  in  the  earth,  if  not,  according  to 
the  old  line,  “  from  China  to  Peru,”  yet  liter- 
aliy  from  Eg^'pt  to  .Japan.  If  he  lights  on 
Cairo,  he  goes  in  for  “spoiiing  the  Egyptians” 
— an  operation  which  he  repeats  in  the  bazaars 
of  Damascus  and  Constantinople,  out  of  which 
he  gathers  abundant  store  of  Turkish  and  Per¬ 
sian  rugs  and  carpets ;  and  the  next  season  he 
turns  his  back  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
crosses  the  Pacific  to  Japan,  and  comes  home 
laden  with  the  bronze  and  bric-a-brac  of  Yeddo 
and  Kobe,  to  supply  the  taste  for  luxury  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  New  World, 

All  visitors  to  Constantinople  know  the  little 
railroad  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  furnishes 
■“rapid  transit  ”  to  and  from  Galata,  the  busi¬ 
ness  centre  of  the  city.  The  hill  of  Pera  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  steep  ascent,  especially  for  the  Turks, 
who  are  apt  to  be  “  heavy  weights  ’’—large  and 
round,  and  often  short  of  breath ;  and  who 
bad  rather  sit  all  day  cross-legged,  smoking  a 
pipe,  than  use  their  legs  for  half  an  hour  in 
vigorous  climbing.  And  even  for  Americans  it 
is  not  the  most  agreeable  climb  on  a  hot  day. 
To  make  things  easy  both  for  Turk  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  French  engineer  has  devised  a  little 
tunnel,  through  which,  as  a  t-hiUe,  a  miniature 
train,  worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  is  made 
to  glide  up  and  down  between  P4ra  and  the 
Golden  Horn.  As  I  stepped  this  morning  into 
one  of  its  little  carriages,  a  gentleman  and 
lady  entered  whose  faces  were  familiar.  One 
look  was  followed  by  an  exclamation  on  both 
sides.  They  were  General  and  Mrs.  Berdan  of 
New  York,  who  have  lived  abroad  for  some 
years,  chiefiy  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  General 
is  known  all  over  Europe  as  an  inventor  of 
firearms,  and  I  believe  his  rifies  are  those 
now  in  use  in  the  Russian  army.  But  with 
genuine  Republican  impartiality,  he  was  as 
ready  to  supply  the  Turk  as  the  Russian,  and 
had  oome  to  Constantinople  to  sell  to  the  Sultan 
a  new  invention,  a  torpedo  of  such  wonderful 
power  that  it  would  blow  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  “sky  high.”  When  1  shuddered  a  little 
at  the  prospect  of  such  wide  destruction,  he 
declared  that  “  it  was  all  in  the  interest  of 
peace  ” ;  that  his  torpedo  “  was  the  greatest 
peace-maker  in  the  world.”  He  would  make 
war  so  destructive  that  no  nation  would  dare 
go  to  war,  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  finding 
its  fioating  armaments  exjdoded  into  smith¬ 
ereens.  That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it.  My 
friends  remained  in  Constantinojile  a  year  or 
two  after  I  left,  and  may  be  there  still :  for  it 
is  only  witliin  a  few  months  that  I  read  in  tlie 
papers  an  account  of  the  gathering  of  all  the 
high  society  of  that  city  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  author  of  “  Dr. 
Isaacs  ”  and  other  books,  which  have  gained  a 
sudden  and  wide  popularity.  How  far  General 
Berdan  succeeded  in  converting  the  Sultan  to 
his  way  of  enforcing  peace,  I  am  not  informed. 
I  have  not  heard  that  there  has  been  any  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  Turkish  army  and  navy  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Indeed  but  a  few  w’eeks  since  a 
commission  of  officers  was  sitting  to  consider 
how  the  Dardanelles  could  be  fortified  still 
more  strongly,  so  as  to  make  them  impassable 
by  English  ironclads — a  step  which  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  if  the  Turkish  Government 
had  an  infallible  contrivance  for  blowing  them 
all  out  of  the  water.  From  this  fact,  and  the 
late  war  in  the  Soudan,  followed  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  greater  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia,  I  fear  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  reign  of  universal  i>eace. 

But  America  is  represented  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  not  only  by  passing  travellers,  but  by  per¬ 
manent  residents,  of  whom  the  oldest  in  time 
and  the  most  venerable  in  character  are  the 
MISSIONARIES,  soiiie  of  whom  there  are,  or  were, 
(for  there  is  now  left  only  one  “  good  gray  head 
that  all  men  know  Dr.  Riggs,  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  Mission)  who  had  been  here  so 
long  that  they  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
“oldest  inhabita^its.”  M'e  arrived  very  op- 
ixirtunely  to  see  the  missionary  circle :  for  the 
month  of  May  is  the  time  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  those  connected  with  the  American 
Board  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 
Nearly  one-half  are  engaged  in  work  in  and 
around  this  city,  the  others  being  distributed 
in  such  important  centres  as  Broosa  and  Smyr¬ 
na  ;  Sivas  and  Marsovan  and  Cesarca ;  aud 
Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  fifty  or  sixty  present.  Added  to  these 
were  some  from  other  missions,  who  were 
jiassing  through  Constantinople.  A  lady  who 
came  with  us  from  Sanyrna,  was  from  Tehe¬ 
ran,  the  capital  of  Persia.  They  met  at  the 
Bible  House,  in  an  upi>er  room,  where,  shut  in 
from  the  noise  of  Stamboul,  they  gave  their  re¬ 
ports  of  what  they  were  doing  in  their  several 
spheres  of  labor,  preaching  and  teaching,  form- 
lug  churches  and  establishing  schools.  Of 
course  they  had  met  with  many  obstacles, 
sometimes  amounting  to  oi>en  persecution. 
But  of  this  they  did  not  si»eak  as  though  they 
wished  to  rei>resent  themselves  as  martyrs, 
but  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  simplicity. 
It  was  good  to  look  into  the  faces  of  these 
brave  men  and  women.  Not  a  word  of  “fa¬ 
naticism  ”  did  I  hear  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  were  earnest  in  their  work,  yet  not  en¬ 
thusiasts,  but  sober  in  judgment  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  all  they  undertook.  Zeal  was  bal¬ 
anced  with  discretion,  so  that  their  desire  to 
do  good  did  not  run  away  with  their  judgment. 
This  union  of  devotion  with  strong  common- 
sense,  is  what  has  made  American  missions  so 
successful  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Those 
who  affect  contempt  for  missionaries  and  their 
work,  would  have  learned  moderation  in  their 
judgment,  aud  respect  for  those  whom  they 
affect  to  despise,  could  they  have  been  present 
those  two  days  in  that  upiier  room. 

But  I  will  not  trust  merely  to  my  own  im¬ 
pressions,  but  add  those  of  a  more  recent  trav¬ 


eller,  Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  the  Editor  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  who  has  recently  made  a  visit  to  the 
interior  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  after  crossing 
the  country  to  the  Tigris,  wrote  to  that  paper 
last  December : 

I  expected  to  see  a  great  missionary  work,  and  I 
have  found  all  that  I  expected  in  converts,  churches, 
and  schools.  But  I  have  seen  what  I  was  not  prepared 
for  outside  of  converts,  churches,  and  schools.  I  have 
found  that  it  is  not  their  converts  only  whom  the  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries  are  converting,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  about  them ;  that  they  are  the  great,  and  I  may 
say  the  only,  power  at  work  to  civilize  the  land.  One 
of  our  party,  who  had  seen  in  Greece  the  differences 
and  quarrels  of  missionaries,  and  their  failure  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  of  value,  and  who  had  come  to 
imagine  that  missions  must  be  a  failure  everywhere, 
has  told  me  how  “  astounded  ”  he  was  when,  in  a  trip 
of  exploration  in  Central  Asia  Minor  last  year,  he  would 
find  in  village  after  village,  and  town  after  town,  the 
work  of  .Vmerican  Christian  missions  meeting  him  as 
he  was  searching  for  Greek  inscriptions.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  who  loves  his  God  and  his  native  land  will  be  mov¬ 
ed  almost  to  tears  of  joy  as  he  sees  what  America  is  to 
this  land.  .  .  . 

In  Constantinople  the  cultivated  Turks  all  affect 
French  ways  and  talk  the  language.  I  expected  to 
find  it  so  in  the  interior,  but  found  that  as  I  left 
the  seaeoast,  I  left  French  behind.  Along  the  track 
I  have  followed  English  is  much  more  spoken  than 
French,  and  that  wholly  through  American,  and  not 
English,  influence.  In  Marash  and  Aintab,  towns  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  people  each,  and  some  fifty 
miles  from  each  other,  the  American  Mission  is  the 
most  prominent  influence,  and  its  buildings  the  most 
noticeable,  and  the  models  which  native  architects  fol¬ 
low.  Ten  can  speak  English  where  one  can  speak 
French.  All  the  scholars  in  the  higher  Protestant 
schools  insist  on  being  taught  English,  and  these 
schools  are  crowded  with  Armenian  as  well  as  Protes¬ 
tant  scholars,  and  the  graduates  of  Aintab  College  are 
in  hot  demand  for  Armenian  as  well  ns  Protestant 
schools.  .  .  . 

All  this  English  comes  from  American  teaching.  The 
people  know  much  more  of  America  than  of  England. 
A  foreigner  wearing  a  hat  or  white  helmet,  is  taken  for 
amissionary,  and  is  addressed  as  “Hoja’’  (Teacher) 
or  "Bodwilly  ”  (Preacher).  Even  a  miliitary  man  or  a 
consul  is  often  taken  to  be  a  missionary.  America  is 
the  land  of  all  good  things  to  this  people.  My  associ¬ 
ates  found  last  Summer,  not  very  far  from  Cmsarea  in 
Cappadocia,  a  village  of  Circassians  who  were  anxious¬ 
ly  trying  to  manage  to  emigrate  to  America.  There  are 
thirty  young  men  from  Diarbekir  now  in  America,  aud 
probably  scarce  one  or  two  in  England  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  This  is  all  through  missionary  influ¬ 
ence.  Every  ambitious  young  man  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  is  anxious  to  go  to  America,  aud  if  possible,  re¬ 
main  there  and  engage  in  business  or  practice  medi¬ 
cine. 

In  these  large  interior  cities  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  may  be  said  to  set  the  fashions  in  almost  every¬ 
thing.  They  are  the  first  to  introduce  “  Frank  ”  dress, 
tomatoes  (called  “  red  egg  plant  ”),  potatoes,  window- 
glass,  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  and  especially  roomy 
houses  outside  the  city  limits.  Of  more  importance,  of 
course,  is  their  influence  as  affording  models  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  to  the  Armenian  aud  other  old 
Churches.  The  greiU  stirring  in  these  Churches,  their 
new  schools,  their  young  men’s  as.sociatious,  aud  the 
preaching  of  their  luiests,  all  come  by  imitation  of  the 
American  cxiimple.  Everywhere  it  is  the  Protestant 
community  and  its  tea<-her8  that  load  in  every  good 
thing.  Even  tho  Moslem  Turks  re«!Ognize  the  superi- 
oority  of  the  Protestant  element.  The  governors  of 
cities  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  missionaries! 
exchange  visits  with  them,  and  inspect  and  approve 
their  schools. 

This  is  a  noble  testimony  to  what  our  coun. 
trymen  have  done  for  that  distant  land  and 
race.  Aineri:-a  is  far  away  from  the  East,  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  whole  lenjjth  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  aud  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic. 
“As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,”  .so  far 
is  the  land  of  the  setting  from  that  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  ;  and  still  more  wide  is  the  separation 
in  race,  in  language,  in  customs,  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident.  Yec  across  these 
vast  spaces  of  the  habitable  globe,  has  reach¬ 
ed  a  love  which  embraces  all  mankind. 

After  a  day  of  such  interest,  I  returned  to 
my  German  friends  for  the  dinner— more  form¬ 
al  than  that  we  had  before— which  is  given  at 
the  Embassy  once  a  week,  as  an  official  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  large  circle  of  which  it  is  the  cen¬ 
tre.  It  brouglit  together  a  number  of  diplo- 
p'ats  from  their  respective  legations,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  countries.  I  confess  I 
felt  a  pride  at  seeing  the  youthful  hoste.sis, 
whom  I  had  first  introduced  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  conversing  with  them  all  in  their  several 
languages— in  English  and  French  and  Ital¬ 
ian,  as  freely  as  in  her  native  German.  Among 
the  guests  was  the  Papal  Nuncio!  Till  this 
moment  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  an 
official  here.  It  was  strange  indeed  to  see  a 
representative  of  the  Pope  at  the  Court  of  the 
Grand  Turk.  But  there  he  was,  and  a  most 
courtly  representative — tall  and  commanding 
in  person,  with  the  address  of  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  as  a  courtesy 
to  us  both  (as  we  W'ere  the  only  “  lords  spirit¬ 
ual  ”  present)  that  we  yvere  seated  by  each 
other,  and  seldom  have  I  met  a  more  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  ;  and  I  can  assure  my  read¬ 
ers  that  the  Italian  aud  the  American,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  got  along  very 
well  together  in  the  Turkish  cai»itai. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  our  attention  was  now  and  then  divert¬ 
ed  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  day 
had  been  warm,  and  at  its  close  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  we  had  a  fierce  thunder-storm. 
As  we  rose  from  the  table,  we  turned  to 
see  the  war  of  elements  without.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Embassy  are  very  large,  and  as 
they  face  the  Bosphorus,  we  could  look  down 
directly  into  it.  All  was  buried  in  darkness 
except  when  a  flash  of  lightning  uncovered  a 
scene  which  in  all  its  surroundings  could  be 
combined  nowhere  else  in  the  worhl.  Below 
us  lay  the  mighty  ships  of  war,  the  tall  masts 
lifted  in  air,  with  the  flags  <lrooping  beside 
tliem;  while  beneath,  the  black  waters  lay 
shrinking  and  still  between  the  shores  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia. 

As  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  the  charming 
occupants  of  the  German  Embassy,  I  owe  it  to 
him  who  during  that  year  represented  his 
country,  to  say  a  word  of  him  in  that  capacity. 
Herr  von  Hirschfeld  had  served  in  the  German 
army,  and  had  the  qualities  of  his  profession, 
which  I  recognized  at  once,  not  only  in  his  mil¬ 
itary  bearing,  but  in  an  openness,  frankness, 
and  manliness  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
soldier.  In  the  intimacy  of  his  home  circle, 
he  siHjke  without  reserve.  I  did  not  receive 
any  “  confidences,”  (I  should  not  repeat  them 
if  I  had) ;  but  from  the  general  tone  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  one  could  not  but  receive  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  also  of  the 
great  government  whose  policy  he  must  be  sup- 
liosed  to  reflect.  It  was  a  very  critical  time  in 
Constantinople.  Arabi  Pacha  had  risen  to  be 
master  of  Egypt,  heading  a  movement  which 
might  end  in  a  i>eaceful  revolution,  or  lead  to 
anarchy  or  war.  It  was  now  past  the  middle 
of  May,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  occurred  the 
massacre  at  Alexandria,  and  one  month  later 
the  bombardment.  The  Porte  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  both  France  and 
England,  and  naturally  leaned  for  support  on 
Germany.  The  private  secretary  of  the  Sul¬ 


tan  was  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  German  Embassy, 
Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
said  that  Bismarck  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
see  France  and  England  involved  in  a  war  in 
Egypt,  that  he  might  turn  the  opportunity  to 
the  advantage  of  Germany.  I  know  not  what 
Machiavelian  schemes  may  have  been  locked 
up  in  his  iron  breast;  but  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  whole  tone  of  conversation  at 
the  Embassy,  there  was  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  profit  by  this  unhappy  trouble  in  the  East, 
but  a  sincere  and  loyal  desire  to  act  for  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

At  the  Bible  House  the  missionaries  had  spo¬ 
ken  to  me  rather  anxiously  about  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Embassy  towards  the  American 
missionaries  in  Turkey,  I  believe  at  some 
place  in  the  interior  the  Turkish  Government 
had  acted  oppressively  towards  the  mission¬ 
aries,  or  perhaps  it  was  towards  the  native 
converts,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  its  policy  by  the  German  Consul,  or 
whoever  was  the  local  German  representative, 
I  called  the  attention  of  M.  de  Hirschfeld  to  it. 
He  answered  very  modestly  that  it  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  proper  for  him  to  take  the  lead  in  official 
action  which  should  be  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  Protestant  iiowers,  but  that  “  whatever 
Lord  Dufferin  should  do,  he  would  support.” 
He  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  visit  from  the  American  missionaries, 
and  that  whatever  could  be  done  with  propri¬ 
ety,  or  without  an  appearance  of  assumption 
or  intrusion  into  matters  which  the  Turkish 
Government  might  claim  to  belong  to  itself 
alone,  he  would  gladly  do  for  their  protection 
in  their  excellent  work.  What  became  of  the 
matter,  or  whether  this  word  of  mine  did  any 
good,  I  never  knew.  Possibly  the  persecu¬ 
tion  ceased  without  any  formal  protest,  sim¬ 
ply  on  a  hint  from  the  right  quarter.  My 
friend  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  intimat¬ 
ing  to  those  very  near  the  Sultan  that  harsh¬ 
ness  towards  Protestant  missionaries  was  not 
fitted  to  conciliate  the  great  Protestant  power 
on  which  he  leaned.  At  any  rate,  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  that  the  representatives  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  would  stand  side  by  side 
in  supporting  the  men  who  were  establishing 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  churches,  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  who  were  thus  the 
most  effective  promoters  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  East.  H.  M.  F. 


MOHONK  KEVIISITED. 

By  Bev.  Ttieodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Lake  Mobonk,  Juno  24, 1885. 

Wishing  to  bring  a  friend  for  a  first  visit  to 
a  spot  that’ivill  richly  repay  an  hundred  visits, 
I  am  once  more  up  here  among  the  ancient 
rocks  covered  with  their  lichens,  and  the  for¬ 
ests  blooming  bright  with  their  laurels.  Of 
this  latter  cheerful  flower  there  is  an  unusual 
abundance  this  season,  and  every  one  who 
comes  down  from  “Sky-top”  or  in  from  the 
woods  on  “Engle  Cliff,”  is  apt  to  bring  both  a 
hatful  and  a  handful.  Every  one  who  visits 
this  peerless  scenery,  wonders  why  it  was  so 
long  unknown  save  to  a  few  artists  and  ..w- 
cursionists.  It  was  the  quick  eye  of  our  hos^ 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  first  discerned  that 
in  this  magnificent  mountain  view,  this  crystal 
lake  and  these  picturesque  “  munitions  of 
rocks,”  were  all  the  elements  of  one  of  tho 
most  attractive  Summer  resorts  in  America. 

The  scenery  was  all  here  ready  made;  he 
determined  to  bring  hither  a  society  to  match 
the  scenerj’.  So  he  not  only  luiilt  a  model  ho¬ 
tel,  but  put  in  it  a  model  host.  For  Friend 
Smiley  is  indeed  “a  host  in  himself,”  and  as 
much  an  essential  feature  of  Mohonk  as  is  old 
Sky-top  or  yonder  Labyrinth.  He  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  courteous  of  Quakers,  and  has 
a  wife  that  might  have  sat  for  Charles  Lamb’s 
portrait  of  a  Quakeress,  he  is  a  scholar  in  many 
departments.  He  can  discuss  tho  “New  Re¬ 
vision  ”  with  Dr.  Schaff,  and  art  with  Eastman 
Johnson  (both  of  whom  are  now  here),  as  he 
used  to  discuss  geology  with  Prof.  Guyot,  and 
philosophy  with  Dr.  McCosh.  When  he  goes 
out  on  a  tramp  with  his  guests,  he  can  exidain 
the  botany  of  field  and  forest,  from  the  cedar 
to  the  “  hyssop  on  the  wall  ”  and  the  lichen  on 
the  rocks.  He  came  liither  from  the  Presiden¬ 
cy  of  a  prominent  Quaker  Seminary. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  out  with  him  to 
fill  several  baskets  with  roses,  of  which  he  has 
1200  bushes  in  his  garden,  as  well  as  forty-two 
varieties  of  lilies.  It  made  a  very  picturesque 
change  from  an  early  walk  to  Congress  Spring. 
We  brought  in  flowers  enough  to  fill  the  par¬ 
lors  with  fragrance,  and  nearly  every  lady 
came  in  to  breakfast  with  a  rose  on  the  breast, 
as  well  as  many  with  a  rose  on  tho  cheek. 
This  keen  mountain  air  is  a  fine  cosmetic,  and 
as  no  fashionable  fineries  of  costume  are  tol¬ 
erated  up  here,  tiie  ladies  are  driven  to  seek 
the  more  substantial  “ornament  of  a  quiet 
spirit”  and  a  ruddy  countenance.  Tlie  chief 
recreations  are  riding,  rowing  on  the  lovely 
little  lake,  tramping  in  tho  woods,  chatting  on 
tlie  luazzas,  and  reading  in  the  well  stocked 
reading-rooms.  As  no  bottles  and  no  balls  are 
allowed,  this  is  not  the  place  for  those  whose 
Hummum  honum  is  either  drinking  or  dancing. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  while  a  solemn  silence 
reigned  without  on  woods  and  waters,  the 
drawing-room  of  the  hotel  was  filled  with  wor¬ 
shippers.  Friend  Smiley  not  only  rings  the 
big  bell  on  the  roof  for  a  daily  morning  service 
of  prayer  and  song,  ljut  also  on  the  Lonl’s  day 
for  a  service  of  preaching  the  Word  and  of 
united  praise.  Last  Sabbath  it  was  a  Presby¬ 
terian  who  discoursed,  and  on  the  previous 
Sabbath  an  Eiiiscoiialian.  I  noticed  quite  a 
large  number  of  Dr.  John  Hall’s  parishioners 
in  the  audience.  Among  the  venerable  women 
assembled  was  the  beautiful  countenance  of 
one  aged  matron,  whose  great-granddaughter 
sat  beside  her.  She  is  the  widow  of  Ezekiel 
Webster,  the  brother  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
who  shared  with  the  “Great  Expounder  ”  the 
hardships  of  the  rough  farm  life  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  was  claimed  that  Ezekiel  Webster 
was  “the  handsomest  man  in  America”;  his 
skin  was  fair  and  ruddj',  or  as  Daniel  used  to 
say,  “  My  brother  has  not  got  as  much  mot  in 
his  face  as  I  have.”  The  colossal  fame  of  the 
orator  of  Bunker  Hill  overshadowed  the  more 
modest  but  very  noble  brother  who  died  in  his 
early  prime.  Mrs.  Webster  is  now  past  four¬ 
score,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  group  that 
once  gathered  around  the  old  family  fireside 
in  Frapklin.  She  tells  me  that  the  old  home¬ 
stead  is  now  used  as  an  asylum-school. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Smiley  loaded  one 
of  his  four-horse  carryalls  for  a  ride  of  a  dozen 
miles  over  his  domains.  He  owns  nearly  3000 
acres,  extending  from  Eagle  Cliff  to  Guyot’s 
Hill,  and  over  this  wide  e.xtent  of  hill  and  for¬ 
est  and  field,  he  has  laid  out  thirty  miles  of 
carriage-drives.  In  our  i>arty  were  Dr.  Schaff 
and  President  Gates  of  Rutgers  College.  We 
swung  around  old  Sky-top,  and  thence  onward 
to  Guyot’s  Hill,  with  a  continual  succession  of 


magnificent  outlooks.  To  the  south  of  us 
stretched  the  hills  of  New  Jersey ;  away  on  the 
eastern  horizon  were  the  hills  of  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut ;  we  had  a  distinct  glimpse 
of  “  Greylock  ”  (the  oldest  presiding  officer  of 
Williams  College),  and  still  farther  north  rose 
the  cool,  calm  mountains  of  Vermont.  O  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  verdant  vales  of  the 
Rondout  and  the  Wallkill  that  slept  in  the 
Summer  sunlight  beneath  us!  Then  as  we 
came  around  on  our  homeward  drive,  we  were 
in  full  view  of  Pekamoose  and  Slide  and  Olive, 
the  giants  of  the  Catskills.  My  old  farmer  en¬ 
thusiasms  of  boyhood  were  aroused  afresh 
when  Friend  Smiley  showed  me  his  grain 
fields,  peach  orchards,  and  herd  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  Alderneys  and  Holsteins.  We  all  agreed 
that  there  is  no  finer  drive  in  this  Empire  State, 
or  one  that  reveals  such  a  prodigality  of  rich 
and  varied  landscape. 

To-day  many  of  our  guests  are  off  on  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Lake  Minnewaska,  which  lies  seven 
miles  away.  It  has  a  hotel  much  like  this  one, 
and  its  proprietor  is  the  twift-brother  of  our 
host.  The  resemblance  between  these  twain 
Quakers  is  so  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Smiley  tells 
me  that  he  once  saw  himself  in  a  mirror  at  the 
end  of  a  long  room,  and  advanced  to  speak  to 
the  man  whom  he  took  for  his  brother.  As  he 
came  closer  he  put  out  his  hand  to  shake  hands 
with  his  supposed  brother,  and  ran  it  against 
the  glass!  If  all  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  mystery  of  twin-life  could  be  gathered,  it 
would  make  a  very  amusing  chapter. 

I  write  this  letter  in  the  room  in  which  the 
American  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  once  assembled.  We  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  the  grand  work  which  was  partly 
wrought  here.  For  one,  I  am  so  abundantly 
satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  that  I  should  be  quite  content  never  to 
see  a  copy  of  “King  James  Version”  again. 
The  beautiful  rhythm  is  not  spoiled,  the  most 
needful  corrections  are  made,  the  accuracy  of 
the  original  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  is 
more  fully  secured,  a  wanton  indecency  of 
speech  is  cleansed  away,  many  hidden  things 
are  made  plain,  and  God’s  matchless  Word 
shines  out  with  fresh  lustre  and  glory.  Now 
let  the  New  Testament  be  equally  well  revised, 
and  we  shall  have  the  Book  of  books  in  an 
English  dress  worthy  of  being  carried  by  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Christians  around  the  wide 
woild.  _  _ 


INFANT  SALVATION  AND  PROGRESS 
IN  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Editor:  Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  article  of  bro¬ 
ther  S.  G.  Hopkins,  in  your  paper  of  May  28  ? 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  that 
we  are  now  in  conflict  with  the  fathers  of  our 
Church  on  the  subject  of  infant  .salvation.  If 
this  be  so,  I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  painful 
rather  than  otherwise.  To  find  that  I  differ 
from  the  wise  and  good  of  the  past  in  any  re- 
si>ect,  leads  me  into  doubt  and  questioning  as 
to  1  he  truth  of  my  own  views.  He  endeavors 
to  pro^e  that  by  the  phrase  “  elect  infants  ” 
divines  'must  have  meant  to 
imi>lvt))|it  not  all  infants  aVe  saved.  Granting 
that  this  wiai/  be  the  true  historical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase,  and  assuming  it  as  now  the 
general  belief  of  the  Church  that  all  infants 
.ire  saved,  the  implication  of  brother  Hopkins 
is  that  we  have  herein  progressed  beyond  the 
Fathers  of  Westminster. 

It  may  be  well  therefore  to  inquire  whether 
the  language  of  the  Confession  is  not  as  broad, 
as  even  with  our  present  views  it  is  best  to  have 
it.  The  fathers  may  have  builded  more  wisely 
than  they  knew.  While  believing  that  all  in¬ 
fants  are  saved,  I  should  nevertheless  object 
to  any  change  in  the  language  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards  which  appears  to  me,  and  for  two  reasons 
in  particular,  eminently  wise  and  judicious. 
First,  the  Bible  has  not  given  us  so  much  light 
on  this  matter  as  to  justify  us  in  asserting  as 
an  established  truth  that  all  infants  are  saved. 
I  grant  there  is  reason  to  think  from  the  ten¬ 
or  of  Scrijiture,  that  this  is  the  case ;  but  if  any 
one  were  to  umlertake  to  prove  it  to  a  demon¬ 
stration,  it  vvould  be  found  no  easy  task.  The 
words  of  Christ  “  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  are  at  least  fairly  open  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  He  speaks  of  children  included 
in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  their  relation  to 
Jewish  or  Christian  parents,  and  not  necessa¬ 
rily  of  all  children.  The  Bible  has  in  great 
measure  wisely  veiled  this  subjeet  from  our 
knowledge,  and  there  are  reasons  that  offer 
themselves  as  to  why  it  does  not  contain  that 
more  positive  and  definite  information  which 
wo  naturally  desire ;  for  instance,  the  encour¬ 
agement  that  certainty  might  give  to  unscru¬ 
pulous  parents  to  make  away  with  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

We  do  not  want  a  Confession  of  Faith  that 
will  assert  any  more  than  may  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  from  Scripture.  We  may  have  our 
favorable  opinions  and  express  our  charitable 
judgments,  but  as  for  embodying  them  in  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  I  should  protest.  The 
Confession  aflirins  that  “  elect  Infants  dying  in 
infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit.”  Now  we  Presbyterians  all 
believe  on  Scrijiture  authority  that  election  is 
coextensive  with  salvation.  To  aflirm  then 
that  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved, 
is  to  use  language  that  Scriiiture  will  bear  out, 
and  language  that  will  cover  the  facts  wheth¬ 
er  all  infants  are  saved  or  whether  some  are 
not.  For  if  all  dying  in  infancy  are  saved, 
they  all  belong  to  the  elect  of  God.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Confession  is  safe  and  judicious  in 
leaving  the  matter  just  where  the  Bible  does, 
instead  of  attempting  to  be  wi.se  above  what  is 
written.  As  for  any  implication  that  may  be  in 
the  word  elect  that  some  are  not  saved,  we 
need  not  be  troubled,  since  the  positive  asser¬ 
tion  is  nevertheless  broad  enough  to  fit  the 
facts  if  it  should  prove  that  all  infants  are 
among  the  saved. 

Second,  Inasmuch  as  the  Bible  appears  to 
leave  this  matter  in  more  or  less  uncertainty, 
our  progress  in  theology  at  this  point  is  not 
quite  so  clearly  evident  as  some  may  suppose. 
It  is  rather  a  progress  of  opinion  than  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Granting  that  the  Bible  favors  such  an 
opinion,  still  if  a  new  Confession  were  to  be 
formed  to-day,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  any 
more  than  the  Westminster  Divines  have 
done.  Our  views  have  passed  beyond  theirs, 
let  us  suppose ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  w'e 
have  really  established  any  more  than  they  af¬ 
firm  on  this  subject.  And  if  our  views  can  be 
proved  correct,  still  their  phrase  will  fairly 
comprehend  the  truth.  I  cannot  therefore 
discover  that  we  are  in  such  terrible  conflict 
with  the  Fathers.  Our  progress  I  fear  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

As  to  progress  in  theology,  I  firmly  believe 
in  it,  and  wish  there  was  more.  It  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  with  those  who  are  in  such 
“  mortal  terror”  of  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  Divine  Revelation.  I  have  known  people 


who  are  hostile  to  very  much  that  calls  itself 
progress  in  theology  and  claivis  to  be  advanced 
thought.  There  has  been  too  much  vague  as¬ 
sertion  of  progress.  Some  of  us  are  getting 
weary  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  had  rather  see 
the  reality  itself  than  hear  a  hundred  procla¬ 
mations  about  it.  For  those  who  are  anxious 
to  prove  there  is  progress  in  theology,  the  most 
effectual  way  will  be  to  make  it  through  ear¬ 
nest  thought  on  the  Book  of  Truth  and  living 
experience  of  its  wealth.  When  another  Luther 
arises  to  discover  and  bring  forth  to  its  true 
place  some  great  principle  of  Revelation  that 
may  have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  we  will 
most  gladly  recognize  the  man  and  his  work. 
We  desire  progress  along  the  great  highways 
of  divine  truth  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  rushing  off  into  every  swamp  and 
sandbank,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  under  the 
notion  that  change  must  necessarily  be  prog¬ 
ress.  We  have  known  churches  that  must 
have  a  change  in  the  pulpit  every  year  or  two, 
but  who  would  presume  to  call  it  progress  ? 


LETTER  FROM  “AMBROSE.” 

Twenty  Tean  of  Pastoral  Lift. 

After  six  weeks  of  delay,  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  pastorate  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Bay  City  has  been  held. 
Things  that  are  “  put  off  ”  are  not  apt  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  if  by  first  intention.  In  my 
younger  ministerial  life  it  often  fell  to  my  lot 
to  take  another  man’s  place  in  some  public 
duty.  I  never  liked  it.  Some  men  refuse  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  blame  them.  People  love  to 
have  a  thing  as  expected.  A  substitute  is 
something  else,  and  changes,  often  unpleas¬ 
antly,  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling.  Yet 
some  things  cannot  be  helped;  andthedamage 
which  fire  and  water  do  is  of  that  kind.  And 
as  this  was  “the  twentieth,”  it  was  resolved 
to  have  it  at  all  events  (D.  V.). 

We  were  of  course  glad;  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  narrow  lecture-room  and  to  get  into  the 
old  place,  now  rejuvenated  with  plastering, 
kalsomining,  and  cleaning  till  it  looked  better 
than  ever.  And  people  forgot  their  wish  that 
“the  old  church  had  burned  wholly  up  since 
it  began.”  A  wish  which  forgot  that  a  new 
church  cannot  be  built  in  a  week,  and  till  it 
was  built  we  must  wander  like  Noah’s  bird. 

Of  course  we  were  glad ;  and  of  course  the 
floral  world  was  put  under  tribute,  and  the 
singing  people  did  their  best,  and  the  peoiile 
were  there.  I  have  no  superlatives  to  apply. 
The  superlatives  which  leave  the  sea  coast  do 
not  stop  till  they  reach  Chicago,  and  none  of 
them  come  up  here.  But  the  congregation 
was  reminded  that  some  changes  had  occurred 
in  twenty  years.  The  town  of  a  little  over 
3000  people  had  become  30,000;  and  crossing 
the  river  40;jp00  and  more ;  that  the  church  of 
forty  members  had  grown  to  between  five  and 
six  hundred;  two-fifths  of  whom  had  been 
sown  over  the  West,  from  and  including  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  and  Texas.  The  frontier  line, 
which  in  1865  ran  through  our  town,  in  1885 
has  gone  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
and  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  eight  lit¬ 
tle  churches  of  that  time  are  now  twenty-five ; 
several  of  them  with  a  fair  amount  of  strength, 
and  six  of  them  with  permanent  brick  or  stone 
edifices  either  complete  or  in  process.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  remarkable  thing  about  the  pas¬ 
torate,  was  that  during  the  twenty  years  no 
morning  sermon  had  been  omitted  from  ill- 
health  of  the  pastor,  and  but  one  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting  had  failed  of  his  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  same  reason.  The  pastor 
had  never  visited  Euroiie  in  search  of  health, 
though  never  possessed  of  strong  health, 
but  had  generally  availed  himself  of  four  or 
five  weeks  annually,  in  the  way  of  vacation. 
Acces.sions  to  the  church  have  been  for  the 
most  part  spread  over  the  time ;  though  there 
have  been  unusual  refreshings  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  occasionally.  Only  forty- 
one  members  of  the  church  have  died,  though 
the  pastor  has  officiated  at  290  funerals.  Of 
persons  buried,  one  was  aged  91  years,  three 
were  over  80,  and  twenty  were  70  years  and 
over.  His  marriages  were  209;  baptisms  194. 
The  contributions  of  the  church  for  benevo¬ 
lence  have  been  not  far  from,  but  over  $34,000; 
the  home  expenses  are  $65,000  and  more;  an 
average  for  the  latter  of  $4952,  and  for  the 
former  $1700.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
congregation  for  religion  is  some  $99,000.  The 
past  year’s  expenses  for  benevolence  are  $7558 ; 
for  home  work  $9464 ;  total  $17,338. 

Hard  Times  now  and  Hard  Times  long  ago. 

The  “times  ”  about  here  are  said  to  be  hard 
once  more,  though  to  some  people  only  such 
are  ever  known.  But  these  indurated  periods 
are  a  peculiar  thing;  and  more  so  the  more 
one  thinks  of  them.  This  is  the  fourth  of  my 
remembrance.  The  first  began  with  General 
Jackson’s  specie  circular,  Aug.  IGth,  1836.  And 
there  was  no  essential  let  up  till  the  Summer 
of  1843.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  western  coun¬ 
try  there  were  hard  times.  For  people  had 
nothing  to  sell ;  there  was  no  money  in  circu¬ 
lation  to  effect  exchanges ;  clothing  wore  out 
and  could  not  be  replaced ;  food  for  some  two 
or  three  years  was  scarce  and  dear  among  the 
settlers;  new  farms  had  to  be  bought,  too, 
buildings  put  up,  and  fences  made.  Emigra¬ 
tion  kept  coming;  and  the  immigrants  soon 
found  their  money  gone,  and  to  such  extent 
that  men  counted  “forehanded”  could  not 
pay  the  postage  on  their  letters.  Postage,  by 
the  way,  ran  from  five  cents  to  twenty-five. 

The  next  period  came  also  in  August,  in  the 
year  1856,  aud  lasted  till  the  w’ar  brought 
change,  aud  in  time  relief.  My  clearest  recol¬ 
lection  of  it,  is  its  turning  out  of  their  new 
and  tine  dwellings,  those  inhabitants  of  Chica¬ 
go  who  had  built  for  their  future  comfort 
along  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues.  These 
dwellings  would  not  now  be  thought  extrava¬ 
gant;  but  they  had  the  ornament  of  a  mort¬ 
gage,  so  often  fatal  to  well  laid  plans. 

After  the  war  we  went  on  securely  till  the 
“  jianic  ”  of  1873.  And  henceforth  a  panic  was 
thought  essential  to  a  period  of  financial  de¬ 
pression.  But  there  was  no  [lanic  this  last 
time.  It  came  like  a  creeping  paralysis,  and 
a  gradual  numbness  was  felt  in  business  cir¬ 
cles,  which  has  spread  through  the  financial 
world.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
or  production  of  any  kind ;  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  money,  w’ere  it  but  distributed. 

These  periods  of  alternating  movement  and 
rest  in  business  affairs,  seem  to  be  little  more 
than  action  and  reaction,  as  analyzed  in  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  i>endulum.  Confidence  and  ag¬ 
gression  have  their  way  for  a  time,  but  get  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  the  fieriod  of  rest  supervenes,  when 
there  comes  of  course  examination  and  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  balances.  Then  come  to  light  the 
mismanagements  and  trickeries  which  were 
overlooked  in  the  “  booming  ”  period  while  the 
car  of  progress  was  in  motion,  and  nobody  had 
time  to  think  of  reiJairs  or  greasing  of  wheels. 


When  things  cease  the  rapid  movement,  the 
minds  of  men  lose  their  tension,  and  discour¬ 
agement  creeps  over  them,  especially  when  it 
is  discovered  that  gains  have  been  less  and 
losses  greater  than  was  supposed.  What  won¬ 
der  if  it  take  seven  years  to  get  over  the  craze 
which  it  has  taken  ten  or  twenty  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  ? 

This  periodicity  of  movement  in  the  business 
world  is  peculiarly  American;  though  other 
countries  may  partake  of  it,  for  here  there  is  no 
lack  of  frefedom  for  endeavor,  and  impulse  finds 
little  check.  In  countries  where  by  force  of 
habit  and  government  there  is  a  check  upon 
innovations,  the  general  movement  is  more 
equable  because  slow.  American  institutions 
breed  activities,  and  neither  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  structures  are  capable  of  them  in  continu¬ 
ance,  as  this  world  is  constituted.  Is  the  mor¬ 
al  man  any  more  made  for  a  continual  push  ? 
Are  not  reactions  a  necessity  there,  when  there 
is  too  much  strain  upon  the  faculties  ?  The 
tendency  of  the  American  mind  is  to  muchness. 
It  is  bound  to  overdo,  and  of  course  it  runs 
upon  snags,  and  gets  off  the  track. 

But  let  us  turn  away  from  this  duli  and  hack¬ 
neyed  matter.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
important  question  of 

The  Baby  in  Church. 

It  was  brought  to  mind  by  an  experience  of 
not  more  than  five  years  ago,  which  introduced 
a  good  many  remembrances  on  the  subject. 
Shall  children  attend  church  ?  and  How  young 
shall  they  begin  it  ?  are  questions  of  impor¬ 
tance  equal  at  least  to  that  of.  Who  shall  have 
the  postofflees  ?  In  my  boyhood  days  a  baby 
in  church  was  nothing  strange.  I  once  preach¬ 
ed,  not  so  long  ago  as  boyhood,  in  a  country 
village  where  I  counted  seven  infantiles  at  the 
service.  In  some  places  even  now  the  whole 
family  observes  the  Sabbath  worship,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  smali  is  the  tapering  end  of  it ;  and 
where  all  do  it,  it  attracts  no  observation.  As 
a  broad  rule,  in  country  and  city,  if  the  baby 
cannot  go,  the  mother  cannot;  and  in  a  com¬ 
munity  made  up  of  young  families,  as  ours  in 
this  “  Western  country  ”  are,  this  is  a  thing 
which  affects  the  size,  and  often  the  activities, 
of  congregations.  And  if  the  occuiiant  of  the 
crib  is  left  at  home,  what  of  the  “illustrious 
predecessors,”  only  a  notch  or  two  in  ad¬ 
vance  ?  Shall  they  stay,  too  ?  and  when  shall 
they  begin  to  go  ?  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  they  do 
not  begin,  in  many, and  I  believein  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  families,  at  all ;  or  till  they  feel 
like  it.  And  children  so  trained  are  apt  to 
lack  that  feeling.  At  ail  events,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sight  to  see,  as  I  have  seen  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Illinois,  and  in  Canada,  pew  after  i^ew 
occui>ied  by  the  whole  household,  running 
down  to  the  wee  ones.  And  in  Canada  it  was 
more  pleakant  still  to  see  all  that  could  read 
open  their  Bibles  with  the  Scripture  lesson; 
and  all,  whether  they  could  read  or  not,  put 
their  gift  upon  the  collection  plate.  “But 
children  make  noise.”  True ;  and  I  once  knew 
a  father  to  take  his  troublesome  lad  out  of 
church  and  administer  to  him  somewhat  of 
Solomon’s  prescription,  and  bring  him  back 
to  better  behavior.  “  But  children  can  go 
whether  the  baby  does  or  not.”  True ;  and  in 
the  cities  and  large  congregations  it  ia  not  gen- 
erally  the  fashion  to  take  him.  He  disturbs 
people,  it  is  said.  In  fact,  in  the  cities  it  is 
the  case  to  a  larger  extent  than  was  once  so, 
that  there  is  no  baby  to  take  to  church.  Yet 
there  is  now  and  then  one.  I  recall  S' case 
where  the  infant  enthusiast  was  present,  and 
few  cared,  till  the  choir  became  engaged  with 
some  choice  music.  The  youngster  thought  it 
his  privilege  to  join  in  that  service.  In  the 
fort'issimo  jiassages  he  was,  of  course,  not  ob¬ 
served.  But  when  the  pianissimo  strains  were 
reached,  and  ali  ears  were  attent  upon  the 
harmonies,  the  energetic  screech,  or  squeal, 
from  tho  adolescent  throat  was  rather  an  im- 
fringernent  upon  the  equanimity  of  the  fastidi¬ 
ous,  leaving  out  the  temper  of  the  choir.  In 
other  days  the  music  was  not  so  fine,  and  was 
not  so  easily  wounded.  Here  comes  this  al¬ 
ternation  again  in  the  music— tlie  breve  and 
the  soft.  The  world  is  full  of  it  all  around. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  had  next  to  no  strawber¬ 
ries  ;  now  we  are  overwhelmed  with  them.  In 
Illinois  carloads  have  been  thrown  away  for 
want  of  sale.  If  strawberries  go  kiting  up  and 
down  in  this  way,  why  not  business  ? 

I  read  a  new  anecdote  the  other  day  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  reading  from  Nasby  when  the 
military  situation  was  to  be  considered  by  his 
Cabinet,  as  he  read  from  Artemus  Ward  while 
the  Cabinet  was  assembling  to  deal  with  the 
Emanci])ation  Proclamation,  to  the  disgust  of 
some  of  his  high-minded  counsellors.  But 
President  Lincoln,  though  not  a  book  meta- 
physican,  was  both  philosopher  and  enough 
of  metaphysician  to  know  that  the  human 
mind  acted  best  when  it  acted  freshly,  and 
that  he  could  best  deal  with  a  great  question 
when  the  mental  strain  had  been  relaxed  with 
smaller  aud  quite  different  matters.  To  keep 
his  mind  on  the  rack  of  the  war  and  its  terri¬ 
ble  difficulties,  be  well  knew  was  to  strain  it 
and  unfit  it  for  its  tenser  grapples  with  mo¬ 
mentous  affairs. 

Things  go  in  this  world  much  “by  jerks.” 
And  jKJOple  get  discouraged,  because  they  do 
not  see  a  steady  and  even  progress.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  adjustment  to  the  moral  disorder 
that  reigns  here.  If  so,  it  may  be  bettered  in 
a  better  world.  Who  knows  ? 

Ambrose. 

Bay  City,  Hlch.,  June,  1886. 


The  Rev.  C.  E.  Laughlin,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  and  his  sister, 
Regina  Laughlin,  were  both  drowned  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  28th,  in  the  Platte  river,  eight  miles 
east  of  Lenox,  while  on  their  way  to  the  Platte 
church.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  custom 
obtains  of  grouping  new  and  feeble  churches 
under  the  labors  of  a  single  minister.  One 
good,  energetic  man  is  thus  able  to  take  the 
oversight  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  with  advantage  to  churches  too  poor  to 
sustain  a  pastor,  and  relief  to  an  overburdened 
Home  Missionary  treasury.  That  Mr.  Laugh¬ 
lin  and  his  devoted  sister  should  have  lost  their 
lives  while  thus  on  doty,  will  cause  much  sor¬ 
row  ;  but  had  they  barely  escaped  the  peril  with 
their  lives,  we  should  probably  never  have 
heard  of  the  incident,  so  usual  is  it  to  “  endure 
hardness  ”  even  to  hairbreadth  escapes  in  the 
newer  sections  of  our  country.  We  shall  doubt¬ 
less  have  some  further  particulars  of  this  sad 
event  another  week. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  vot^  to  dispense  with  its 
College  of  Moderators  as  a  committee  of  selec¬ 
tion.  Each  Assembly  will  be  free,  therefore, 
to  elect  its  own  Moderator,  after  the  American 
fashion.  _ 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virginia,  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 
Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt,  p^tor  of  Oxford 
Presbyterian  Church,  PhUo^lphia. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  RUSSIA.* 


The  least  distraction,  the  most  trifling  amusement  is  sichee  or  soup,  in  which  by  law  one  pound  of  meat  for 
forbidden  as  strictly  to  them  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  each  prisoner  must  have  been  boiled,  the  second  a 
rob  their  jailers,  who  exact  from  their  victims  all  the  plate  of  roast  meat  with  potatoes,  and  fresh  vegetables 
suffering  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  give,  when  plentiful ;  for  supper  soup  only  is  provided,  and 


McMASTER’S  “  UNITED  STATES.”  postulate.  But  he  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  ques- 

Volume  Second-PnbUshed  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  ‘  ‘  suffer  anybody  to  take  the  road  of  us?  ’  At 

^  New  iLork  three  of  the  passengers  found  lodffintrs  in  a 

W  hen  a  man  l«s  won  a  great  success  by  his  ^ 

first  volume  having  secured  at  once  the  fa-  customs,  was  the  most  offensive  to  foreign- 


’‘Thft  late  nnnlea^antnp^^  ”  hptwppn  A  prisoner  named  Zoubkovski  having  made  some  there  Is  given  to  each  prisoner  daily  a  pound  and  a  .  ,  .  i  a  #  xu  j  •  i  '  - *=»  '  -  - -  - . — 

land  and  Russia  has  turned  the  attention  of  cubes  of  bread  crumbs  wherewith  to  construct  geomet-  half  of  rye  bread.  This  allowance  of  bread  struck  me  vorable  judgment  of  the  critics,  and  gained  j  ers.  No  such  thing,  it  was  said,  was  ever  seen  in  the  style  more  attractive  to  US  than  Dr.  Burr,  who, 
lana  anu  rvussia  nas  lurneu  ine  aiienuon  or  .  _  .  ^  .  .  ..  .. _ ,  ,  iVio  o-.r  of  tlip  imhlie. — he  neerls  no  introilne-  i  Ttr.-tioii  toioa  _ _ i..  .1 _ 1 _ ^  1  . 


DR.  BURR’S  UAST  BOOK  OW  ASTBOSIOMT.v' 


New  York  three  of  the  passengers  found  lodgings  in  a  We  have  read  many  of  the  jiopular  books  on* 
single  room  at  an  inn.  The  custom  wa.s  a  general  one,  astronomy,  for  it  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
and  of  all  customs,  was  the  most  offensive  to  foreign-  the  sciences ;  but  no  writer  has  treated  it  in  a 


the  world  to  Russia,  so  that  whatever  relates  gendarmes  as  small  compared  with  that  of  other  Russian  prisons 

.....  «  j...  u  1.  J  1  on  the  ground  that  a  prison  was  not  a  place  of  amuse-  and  I  said  so;  but  the  secretary  replied  that  most  of 

V, ment.  According  to  the  regulations,  the  prisoners  of  the  fortress  prisoners  either  had  money  with  which 
With  the  utmost  eagerness.  ll.nglishinen  es-  Troubetzkoi  should  have  precisely  the  same  they  bought  white  bread,  or  friends  who  brought  it, 
pecially,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  amount  of  walking  exercise  as  any  other  prisoners  of  with  other  kinds  of  food ;  and  further,  that  if  the  allow- 
luiTe  been,  have  been  ready  to  believe  anything  the  fortress.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  taken  ance  were  not  enough,  the  prisoners  had  only  to  ask 
bad  of  a  country  with  which  they  were  about  out  only  every  forty-eight  hours,  to  breathe  the  fresh  for  more  to  get  It.  Also  they  might  purchase  extras. 


ith  that  of  other  Russian  prisons,  the  ear  of  the  public  he  needs  no  inti oduc- |  British  Isles.  There  every  decent  person  not  only  had  though  not  attached  to  any  college  or  observa— 
he  secretary  replied  that  most  of  tion  to  the  second:  the  first  has  prepared  the  ;  a  bed,  but  even  a  room  to  himself;  and  if  ho  were  so  tory.  but  simply  a  country  minister  living  in 

-  1.-1  _ —i.u  _ „11  fKof  !  miixlfid  mlVllt  IrwL-  hia  <l<inr  Tn  4tr.«.riV.a  .  *  . 


.v.»v.jr  vv.  Me  loiTress.  in  point  01  laci,  nowever,  iney  are  laseu  ance  were  uoi  eueugii,  lue  prisuuoiB  imu  xuijr  aa,  jggue  ol  me  nrst  VOlUme,  U  immeuiaieiy  lOOK  “  ,  .  ,  - - --r— - -  tion  •  which  he  ndrla  whnt  oil  mon 

bad  of  a  country  with  which  they  were  about  out  only  every  forty-eight  hours,  to  breathe  the  fresh  for  more  to  get  it.  Also  they  might  purchase  extras,  i,ggt  historical  works  that  have  s'eei^r  might  be.  ’  possess— a  folioitv  and  trrncc  in  tcllinty 

to  go  to  war.  In  their  eyes  Russia  is  a  despot-  air  for  ten  minutes— never  longer— and  it  sometimes  and  I  noticed  in  almost  every  cell  I  looked  into  a  box  in  America  Its  plan  was  peculiar  c*®*"  ®*'®ets,  he  was  looked  upon  as  ,  .  A  uj  u  ^  .•  .•  ^ 

tem  unrelieved  by  any  feature  of  a  civilSd  happens  to  them  to  be  left  three  and  four  consecutive  of  cigarettes.  Smoking,  they  said,  was  forbidden  by  Ms^orl  of  OUr  oritilT  a  na^^^^^^  an  aristocrat,  and  charged  well  for  the  trouble  he  gave ;  what  he  knows,  which  ^e  quite  captivating. 

Kovernment  capable  of  anv  decree  of  opures  ‘^ays  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  without  break,  as  would  law,  but  the  Commandant  might  allow  it.  .  w  f  vt  •  i  ifioii  i  v  which  bedclothes  were  changed  at  stated  times,  and  The  present  volume  of  300  pages  treats  of  the 

^ranrcrue^t^^  dXthe  Ss  in  “o  other  cause  but  the  neglect  of  the  ward-  “  Prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  could  receive  visits  o  the  great  War  of  the  Revolution,  by  wh  eh  not  to  suit  the  whims  of  travellers.”  heavenly  bodies,  both  those  composing  the  so- 

Vnrorw.  And  wA^ncr  n  anvnirA  wnrncrainat  the  ers.  ...  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  is  fright-  from  friends  for  half  an  hour  once  a  fortnight,  or  often-  the  country  had  gained  its  independence.  T  la  the  NEW  ENGLAND  primer.  lar  system  and  those  filling  the  infinite  spaces 

„  ,  ^  HT  V.  tul.  While  their  bodies  lose  flesh,  their  faces  become  er  if  the  friends,  coming  from  a  distance,  remained  on-  had  been  treated  with  sufficient  fulness  by  Ban-  the  simnlp  iiihahitnnt  nf  “  Tinwn  'Poof ’»  beyond.  We  get  some  impression  of  their 

l^koman  ril^s  in  No  stories  have  8,,ollen  and  blotched,  and  the  extremities,  especially  ly  a  short  time  at  the  capital;  but  when  sentenced,  a  croft.  Mr.  McMaster,  on  the  contrary,  appa-  the  author  <3nv«-  enormous  size,  as  compared  with  our  little 

been  more  readily  believed  than  those  of  the  hands,  are  in  a  continual  nervous  tremble.  It  man  could  receive  no  more  visits  from  friends  until  he  rently  does  not  delight  in  wars,  and  finds  no  ‘  s  >  >  •  planet,  or  with  the  sun  himself  which  is  a 

exiles  to  Siberia,  the  horrors  of  whose  banish-  might  be  supposed  that  the  deprivation  of  books,  and  had  left  the  fortress  and  arrived  at  his  place  of  desti-  pleasure  iu  detailing  the  inarch  of  armies  or  he  knew  of  theology,  and  much  of  his  knowledge  times  larger*  their  distances  from  the 

ment  and  whose  condition,  doomed  to  hard  the  gloom  of  their  cells,  would  tend  to  preserve  their  nation.  For  those  who  needed  it,  there  was  provided  the  fighting  of  battles.  His  History  does  not  reading  and  spelling,  was  gained  with  the  help  of  .  ’  ,.  .  ^.  .  . 

Ubor  inthe  mines,  have  furnished  the  theme  eye-sight.  But  it  is  the  very  reverse.  Their  eyes  be-  a  suit  of  coarse  linen  and  a  loose  coat,  but  most  of  t,ut  with  the  close  of  tile  Revolution,  Primer.  Th«re  is  not,  and  there  .  ,  '  . 

Of  many  a  tragic  tale.  A  late  novel  “Called  come  inflamed,  the  lids  swell,  and  are  opened  only  with  those  detained  in  the  fortress  wore  their  own  clothes.  ,  pm-pogg  fijnf  if  shall  end  with  the  ® ‘ji^^book  so  richly  deserving  a  history  as  .  y  ®  ®rse  in  space,  &c.,  &c.  The  succes- 

Back,”  has  had  an  Immense  eireulaUon,  ehiet-  areal  dlffloully.  Bat  th,  maladle.  noaUahu  aad  Ire-  Them  was  a  bath-houae  visited  by  the  prleoner.  ease  '"e  !•"■»•■■■  The  earliest  meallou  ol  it  ia  prim  aow  stye  chapters  though  they  treat  ot  subjects  so 

ly  because  of  the  fearful  Dictures  of  suffering  qnent^which  cause  the  greatest  mortality,  and  entail  a  month,  or  oftener  if  they  wish, and  there  were  shown  ^  a  oventfnl  npHoilo  thprJ  lip<i  the  ^"o^n  is  to  be  found  iii  an  almanac  for  the  year  1691.  vast,  which  stagger  the  reason  and  the  imagl- 

that  were  interwoven  with^the  storv  ^  ‘be  most  cruel  suffering-are  dysentery  and  scurvy,  me  certain  ordinary  cells  that  could  l.e  darkened  for  1“  ^^e  two  eventful  peiiods  there  lies  the  The  public  are  there  informed  that  a  second  impres-  nation  by  their  immensity,  yet  are  made  intel- 

tlmt  were  interwoven  with  the  story  insufficient  and  unsuitable  punishment.  stretch  of  three-quarters  of  a  century-not  a  sion  is  “  m  press  and  will  suddenly  be  extant,”  and  will  ligible  to  the  reader  by  a  lucid  style  and  by  a 


Europe,  and  waging  a  savage  war  against  the  While  their  bodies  lose  flesh,  their  faces  become  I  er  if  the  friends,  coming  from  a  distance,  remained  on-  had  been  treated  with  sufficient  fulness  by  Ban-  simnle  inhabitant  nf  “T)^wn  l?nat  ” 

Turkoman  tribes  in  Asia  No  stories  have  extremities,  especially  1  ly  a  short  time  at  the  capital ;  but  when  sentenced,  a  croft.  Mr.  McMaster,  on  the  contrary,  appa-  Pgu viUnZ  t^p  • 

been  more  readily  belieTed  than  those  of  the  hands  are  in  a  continual  nervous  tremble.  It  1  man  could  receive  no  more  visits  from  friends  until  he  reatly  does  not  delijiht  in  wars,  and  finds  no  ‘  o  >  >  - 


that  were  interwoven  with  the  story. 

This  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  the  re¬ 
cent  volumes,  “Underground  Russia”  and 


both  caused  solely  by  the  insufficient  and  unsuitable  punishment. 


wv.-  g,  prison.  Yet  the  sick  are  treated  in  exact-  “  Behind  the  building  was  a  garden  used  for  exer-  mug  jionuu  m  me  iiistuiy  ui  must  uuiieus,  uut 

TODt  volumes.  Underground  Russia  and  j, the  same  way  as  the  whole:  get  the  same  food, same  else,  of  which,  however,  each  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  a  great  one  in  ours,  since  from  the  moment 

“Russia  under  the  Tzars,”  by  stepniak,  the  sodden  black  bread,  same  sham  tea,  even  the  same  sour  visit,  had  only  a  scanty  allowance— sometimes  not  the  United  States  emerged  from  the  colonial 
assumed  name  of  an  author  who  is  an  avowed  soup,  which  in  their  condition,  is  nothing  less  than  more  than  twenty  minutes  a  day.  1  thought  this  bad,  state,  though  at  first  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 

Nihilist,  and  of  course  writes  in  their  interest,  poison.  No  wonder  that  under  such  a  regime  and  and  said  so,  but  was  told  that  only  one  prisoner  at  a  recognized  in  the  family  of  nations,  yet  having 

Accordisg  to  his  account,  the  Russian  govern-  without  proper  care— without  .any  care  at  all— patients  time  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  garden,  and  that  there  principle  of  life  in  itself,  it  hud  a  silent  but 
ment  is  the  most  diabolical  on  the  face  of  the  suffering  from  these  disorders  die  quickly.  They  lose  were  then  from  thirty  to  forty  to  exercise  daily.  This  ajj^ryeHoug  growth,  like  that  of  one  of  the 
earth— the  most  despotic  and  the  most  cruel,  the  use  of  their  legs,  the  warders  refuse  to  change  the  Ls  noteworthy,  because  the  letter-writer  says  that  in  our  Western  forests  till  at  the 

One  can  hardly  read  Its  tales  othotror  without  «».  ot  their  wMohrf  beds,  and  the,  .™  lelt  to  per-  taklh,  «e„te.  the  prt.one,.  end  ot  that  perloil  It  had  taken  rank  with  the 

Kpincr  hnnntpH  hvthpm  pvpp  in  hie  Hrpnme  Ish  '*“‘1  o^n  corruption.  But  these  are  [Page  649.]  Need  I  add  that  1  saw  no  torture  «  .i  ii  mu-  ai  -a  • 

‘  -V  •  horrors  that  defy  description,  that  only  the  pen  of  a  chamber  or  any  similar  abomination?  What.  then,  great  powers  of  the  world.  This  growth  it  is 

While  under  this  impression,  it  is  a  new  sen-  adequately  portray.  ‘  O  if  you  could  see  can  have  become  of  the  ‘  cachota,’  ‘  oubliettea,’  and  dis-  the  purpose  of  the  present  History  to  trace— a 

Ration  to  have  a  report,  the  complexion  of  j ,  ^.^claims  the  writer  of  the  blood-written  let-  mal  chambers  which  have  been  connected  with  the  growth  in  population,  wealth,  and  power.  The 

which  is  quite  .different,  and  that,  strangely  ‘A  year  ago  they  were  young,  healthy,  and  ro-  ‘  Peter  and  Paul’ by  so  many,  and  by  some,  too,  whose  design  of  the  author  is  to  write,  not  a  history 


state,  though  at  first  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  Borers  lashed  to  the  stake,  and  while  the  ^  ^  highest  end  of  all  science  and  most 

recognized  in  the  famil  v  of  nations  vet  h-iviiig  burned  floreely,  discoursing  to  his  wife  and  nine  ,  ®  f  ,  highest  end  of  all  science,  and  most 

recognized  in  tue  ramilj  of  nations,  jet  luiMiig  ehiidivn.  embeiiish«,i  th«  vorann  .t  hoa  of  all  of  astronomy.  Tlie  saying  is  as  true  as 


ish  and  rot  in  tbelr  own  corruption.  But  these  are  “[Page  649.]  Need  I  add  that  I  saw  no  torture-  end  of  that  period  it  had  taken  rank  with  the  the  couplets  and  triplets  in  rhyme,  from 
horrors  that  defy  description,  that  only  the  pen  of  a  chamber  or  any  similar  abomination  ?  What,  then,  great  powers  of  the  world.  This  growth  it  is  “In  Adam's  fall 

Dante  could  adequately  portray.  ‘O  if  you  could  see  can  have  become  of  the  ‘  c«c/io<«,’ ‘  ou6fie/fe«,’ and  dis-  the  purpose  of  the  present  History  to  trace — a  We  siuned  all  ” 

our  sick  I  *  exclaims  the  writer  of  the  blood-written  let-  mal  chambers  wbich  have  been  connected  with  the  growth  in  jiopiilatlon,  wealtli,  and  ])Ower.  The  Zaccheus,  he 


enough,  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman !  A  bust;  now  they  are  bowed  and  decrepit  old  men,  hard-  testimony  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration  ? 


of  the  government  so  much  as  a  history  of  I 


“In  Adam's  fall 
We  siuned  all  ” 
to  “  Zaccheus,  he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
Our  Lord  to  see,” 

represent  Biblical  incidents.  Twelve  words  oi 


few  years  since  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  ly  able  to  walk.  Several  of  them  cannot  rise  from  their  Here  is  a  difference  so  wide  as  utterly  to  per-  the  people,  in  which  he  follows  the  general  represent  mbiicai  incidents.  Twelve  words  oi  “six 

England,  Henry  Ransdell,  D.D.,  asked  per-  beds.  Covered  with  vermin  and  eaten  up  with  scurvy,  and  confound  us.  We  look  on  this  pic-  plan  of  the  late  English  historian  Green  in  his  ^ 


mission  of  the  Russian  government  to  visit  its  they  emit  an  odor  like  that  of  a  corpse.’  ” 


ture  and  then  on  that,  and  wonder  which  is  the 


°  7  them  are  Abomination.  Edifleation,  Humiliation,  Mor- 

Historj"  of  the  English  People.  The  field  tifleation,  Purifleation.  More  than  half  the  book  is 


maa.  \v  no  can  look  up  into  tne  neavens  on 
a  night  when  the  firmament  is  aglow  with 
stars,  without  being  hushed  in  awe  at  the 
power  of  that  Being  who  is  enthroned  above 
them  ’? 

“  What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine : 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.” 


poesessioDS  in  Asia,  in  order  to  distribute  Bi-  After  such  a  chapter  of  horrors,  it  will  be  a  true  one— the  counteriiart  of  the  reality.  We  here  entered  is  much  broader  than  that  which  made  up  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  some  of  ’Celestial  Empires.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr,  D.D.,  au- 

bl^  and  religious  bwks ;  and  being  believed  relief  to  find  anything  to  lighten  the  dark-  try  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  cannot,  for  they  is  confined  solely  to  public  affairs.  It  covers  Watts’s  hymns,  and  the  whole  of  that  great  Catechism  “’^Tempted  trc^ehef  ”  *Pu^^^^ 

to  have  no  political  object  in  view,  he  was  ac-  ness  and  gloom.  In  contrast,  we  quote  one  or  are  utterly  irreconcilable :  no  two  descriptions  a  wider  range,  with  a  richer  abundance  of  ma-  which  120  divines  spent  five  years  in  preparing.  There,  i«an  Tract  Society, 

corded  full  liberty  to  travel  where  he  would,  two  passages  from  our  EutjUsh  authority.  In  could  more  flatly  contradict  each  other.  But  terials  and  a  far  greater  variety.  In  describ-  too,  are  Mr.  Rogers’s  versos,  and  John  Cotton’s  *•  Spirit- 

With  this  freedom  of  the  government  he  cross-  his  first  volume,  page  637,  Dr.  Ransdell  refers  though  we  cannot  reconcile  them,  perhaps  we  ing  the  American  people,  the  author  leaves  the  for  American  Babes”;  exhortations  not  to  wcmjds  op  the  unitkd  statks.* 

ed  the  whole  of  Siberia,  sjiending  days  in  all  to  the  most  distinguished  of  Russian  exiles,  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  difference  by  great  cities,  the  capitals,  and  the  battlefields,  words,  not  to  call  recent  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Mu- 


WOODS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


In  a  recent  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Mu- 


^iisapuDiic,  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”]  that  concerning  ocratic  principles ;  while  he  would  probably  without  the  aid  of  our  good  French  allies.  It  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Bepublicans  music  see  that  Prof.  Sargent,  who  prepared  the  col- 

He  has  since  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Far  gaols  and  convicts.  Through  Siberia  ’  could  only  con-  regard  the  English  clergyman  us  only  a  sen-  was  a  close  contest  with  indigenous  barbarism,  was  made  to  take  a  part.  The  Republicans  at  the  the-  lection  for  Mr.  Jesup,  has  followed  up  his  good 

ast,  which  forms  the  subject  of  two  thick  oc-  vey  false  ideas;  and  his  testimony  has  been  set  against  timeutai  philanthropist,  who  goes  about  the  white  and  colored  and  red ;  with  the  fastnesses  atre  called  for  “Caira,”  or  “  The  Marseillaise.”  The  work  by  a  volume  describing  it.  It  makes  a 


tavo  volumes  entitled  “  Russian  Central  Asia,  mine.  How  then  stands  the  matter  ?  Prince  Krapot 
including  Kuldja,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Merv,”  kine  gets  his  information  from  three  sources,  and  so 
Which  have  been  republished  in  this  country  -  bom  what  he  sees,  what  he  hears  and  what  he 
by  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  of  Boston  in  very  last  I  at  once  yield  to  him  as 

,  ,  .  .  ,  t  ^  «  1,1  better  able  to  inform  the  public  than  I,  Since  he  writes 

handsome  style,  with  the  help  of  maps  and  il- 

own  country  and  from  books  in  his  own  lan- 


is  information  from  three  sources  and^  so  looking  into  prisons  as  places  for  dis-  of  great  forests ;  with  the  barriers  of  unbridged  Federalists  wanted  “  The  President’s  March,”  “  Yankee  large  octavo  of  2(M)  i>ages,  and  will  give  the  sci- 

'what^he^se^es  wh^t  heTears'^a^nd’what  he  tracts  or  Bibles;  and  who,  when  he  streams  and  impracticable  roads  and  trails,  Doodle,”  or  “  Stony  Point.”  Feeling  ran  high.  While  entilic  world  a  fuller  idea  than  has  ever  been 

regards  the  last,  I  at  once  yield  to  him,  as  'isits  this  fortress-prison,  walks  along  the  cor-  over  which  tlie  American  jicoiile  were  j'et  to  factions  wrangled,  tlie  lieneiit  night  of  a  favorite  fjiven  before  of  the  wenltli  of  vegetation  in  the 
to  inform  the  public  than  I  since  he  writes  ridor  in  comimny  with  some  Russian  officer,  execute  their  triumiihal  march.  How  bravely  forests  of  America. 

-  _  .  . 1  _ i:a _  V _ _  u: _  a.i _  .ki  _ i  .  .  .  «  *  oroflt  bv  the  DODular  wilL  anil  at  no  tiiiift  In  the  whole  - 


lustrations  to  render  the  subject  intelligible. 


of  his  own  country  and  from  books  in  his  own  Ian-  who  witli  national  jioliteness  furnislies  him  they  cut  their  way  tlirougli  tlie  trackless  for* 
guage.  When,  however,  we  come  to  testimony  from  just  the  sort  of  information  which  lie  is  in  cst,  and  i>lunted  cities  and  towns  in  the  wilder- 


They  are  written  with  great  apparent  candor,  seeing  and  hearing,  things  are  not  quite  the  same.  My  quest  of,  and  tlien  bows  liim  out  completely  ness,  this  history  records. 


ley  cut  their  way  through  the  trackless  for-  P'-o'b  by  the  popular  will  and  at  no  time  in  the  whole 
,  1  1  A  I  ‘A*  7  A.  .  Ai  *11  course  of  his  life  had  so  flue  a  chance  of  profltinK  by 

St,  and  planted  cities  and  towns  in  the  wilder- 

ess,  this  history  recoids.^  hour.  'I’lie  city  was  full  of  excited  Federalists,  who 

The  author  gives  also  Jiictures  of  the  domes-  packed  the  theatre  night  after  night  for  no  oilier  piir- 
ic  life  of  our  fatliers — of  their  manners  and  pose  than  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  over  ’’ The  Pres- 


♦Jescp  Collection  of  the  Woods  of  the  United 
States.  With  an  Account  of  their  Structure,  Quali¬ 
ties,  and  Uses;  with  (teograpliical  and  other  Notes 
upon  the  Trees  which  produee  tliein.  By  C.  8.  Sar¬ 
gent.  I’uiilished  by  1).  Appleton  &  Co. 


and  however  much  we  may  8usi>ect  the  author  critic,  as  far  as  I  understand,  has  seen  the  inside  of  mystified  and  deceived !  Such  are  the  ex-  The  author  gives  also  pictures  of  the  domes-  packed  the  theatre  night  after  night  for  no  other’  pur-  go.it.  l-ui,lished  by  1).  ^ipleton  A  Co.’  ^  ' 

to  have  been  in  some  cases  misled  or  deceived,  two  prisons  in  Petersburg.  I  have  seen  more  than  pjanations  given  to  account  for  his  more  fa-  tic  life  of  our  fathers-of  their  manners  and  pose  tlia..  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  over  “  The  Pres-  - 

we  cannot  doubt  that  he  tells  what  he  believes  twenty  times  two,  all  over  the  Empire ;  and  although  if  yorable  report  of  Russian  institutions  of  ev  customs— a  kind  of  history  which  may  be  made  idont’s  March.”  Ho  determined  to  make  use  of  this  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Gold  Appleton.  Pre- 

to  be  the  truth.  These  volumes  we  have  read,  I  had  iw  a  visitor  seen  ten  times  this  number,  it  would  ^  accustomed  to  re-  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  We  are  ad-  fact.  He  would  hike  the  march,  find  some  one  to  write  «*"'•'  PahUshed  by  D.  Appleton  & 

Hot  make  my  tcstimoDy  MDon  ceTfam  SO  valua-  f  _ . "..  .  .  ..  I  _  ...x  . fo- 


not  only  with  interest,  but  with  some  degree  ceive.  All  this  maybe  admitted,  and  yet  the  mitted  into  their  humble  dwellings;  we  see  f«"-  Patriotic  stanzas  to  suit  it,  and  on  the  night  of  I  —  Vi.i.leton  of  Boston 

of  astonishment  at  the  absolute  contradiction  stands  to  reason  that  upon  such  miUtors  “'^n  could  not  well  be  mistaken  as  to  what  he  how  they  lived,  how  tliey  educated  tlieir  chil-  8‘“K  ‘'‘0'“  “'e  house.  Some  Federalists 


were  consulted,  wore  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  named  ^6®  gentleman  who  occujiied  a  somewhat 
Joseph  Hopkinson  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  write  the  unique  iiosition.  Ho  was  one  of  a  class  more 
words.  He  consented,  and  in  a  few  hours  “Hail  Co-  common  in  England  than  in  this  country,  a 
lumbia  ”  was  produced.  The  night  for  the  benefit  was  gentleman  of  fortune,  which  made  him  quite 


77^  7 - •  r - : — r  iTI - J  deal  better.  It  stands  to  reason  that  upon  such  matters  man  couiu  uui  wc.i  dc  mistuivcu  as  to  wimt  ac  now  iney  iiveu,  now  tney  euucateu  tiieir  cnii-  . . .  ,  ““7“;  7 . ,  .  ,  was  a  gentleman  who  occuiiied  a  somewhat 

uncial len^r"  have  passed  ,,  the  turnkeys  towards  prisoners,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  Meanwhile  there  is  dren.  how  they  worshipped  God.  This  is  a  rsirZpS^raMlTman'^^^^^^^  unique  position.  Ho  was  one  of  a  class  more 

W^thoffi  going  into  auv  general  analysis  the  various  details  of  prison  life  and  discipline  that  d^  one  lesson  which  all  may  earn  from  reading  fascinating  kind  of  literature;  nor  do  we  won-  consented,  and  in  a  few  hours  “Hail  Co-  common  iu  England  than  in  this  country,  a 

7  testimony  Is  as  nothing  these  narratives,  which  we  have  placed  Side  by  der  that  a  scholarly  Professor,  with  the  learn-  jumbia”  was  produced.  The  night  for  the  benefit  was  gentleman  of  fortune,  which  made  him  quite 

^mparison  of  the  works  of  these  two  writere-  compared  with  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  I  willingly  yield  side,  namely,  not  to  let  our  sympathies  run  ed  leisure  wliich  he  may  be  able  to  command,  that  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  April,  and  The  Gazette  independent  of  the  needofprofessionalstud- 

Stepniakontheonehand.  andDr.^nsdell  on  precedence  to  my  critic  But  ’  one  need  not  eat  a  away  with  our  judgment,  and  to  be  extremely  has  entered  it  with  such  ardor,  or  won  in  it  announced  that  the  performance  would  comprise  a  ies  or  pursuits  •  but  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 

the  other— we  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  point,  whole  leg  of  muttou  to  know  how  it  tastes,  and  one  careful  how  we  receive  impressions  from  polit-  such  a  brilliant  success.  The  plan  of  the  work  comedy  called  “  The  Italian  Monk  ”;  the  comic  opera  intellectual  and  literarv  tastes  which  fitted 

A  favorite  topic  with  Rt^so-phobists.  by  which  ^  f  r;ded^r"::pTSt  o'r  Mm  to  bo  the  assokte  of  authors,  scholars, 

they  Illustrate  the  barbarity  of  Russia,  is  the  -  period  of  fifteen  years -from  1790  to  1804-  acter  of  Sir  John  Falstnff;  and  a.,  entire  new  song  artists  The  brother-in-law  of  Longfellow 

prisons  in  that  empire,  which  are  represented  airy  or  close,  lately  whitewashed  or  bi  daubed  a  translation  prom  victor  Huoo.  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  \dmin-  (written  by  a  citizen  of  riiiladelphia),  to  the  tune  ot  ‘  t  +  i  r  ^  e  k  e 

....  ,  ,  k  »  •  ,1  J  with  dirt,  apparently  dry  or  fungus- covered;  and  it  is  «  wiiu  n  iiiciuues  uie  greaiei  part  oi  me  Aumin-  '  j  u  „  „  i,  he  was  the  intimate  uot  only  of  the  Doet,  but 

*f  veritable  places  of  torture.  Especially  do  precisely  to  this  class  of  facts  l  have  professed  to  bear  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  is  the  literary  critic  istration  of  Washington,  all  that  of  Adams,  of  all  the  best  writers  of  Boston  and  Cam- 


A  TRANSLATION  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 


they  tell  us  of  the  great  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  portion  of  which 


precisely  to  this  class  of  facts  I  have  professed  to  bear  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  is  the  literarj’  critic  istration  of  M  ashington,  all  that  of  Adams, 
witness.  Not  one  of  my  alleged  facts,  however,  so  far  of  the  Mail  and  Express  of  this  citj’  (and  who  and  the  first  term  of  Jefferson,  Me  c-an  only 
as  I  know,  has  been  disproved;  but  horrible  pictures  is  certainly  as  competent  a  critic  us  tljyMfSlfh-  ho»i>e  that  tlie  author  will  bo  spared  to  com- 


exteuds  to  five  volumes,  this  second  covering  a  of  “  Rosina  ” ;  “  More  Sack,”  an  epilogue  on  the  char-  jjj„j  associate  of  authors,  scholars, 

period  of  fifteen  years-from  1790  to  1804-  acter  of  sir  John  Falstaff;  and  .u.  entire  new  song  ^rtiats.  The  brother-in-law  of  Longfellow, 
which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Admin-  (v^ritten  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia),  to  the  tune  ot  intimate  uot  onlv  of  the  noet  but 

istration  of  M'ashington,  all  that  of  Adams,  ‘‘  The  President’s  f  T  t  m  berivrit^^^^^^^ 


ot.  Paulin  St.  Petersburg,  a  portion  or  which  j  jjnow,  has  been  disproved;  but  horrible  pictures  is  certainly  as  competent  a  critic  us  tlyMfSlfh-  ho»|>e  that  tlie  author  will  bo  spared  to  com- 
the  Troubetzkoi  Bastion  [or  ravelin]  is  set  have  been  drawn  by ‘Prince  Krapotklno’ and  by  others,  trj’ affords),  quotes  it  that  pai>er  the  fallowing  plete  what  ho  ha.s  begun.  Wo  trust  lie  will  not 
opart  as  Sfrisenior  politk»l  offenders.  This  is  of  certain  prisons  which  for  the  most  part  I  have  not  lines,  which  he  justly  commends  us  liuving  a  be  hastened  by  the  impatience  of  the  imblic, 
represented  to  be  what  the  Bastille  was  in  Paris  visited,  and  so  cannot  contradict  from  personal  testi-  wonderful  vigor.  “  The  Black  Huntsman,”  we  but  will  prepare  every  part  with  the  same  care 
till  it  was  torn  down  by  the  fury  of  the  popu-  naony,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  fortress  prison  hat  Hiv  inform  our  readers,  is  one  of  tlie  and  minute  attention  to  detail  wliich  lie  lias 


coinpanied  by  the  full  band  .and  a  grand  chorus  : 
“  Firm,  united  let  us  bo, 

Rallying  round  our  liberty  I, 

As  a  band  of  lirotbers  joinud. 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  And  1  ” 


lie  was  the  intimate  uot  only  of  the  Doet,  but 
of  all  the  best  writers  of  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Though  he  wrote  no  books,  he  was- 
tlie  companion  and  friend  of  literary  men  all 
over  the  countrj',  wlio  recognized  in  him  a  tal-i 
ent  kindred  to  their  own.  And  now  that  he  is 


Long  lioforo  the  curtain  rose,  the  house  was  too  small  gone,  it  is  most  fit  that  a  collection  of  his  let- 


lace  In  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution— a  Petersburg,  to  the  description 

DlRce  of  dungeons  far  under  ground  like  those  ffie  reader’s  attention, 

under" tne  Doge’a  palace  in  Venice,  where  the  "  prison  for 

purest  patriots  were  buried  alive  for  no  crime  !  o*'**'^®**  o  a  n  s  o  r  an 

,  ,,  long  been  an  exhaustless  mine  fc 

but  that  of  loving  their  country  too  well.  how  he  obtained  pc 

Of  course  no  outsider  could  testify  to  the  Tolstoy  to  visit  it,  he  proceeds 


baldly  inforui  our  readers,  is  one  of  the  and  minute  attention  to  detail  which  lie  has  to  hold  the  thousands  who  clamored  to  be  let  in.  Tho.so  tors  and  journals  should  be  made  by  a  loving 
invite  the  reader’s  attention  legendary  creatures  of  French  and  German  po-  shown  hitherto.  A  few  l.rief  extracts  from  this  who  got  in  were  too  excited  to  wait  cinietly  for  the  song,  hand,  which  should  servo  as  a  memorial  of 

•al  offenders  in  romance,  who  rides  abroad  on  dark  second  volume  will  give  some  idea  of  the  inter-  At  last  the  comedy  ended,  and  Mr.  Fox  appeared  upon  this  highly  cultivatod  and  true-hearted  gentle- 

Petersburg  has  niRhtS  and  through  gloomy  forests,  as  the  est  of  its  subjects,  and  the  grajihic  style  in  stage.  Every  line  was  loudly  applauded,  flie  whole 

lorror-monirer  avenger  of  crime,  and  whose  unexpected  com-  which  they  are  presented.  The  volume  begins  house  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  when  the  verso  “Be-  ___ 

^  '  .  ..  .  .1  1  .  V  .  «  .  ..  ..  ...  thn  ohiAf  who  now  oommnnila  **  wm«  ron.Dhn<I  tho  a  ......  ...  u. .  i>..  itr _ 


“  rPaire  640  1  The  orison  for  nolitical  offenders  in  iav./  AEWk,  veaxa  ^  ^  -  - -  •  i  ^  inj?niy  emtivau*a  unu  rrue-uoartea  geniie- 

the  fortress  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  at  Petersburg  has  niRhtS  and  through  gloomy  forests,  as  the  est  of  its  subjects,  and  the  grajihic  style  in  ^‘‘e  stage.  Every  line  was  loudly  applauded,  flie  whole 

long  been  an  exhaustless  mine  for  the  horror-monger  avenger  of  crime,  and  whose  unexpected  com-  which  tiiey  are  presented.  Tlie  volume  begins  hou««  jo’oed  m  the  chorus,  and  wlieu  the  verse  “  Be-  ____ 

[After  staling  how  he  obtained  permission  from  Count  ing  may  carry  dismay  to  castle  and  court ;  and  with  pictures  of  life  at  the  South  as  it  existed  ‘'‘"'l  ^  i 

lAiici  fiuiiiij,  “c  uumiudu  iJiiuii.  Biuu  -T  ,  11  •  •  •  1  .  .....  1  .  .....  .  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered  till  the  building  New  York :  A.  1).  F.  Randolph  A  Co.  188a. 

Tolstoy  to  visit  it,  he  proceeds.]  Thus  prepared,  I  whom  \  ictor  Hugo  here  calls  in  impassioned  in  179().  At  that  date  society  in  Georgia  must  s,.ook  to  its  foundations.  Four  times  the  song  was  en-  In  l.er  beautiful  and  attractive  volume,  en- 


horrors  of  this  terrible  place  of  punishment,  went  to  the  fortress,  was  introduced  to  the  Command-  language  to  “  Imnt  tlie  Caesar,  huut  the  Poi»e,”  have  been  iu  a  pretty  rough  state,  according 
for  it  was  not  open  to  the  public;  no  stranger  ent,  Oen.  Ganetzky,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Plevna,  and  and  above  all  to  strike  down  Hugo’s  chief  ene-  to  tlie  following ; 


was  iiermitted  to  enter  it.  Whatever  cruelties  then,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  fortress  and  mj' and  iiersecutor,  “  tlie  brigand  Bonaparte.” 

it  might  witness  were  hidden  under  the  cover  the  governor  of  the  prison,  proceeded  to  my  inspection,  ^yg  jjj.  f^toddard  ; 

darkness  The  onlv  authentic  information  I  described  my  visit  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  ......  .  ,  , 

VI  uaiaucbB.  iue  uuiy  autucuLic  luiuiuiaiiou  _ j  ..  .  *  ■'  .  The  Cbr  st  nii  TTiiion  of  June  4  contains  a  iiiag- 


corod,  was  demanded  again  at  the  end  of  the  panto-  titled  “A  Summer  in  Scandinavia,”  Mrs.  Stone 
mime,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  play.  A  few  called  jjj^g  given  a  lively  and  interesting  description 


"  Bees  and  huskiiigs,  play.s  and  assemblies,  barn-  for  “  Ca  Ira,”  but  were  quickly  put  down.  The  words  »  .  .i  natural  glories  and  artistic 

raisings  and  tea-parties  wore  indeed  not  in  vogue.  No  of  “Hail  Columbia’  were  printed  in  full  in  the  news-  .,  »  .v  xr  i  .lo 

pastime  could  flourish  among  them  that  did  not  par-  papers  of  the  following  day.  The  Gazette  hoped  that  tl'easiires  of  these  Northern  M^ds,  toward 


VI  uitiHucss.  LUC  ouiy  uutueuLic  luiormauou  .  j  .........  ....  The  Christian  Union  of  June  4  contains  a  mag-  “oi  par-  papers  of  tne  following  day.  The  Gazette  hoped  that  .  •.  «  is  ok 

must  come  from  prisoners  themselves,  and  they  February,  1883,  and  the  contribution  was  criticized  in  translation  liv  Mr.  William  James  Linton,  of  danger  or  risk.  They  formed  hunting  clubs,  every  lady  in  the  city  would  practice  the  music,  learu  '^Mch  SO  many  tourists  are  now  flocking.  She 

were  forbidden  all  communication  with  the  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Prince  the  eminent  English  engraver,  of  one  of  the  most  mid  met  once  a  fortnight.  Tliey  gambled,  they  bet,  the  words,  and  sing  them  at  the  next  repetition;  then  writes  in  a  clear  style,  with  flowing  lien  and 


outside  world.  No  letters  could  be  written  Arapotkine,  whilst  in  The  Times  of  Dec.  7th,  there  ap-  remarkable  poems  tliat  Victor  Hugo  ever  wrote,  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  see  cocks  cut  each  other  to  perhaps  the  two  or  three  French-Americans  who  re-  taste.  She  went  to  Scandinavia  knowing 
for  the  Tirisoiiers  were  not  allowed  even  nen  “  communication  respecting  the  Troubetzkoy  It  w  ill  be  found  in  l^s  r/inlhnents  where  it  is  not  pieces  with  spurs  made  of  steel.  They  came  from  all  mained  might  feel  the  charm  of  patriotism,  and  join  iu  what  to  look  for,  and  well  (jualified  to  describe 

led  teD  W  leritltd  “  I  “  ^  parts  to  eiitci'  their  horses  for  quarter  races  or  contest  the  chorus  of  the  song.  what  she  Saw.  Her  book  will  therefore  be  an 


and  ink,  but  one  wretched  sufferer  last  year  most  startling  character.  As  I  read  the  letter  (less  version; 

managed  to  trace  a  few  lines  in  blood,  which  he  than  a  column  long)  with  pencil  in  hand,  I  marked  no  **bai  k  huntsman. 

took  from  his  veins,  not  with  a  lancet  or  knife,  less  than  thirty-eight  places  that  seemtHl  to  me  errors,  Wlio  passctli  t>y  V  The  wood  is  black  witli  i 

but  by  biting  his  own  fiesh!  A  letter  thus  misrepresentations,  exaggerations,  or  doubtful  pus-  The  ravens  erowd  each  other  in  their  fliglit, 

written,  coming,  as  it  were,  from  the  under-  sages;  whilst  from  certain  discrepunelcs  lietween  the  The  rain-jdrops  fall.  •  i  .. . 

world,  might  well  produce  an  impression.  It  writer’s  statements  and  what  I  saw  myself,  and  was  Blatdt  Hunt. smalf  call, 

was  at  once  caught  up  by  the  revolutionary  by  two  ex-prLsoners  from  the  fortress,  I  .strongly  .  v.-  i-i 

press,  and  scattered  over  Europe.  Extracts  «*«t  the  correspondent  had  not  been  con-  sorter  iSTrrout 

from  it  apiieared  in  the  London  Times.  “  Step-  ***  Timw  to  Subbath-w  itches  through  the  wild  wo4*d  I 

niak,”  who  has  seen  the  letter  and  had  it  in  r  n*  V  iT  '  ”"^1^  r  ”  Their  hootings  all  alxiut. 

his  own  hand  takes  from  it  its  descrintion  of  ^  ^  PP  beneath  a  corner  cloud  upfurl  d 

^  ’  It  1  S  description  of  goms  doulrf  whether  the  affair  were  not  a  hoax.  Per-  Dimlv  the  moon  peers  out. 

this  gloomy  prison-house,  over  the  doors  of  haps  it  was  well  that  my  strictures  did  not  appear,  for  „  ,,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  -u  t 

which  might  well  be  written,  as  in  Dante  over  the  unanswered  allegations  led  an  ’  Englishman  ’  to  the*  woods  and  fallow  through  1 

the  gates  of  Hell :  “  Whoso  enters  here,  let  him  visit  the  Troubetzkoy  Bastion,  and  to  write  afterwards  It  is  night. 


Wlio  passctli  t>y  V  The  wood  is  black  witli  nigiit. 


Tlie  forest-lioughs  are  tenipest-whii  l’d. 

And  shriek,  as  if  a  rout 

Of  Subbath-w itches  through  the  wild  wo<*d  luiil'd 
Their  hootings  all  aliout. 


for  a  purse  in  three-mile  boats.  At  such  times  the  men  . .  ....  . .  ...... 

,  ,  .  .  .  «  ,  ,  ...  .  the  story  of  a  KENTUCKY  REVIVAL.  CACuiiciit  cuiupuiiiou  na  uiiooo 

of  a  lower  caste  played  E.  O.  and  faro,  wrestled,  and  nf  the  midnftrht  tmn  while  it  mav  also 

r^nS';'  he,,,  those  who  .,«y  ho„;e ,» share  some  o, 

scenes  that  the  fighting  was  rarely  in  liot  bloo,l,  that  way  across  the  pine  barrens  to  Ohio,  but  turned  aside  the  pleasures  which  the  travelers  ^Ojoy.  Her 
the  preliminaries  were  coolly  arranged,  and  tliat  each  to  be  present  at  a  sacramental  solemnity  on  Bed  River,  kindly  references  to  good  old  Bernadotte,  and 
combatant  agreed  before  lie  began  whether  it  would  lie  'Pbe  people  were  accustomed  to  gather  at  such  times  on  her  kindling  enthusiasm  over  the  great  Gus- 
falr  to  bite  off  an  ear,  to  gouge  an  eye,  or  maim  his  op-  “  Friday,  and  by  praying  and  singing  and  hearing  ser-  tavus  Vasa,  add  zest  to  what  is  otherwise  ex¬ 
ponent  ill  a  yet  more  terrible  way.  Gouging  was  al-  •'■'os,  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  cellent ;  and  we  cordially  commend  her  work 

ways  permissible.  Every  bully  grew  a  long  thumb-nail  suerament  on  Sunday.  At  the  Red  River  meeting  the  to  the  notice  of  OUr  readers, 
or  fliiger-nail  for  that  very  purpose,  and  when  he  had  brothers  were  asked  to  preach,  and  one  did  so  with  -  -  - 

hia  opponent  down  would  surely  use  it,  unless  the  un-  astonishing  fervor.  As  he  spoke  the  people  were  deep-  The  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Company,  Nor- 

fortunate  man  cried  out  ’  King's  cruise,’ or  enough.  If  ly  moved,  tears  ran  .streaming  down  their  faces,  and  wich,  Conn.,  have  issued  “  The  Old  Testament, 
the  gouger  took  out  the  eye  of  but  one  man,  his  punish-  ®®®  (“  woman  far  in  the  rear  oi  the  house)  broke  Being  the  Version  set  forth  A.  D.  1611  compar- 
ment  might  be  a  few  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  a  few  through  order  and  began  to  shout.  For  two  hours  af-  vvith  the  most  Ancient  Authorities  and  Re- 
lashos  of  tlie  whip.  When  he  repeated  the  offence,  he  ter  the  regular  preachers  ha, I  gone,  the  crowd  lingered  j  ^  »»  Tfloy  liave  sent  US  a  copy  bound  in 

might,  the  law  declared,  be  put  to  death.  Yet  the  prac-  tmd  were  loth  to  depart.  While  they  tarried,  one  of  the  p  '  ,„f,rneoo  dIU  edges  iirice  including 

tice  was  long  a  favorite  one,  and  common  as  far  Nortli  Brothers  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  speak.  He  rose  Lout  one  fourth  the  nrlce 

as  the  Maryland  border.”  them  that  he  felt  called  to  preach;  that  he  postage  $.5,  wlik  h  is  about  one-fourth  the  prl^ 

,,,  •,  tu  ■  -  I  -  .1  ..I  •  1  could  not  be  silent.  The  words  which  thou  fell  from  of  the  English  edition.  The  volume  is  hand- 

Siavery  ^  it  then  existed  at  t  he  Soiitli  is  de-  ,,,g  roused  the  people  before  him  “  to  a  pungent  some  enough  for  the  parlor  or  library,  and 
scribed.  Large  numbers  of  tlie  slaves  were  sense  of  sin.”  Again  and  again  the  woman  shouted,  very  convenient  for  the  reading-desk  or  pulpit, 
almost  us  wild  and  savage  us  wlien  cajitured  in  and  would  not  be  silent.  He  started  to  go  to  her.  The  The  verses  and  chapters  are  so  designateti  by 
their  native  country.  But  of  more  sanitarj’  in-  crowd  begged  him  to  turn  back.  Something  within  him  fljrures,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
tere.st,  at  least,  is  the  following  description  of  urged  him  on,  and  he  went  through  the  house  shouting  g^jjy  passage  desired  for  use  or  comparison, 
the  raging  of  the  yellow  fever  plague  iu  1793  in  and  exhorting  and  praising  God.  In  a  moment  the  rj  chamberlain  of  Brooklyn 


what  she  saw.  Her  book  will  therefore  be  an 
excellent  companion  ftir  those  who  visit  the 


the  gates  of  Hell :  “  Whoso  enters  here,  let  him 
leave  all  hope  behind.”  “  Stepniak  ”  says : 

“  Prisoners  are  generally  transferred  to  the  Troubetz- 
aoi  ravelin  a  few  weeks  after  their  conviction.  You  are 


visit  the  Troubetzkoy  Bastion,  and  to  write  afterwards  It  is  night, 

te  The  Pall  Mall  Oazett<‘  of  Feb.  13th,  1884.  He  said  Hunt  the  Tsar,  hunt  .Austria  too. 
that  the  letter  was  well  known  to  the  police  in  Peters-  Black  Huntsnian  ! 

burg,  and  had  iieen  written,  not  from  the  fortress  in  forest-boughs,  A<'. 


told  one  line  morning  at  a  time  perhaps  when  you  are  Blood,  but  in  red  ink  at  Geneva  I  Thus  I  have  his  tes-  Don  thy  gaiters,  wind  thy  horn  ! 
in  dally  exneotation  of  beinir  sent  to  8il«ria.  that  vou  “mony  to  confirm  iny  own  observations,  and  to  assist  Hunt  the  deer  that  in  the  corn 


in  daily  expectation  of  being  sent  to  Sil«ria,  that  you 
must  change  your  cell.  You  are  ordered  to  don  a  reg¬ 


ular  convict  suit,  the  princijial  garment  of  which  is  a  l®Ber-wrlter  have  said, 
gray  coat,  ornamented  with  a  yellow  ali.  Preceded  by  What  he  a 

one  gendarme  and  followed  by  another,  you  are  then  “  Two  buildings  witbi 


me  iu  my  remarks  on  what  Prince  Krapotkine  and  the 


What  he  saw  in  the  Prison. 

“  Two  buildings  witbin  the  fortress  walls  now  serve 


Oonie  to  feetl ! 

Hunt  ixitli  king  and  priest  till  morn, 
Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest-boughs,  Ac. 

Thundei'-torrents  Hood  the  sky ; 


led  through  a  maze  of  passages,  corridors  and  vaults,  as  prisons— the  ’  Troubetzkoy  Bastion  ’  and  the  ‘  Cour-  would  Hy  : 

until  a  door,  which  seems  to  open  into  the  wall,  is  tine  of  Catherine  II.’  The  Troubetzkoy  prison  con  . - 


Hope  is  none. 


xeuched.  Here  your  conductor  stops,  the  door  is  ojien-  -sists  of  seventy-two  cells,  in  two  stories,  built  or  ar-  Hunt  tlie  judge  and  hunt  the  spy, 


Philadelphia: 


floor,  to  use  his  own  words,  ’’  was  covered  with  the 


od,  and  you  are  told  to  enter.  For  a  minute  or  two  you  ranged  in  their  present  form  about  1870.  The  windows 
can  see  nothing,  so  deep  is  the  gloom.  The  coldness  of  of  the  cells  look  out  on  the  outer  fortress  wall,  from 


Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest-bouglis,  Ac. 


certifies  that  he  has  “comiiared  this  edition. 


the  place  chills  you  to  the  bone,  and  there  is  a  damp,  which  the  building  is  separated  by  a  court  about  twenty  _\ii  Saint  Anthony’s  flend-crew, 
moldy  smell  like  that  ot  a  charnel-house  or  an  111-ven-  feet  wide.  The  doors  of  the  cells  open  In  one  wall  of  a  The  iiearded  oat-Helds  leaping  tlirougli. 
tilated  cellar.  The  only  light  comes  from  a  little  dor-  wide  passage,  down  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  piece  of  Move  thee  not. 

nier-wiudow  looking  toward  the  counterscarp  of  the  matting,  deadening  the  footsteps  of  jias.scrs-tiy.  As  we  Hunt  the  monk,  the  abbe  too, 
bastion.  The  panes  are  dark  gray,  being  overlaid  with  entered,  a  hush  was  called  (I  suppose  in  order  that  the  ^^'''^Th^for^t^'oii  hs  te 

a  thick  coating  of  dust  that  seems  to  have  lain  there  nearest  prisoner  might  not  be  aware  of  our  pre-senco),  g  ■ »  ‘  - 

for  ages.  When  your  eyes  have  liecome  accustomed  to  and  the  cover  of  an  inspiection-hole  was  gently  raised,  tslil>  ^By  hounds  with  the  bear  to  coi>e  ; 
the  obscurity,  you  perceive  that  you  are  the  tenant  of  a  that  I  might  look  witbin.  The  name,  too,  of  the  occu-  '''dd  boar  to  escaixs^thee  lioj>e  . 
oell  a  few  paces  wide  and  long.  In  one  corner  is  a  bed  pant  wa.s  given  me.  it  lieing  none  other  than  that  of  the  Oesar  luint  tiie  Pope 

of  straw,  with  a  woolen  counterpane  as  thin  as  paper —  man  who  took  a  xhop  and  made  a  mine  under  one  of  Kliiew’ Huntsmaii ' 


nothing  else.  The  prisoners  of  the  Troubetzkoi  bastion 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  cells  for  any  purpose 


the  streets  of  Petersburg,  with  the  dial>olical  design  of 
blowing  up  the  late  Emperor.  Of  course  I  peeped 


whatever,  either  night  or  day  (except  for  the  regulation  breathle.isly  in,  and  duly  prepared  my  nerves  to  see 
exercise).  You  are  thus  obliged  to  live,  sleep,  eat,  and  how  this  arch-offender  was  lieing  treated,  and  what 
drink  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  corruption  and  likelihood  there  seemed  of  his  losing  his  health  or  rea- 
fatal  to  health.  In  your  other  cell  you  had  a  few  requi-  son,  or  of  sinking  into  the  ghastly  condition  of  political 
sites,  generally  considered  indispensable  for  all  men  prisoners  as  described  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  But 
above  the  level  of  .savages,  such  us  a  comb,  a  hair-  the  man  appeareil  to  be  liearing  bis  fate  better  than 


Do  thy  work ! 

Hunt  the  Cii'sar,  hunt  the  Pope. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest-lKiughs,  Ac. 

The  wolf  from  out  thy  patli  may  start ; 
Thy  pack  upon  his  trail  dejiart ! 

Run  him  down ! 

Hunt  ttie  brigand  Bonaparte, 

Black  Huntsman ! 

l  lie  torest-leaves  fall,  tempest-wliirl  il ; 
Still’d  is  the  Sabbath  rout 


brush,  and  a  piece  of  soap.  You  were  also  allowed  to  wa.s  to  be  expected.  He  seemed  to  be  in  good  liealth,  Thai  through  the  forest  lale  their  liootiiigo  huri'd 
have  a  few  books,  and  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  obtained,  and  showed  not  the  least  tendency  to  insanity.  In  fact  Tlie  cock’s  shrili  clarion  sliout 

of  course,  at  your  own  expense.  Here  you  are  denied  ho  was  lying  at  full  length  upon  his  bed,  with  his  toes  Piercetli  the  clouds.  The  storm  is  all  unfurl’d. 


even  these  poor  luxuries,  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Trou-  in  the  air,  reading  a  book  and  smoking  a  cigar  I  Broadly  the  dawn  .shines  out. 

betzkoi  ravelin  prisoners  are  forbidden  the  po&sesslon  ’’ I  was  not  invited,  and  I  did  notask,  to  enter  the  All  ri'sumi's  its  asfiecl  right, 

of  any  object  whatever  uot  given  to  them  by  the  ad-  compartment,  but  pas.sed  on  to  an  adjoining  and  simi-  Thou  again  art  France,  so  briglit 

uiiuLstration,  and  as  the  udmiBistratioii  gives  neither  lar  cell,  to  examine  it  minutely.  It  measured  (roughly)  .knd  fair  to  sei> : 

tea  nor  sugar,  neither  brush  nor  comb  nor  soup,  you  23  feet  long  by  11  broad  and  10  high.  The  window  was  "^Be  dawn-white  Angel  clothed  iu  light, 

cannot  have  them.  Worse  still  is  the  deprivation  of  not  of  ground  or  corrugated  glass,  but  was  too  high  to  sman  . 

books.  In  no  part  of  tbe  fortress  may  books  be  brought  allow  of  the  prisoner  looking  out.  It  was  large  enough  The  writer  of  this  note  has  a  prett; 

from  without.  Ordinary  prisoners  must  content  them-  to  admit  a  sufficiency  ol  light  by  day,  and  all  through  quaintaiiee  with  the  whole  colony  of  mi 


’’ The  patients  died  by  scores.  Their  medicine  was  Their  cries  for  mercy  were  terrible  to  hear.  ^ oHition 

rarely  administered,  their  food  was  scanty  and  ill-pre-  Home  found  forgiveness,  but  many  went  away  “  spirit-  JvaroGv  Press” 

pared,  their  persons  were  never  wasned,  their  fllth  was  ually  wounded,”  and  suffering  unutterable  agony  of  pnnted  by  the  English  univereiiy  rxe  . 
suffered  to  stand  for  uays  in  the  very  rooms  where  they  sou'-  Nothing  could  allay  the  excitement.  Every  set-  The  publishers  say  they  put  this  book  OI  near 
lay.  Such  wan  the  jiupuhir  horror  of  this  place,  that  tlemeiit  alonjf  the  Green  River  and  the  Cumberland  1100  pages  ia  type  in  less  than  eight  days  after 
rather  than  go  to  it,  the  afflicted  hid  the  .symptoms  of  was  full  of  religious  fervor.  .Mon  fitted  their  wagons  receiving  the  English  copy.  Enterprise  like 
their  malady  as  long  as  they  could,  and  when  unable  ''^Bh  beils  and  provisions,  and  travelleil  fifty  miles  to  this  merits  encouragement. 

longer  to  do  so,  lockisl  themselves  in  their  rooms  or  camp  ujion  the  ground  and  hear  him  preach.  The  idea  - 

rushed  out  of  the  city,  and  perished  under  haystacks  or  was  new ;  hundreds  adopted  it,  and  curap-moetlngs  be-  Beecher’s  sermons  ’On  Evolution  are 

in  ditclies.  Nor  did  those  who  quitted  the  city  in  issrfect  At  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting  20,060  were  encamp-  published  in  “  The  Pulpit  of  To-day,”  at  WCit- 

hcalth  fare  inucli  licttcr.  For,  once  out,  it  was  almost  The  excitement  surpassed  anyfliing  that  had  been  jjgpj  N.  Y.  Thev  are  advertised  as  from  Ellin- 

impossible  to  go  on.  At  every  seaport  along  the  whole  known.  Men  who  came  to  scoff  remained  lo  pray.  ,yQ^^»g  reports  revised  by  Mr.  Beecher  him- 
coast  a  quarantine  was  laid  on  packets  and  sloops  from  All  day  and  all  night  the  crowd  swarmed  to  and  fro  ’  onlv  reports  for  which  he  con- 

Pliiiadclphia.  Some  towns  forbade  the  .stages  to  pass  from  preacher  to  preacher,  singing,  shouting,  laugh-  “  ■  I  Month 

j  through  them.  The  inhabitants  of  one  burned  a  wagon  ing,  now  rushing  off  to  listen  to  some  new  oxhorter  sents  to  bo  resi>Ol^lble.  Now  let  P  . 

I  loaded  with  furniture,  on  the  highway.  Those  of  an-  who  had  cllrabiid  upon  a  stump,  now  gathering  around  all  of  the  Central  Presbyterian,  or  some  equai- 
j  other  tired  on  a  stagc-coach.  Others  put  up  rude  huts  *’ome  unfortunate  who  in  their  pi'culiar  language  was  ly  able  scientist,  review  the  series,  and  disiiose 
I  on  the  outskirts,  when*  each  .stranger  was  carefully  ex-  “spiritually  slain.”  Soon  men  and  women  fell  in  such  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  Jiroteusions  to  new  discover- 
j  amined  before  he  wa.s  suffered  to  go  on.  .\t  every  ferry  numbers,  that  it  became  impossllile  for  the  multitude  }es  in  science  and  religion  . 

.stood  an  armed  guard  to  keep  back  suspected  persons,  to  move  about  without  trampling  them,  and  they  were  - 

If  a  hungry  fugitive  begged  for  food  at  a  farmer’s  door,  hurried  to  the  meeting-house.  At  no  time  was  the  The  interest  that  children  often  take  in 
he  was  given  a  crust  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork  and  bid-  floor  less  than  lialf  covered.  Some  lay  quiet,  unable  to  matters  requiring  Jiatient  research,  has  been 
den  to  hurry  away.  Postmasters  would  handle  no  let-  move  or  speak;  some  talked,  but  could  not  move;  exemplified  bj' the  recent  prize  liage  of  “feet 
ters  till  they  had  lie«*n  seized  with  a  tongs  and  steep-  some  tx'at  the  floor  with  their  heels;  some,  shrieking  in  without  o^^uerst,”  in  8t.  Nicholas.  More  than 


d  in  vinegar.  Innkeepers  would  admit  no  traveller  agony,  Ixiunded  aliout,  it  is  said,  like  a  live  fish  out  of  .  thousand  children  in  this  countrv  and 

ill  he  had  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  diil  not  come  water;  many  lay  down  and  rolled  over  and  over  for  „  Urttotn  at.wlia,!  the  nn-zvIlriD  feet 

rom  the  infected  city.  But  the  saddest  of  all  sights  hours  at  a  time ;  others  rushed  wildly  over  the  stumps  G^mt  Britain  studieaj  over  the  puz  *  ’ 

Fere  the  little  children  who,  hungry,  orphaned,  and  And  lienchea,  and  then  plunged,  shouting  “Lost!  and  sent  in  lusts  of  the  animals  to  which  they 


homeless,  wandered  through  the  streets.  No  one  would  1  ”  into  the  foresE 


judged  tliem  tn  belong. 


Irom  without.  Ordinary  prisoners  must  content  them-  to  admit  a  sufficiency  ol  light  by  day,  and  all  through 
tielves  during  all  the  years  of  their  solitary  confinement  the  Winter  nights  there  was  kept  burning,  not  a  miser- 


The  writer  of  this  note  ha.s  a  pretty  wide  ac-  feed  them.  None  would  go  near  them.  One.  half  dead 
laintaiice  with  the  whole  colony  of  modem  Eng-  from  .starvation,  was  found  in  a  deserted  blacksmith 


quaintance  with  the  whole  colony  of  modem  Eng-  from  s 
lish  Translators  in  Verse,  beginning  in  this  cen-  shop.’’ 
tury  with  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Frere,  coming 


...  .  _ »  _ ..Ll»  r.wh  ll<Tht  Lilt  a  mllomn  ,.a  T  lurj' WUIl  Bcoil,  Dj  ioii,  oiieiicy,  aim  r  leie,  Coming  TRAVEL  BY  ST.VGE  IN  1800.  EiXCUESUSeS,  Maps  anu  naus,  auu  lllUStra-  VOIB.  1.  ana  II. - cnapten*  on  riani  Lire,  oy  sopnie 

with  such  as  are  contained  In  the  pnson  librarj,  a  few  able  rush-light,  but  a  good  oil-lamp,  such  as  I  ha>o  throiiirh  Hunt  the  Bowrinus  ( father  and  sonl  .  v  ..  t  ,  k—  Herrick. - Harper's  iiamly  Serif's:  The  Mabdl  Past 

hundred  volumes,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mag-  never  seen  in  a  prison  before  or  since.  There  was  a  \ro„inn  Father  Proiit  Lom/fellow  Brvant  RrooL-s  Travel  by  stagecoach  was  not  devoid  of  iucidout  in  tlOIlS,  bj  the  Lowell  Hebrew  Club.  Edited  by  ami  Present.  By  James  Darmesteter,  Profeenor  in  the  Col- 


We  have  a  volume,  entitled  “The  Book  of  public ationh. 

Father  Vew  Tranalntinn  with  Critical  Kotoa  HiirperkBrotherH.NewVork  .TheCongoandthoFound- 

Esiner,arvew  iransiauon,  wiin  L^riucai  xvotes,  ol  its  Free  state.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  In  two  volumes. 

Excursuses,  Maps  and  Plans,  and  Illustra-  Vols.  I.  and  II. - chapters  on  Plant  Life.  By  Sophie  Bled 


hundred  volumes,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mag-  never  seen  in  a  prison  before  or  since.  There  was  a  jiagjnn.  Father  Prout,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Brooks’,  Travel  by  stagecoacn  was  not  uevoia  or  incident  m 
nzines  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  supply  ot  water,  with  a  drinking-cup  and  a  salt-cellar;  Bayard  Taylor,  and  ending  with  SirThf*odore  Mar-  lo  the  usual  discomforts  and  extortions  ot  thh 

“  But  to  the  doomed  captive  ot  the  Troubetzkoi—  and  the  sanitary  arrangements,  though  not  quite  up  tin  and  Swinburne ;  and  it  is  his  delilierate  opin-  primitive  mode  of  conveyance,  were  added  annoyancet 
doomed  to  a  fate  worse  than  death— are  interdicted  to  the  present  standard,  would  have  passeil  muster  at  ion  that  Mr.  Linton  is  easily  sujierior  to  all  of  arising  from  vile  roads  and  unconscionable  drivers 
hooks  of  every  sort.  ‘  They  may  not  read  even  the  Bi-  the  time  the  cells  were  constructed.  The  floor  was  of  them  in  this  wonderful  rendering  of  \  ictor  Hugo  s  This  is  one  experience  of  a  man  who  “  had  quitted 
i.i,,  ’  oavu  tho  Vn  tuft  imi  AlthAr  njAntnl  or  nsiihnite.  and  the  room  was  warmed  bv  a  nelrkkn.  or  toa.sterjiiece. _  Philadelphia  for  New  York”:  “All  went  smoothly  til 


the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  supply  ot  water,  with  a  drinking-cup  and  a  salt-cellar ;  Ba|ard ’Xaylo^  anTending  with  Sir  Theiid’ore  Mar^  To  the  usual  discomforts  and  extortions  ot  this  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Haley,  M.  A.  Andover :  W.  F.  L.mlnil*’  b"  SivIIsTrL 

imed  captive  ot  the  Troubetzkoi—  and  the  sanitary  arrangements,  though  not  quite  up  tin  and  Swinburne;  and  it  is  his  delilierate  opin-  primitive  mode  of  conveyance,  were  added  annoyances  Drai>er.”  This  book  is  a  Jiatchwork  of  (lif-  - Harimr's  Franklin  Sfiusrn  Library:  The  Revised  Version 


books  of  every  sort.  ‘  They  may  not  read  even  the  Bi- 1  the  time  the  cells  were  constructed. 


ble.’says  the  letter.  No  occupation,  either  mental  or  asphalte,  and  the  room  was  warmed  by  a  petchka  or  i  icce.  _  Philadelphia  for  New  York  :  All  went  smoothly  till 

manual,  l.eguiles  the  wretched  monotonv  of  their  lives,  stove,  and  ventilated ;  was  fitted  with  an  air-beU,  and  K'iniTulev  a  dmiohtpr  of  Plmrlea  ‘hetown  of  Brunswick.  There  one 

_  had  in  it  an  iron  table  and  bedstead.  On  the  latter  was  Hose  U  Ein^iey,  a  daugnier  OI  t^arles  line  was  overtaken,  and  a  race  Imgan.  At 

•  Russia  Undkb  thi  Tzabs.  By  Stepniak.  Published  placed  first  a  mattress  of  straw,  then  one  of  flock,  with  article  on  lieorge  Elizabethtown  a  young  woman,  well  mounted,  rode  up 

K-  Z'La-Iaa  OAtShnArV  Saaa  f  ^  _ ... _  _ u  ,  T  _ _ _ .-j  EllOt  S  COUDtV.  WarWlCkshirC.  to  the  Julv  aac.  Ta  aa  IaaIaaI 


by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  feather  pillows,  su 

*  Russian  Central  Asia,  including  Kuldja,  Bokhara,  anv  other  prison. 

Khiva,  and  Merv.  By  Henry  Ransdell  D.D.,  Fellow  ..  The  diet  was  reprei 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  4c.  Two  volumes,  ■*^®®  *^1** 

8vo.  Published  by  Houghton,  Jfifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston,  at  one  o’clock,  consia 


two  feather  pillows,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  provid- 


ion  that  Mr.  Linton  is  easily  sujierior  to  all  of  arising  from  vile  roads  and  unconscionable  drivers,  ferent  authors,  and  of  considerable  variation  af,d'*Senrterm?8™preferr^  by  the'Ainer^n^i^ViL^^^ 
them  in  this  wonderful  rendering  of  \  ictor  Hugo  s  This  is  one  experience  of  a  man  who  “  had  quitted  Jq  ability  displayed  in  its  several  pieces.  e<i  as  Foot-notes,  in  Four  Parts :  Part  iv. — isalob  xl.  3  to 
masterpiece.  -  Philadelphia  for  New  York”:  “All  went  smoothly  till  The  Lowell  Hebrew  Club  is  worthy  of  com-  *h^*iZ“ 

Miss  Rose  G  Kingsley  a  daughter  of  Charles  There  one  nieudation  for  its  industry  in  the  study  of  the  Rzibert  carter  a  Brothers,  New  York :  Taken  or  Left.  By 

-Uias  ivoac  V  .  y,  K  of  a  rival  line  Was  Overtaken,  and  a  nice  liegan.  At  _  ,  .  ...a  ..aa  r  aI^a  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  author  of  ••  Christie's  Old  Organ,”  ftc. 

Kingsley,  contributes  the  article  on  “  George  Elizabethtown  a  young  woman,  well  mounted,  rode  up  ;  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  ^ 

Eliot's  County,”  Warwickshire,  to  the  July  behind  the  coach  and  attempted  to  pass.  In  an  Instan  members  would  have  been  wiser  if  they  had  d.  Lithrop  a  Co.,  Bi*ten  wide  Awake  for  July,  1^. 


C6Dturj'.  George  B&ncroft  has  also  written  I  half  the  men  on  the  stage  began  to  revile  her  most  retained  their  productions  for  private  use. 


“The  diet  was  represented  to  be  as  follows:  Dinner  briefly  of  Henry  Clay,  though  we  believe  nerer  shamefully,  raised  a  great  shout,  frightened  her  horse.  They  have  given  the  public  a  crude  and  ill- 
at  one  o’clock,  consisting  of  two  courses— the  first  “a  Clay  Whig  ”  himself.  and  all  but  unseated  her.  One  Indeed  ventured  to  ex- ’  digested  mass  of  incomplete  material. 


D.  LuUirop  a  Co.,  Boston  -  Wide  Awake  for  July,  18Sfi. 

E.  B.  Pelton,  Publisher,  ‘iS  Bond  street.  New  York:  The 
Eclectic  Magazine  tor  July,  1S85. 

Bandulph  a  Oo.,  New  York  :  Tbe  Expositor  for  July,  MM, 
W.  Bobertson  Nlooll,  M.A.,  Eitltor. 
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The  Lesson  :  1  Kings  xii.  25-33. 

25.  Them  Jeroboam  built  Shechem  In  mount  Ephraim, 
and  dwelt  therein;  and  went  out  from  thence,  aiid  built 
Penuel. 

25.  And  Jeroboam  said  In  his  heart.  Now  shall  the  king¬ 
dom  return  to  the  house  of  David  ; 

27.  If  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the 
liOrd  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn 
again  unto  their  Lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah, 
and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Rehoboam  king  of 
Judah. 

28.  Whereupon  the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two 
calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  them.  It  Is  too  much  for  you 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  :  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

29.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the  other  put  he  in 
Dan. 

30.  And  this  thing  became  a  sin :  for  the  people  went  to 
worship  before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan. 

31.  And  he  made  a  house  of  high  places,  and  made  priests 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of 
I.«vt. 

32.  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  In  the  eighth  month, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that 
is  In  Judah,  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar.  So  did  he  in 
Bethel,  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  be  had  made :  and 
he  placed  In  Bethel  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he 
had  made. 

33.  So  he  offered  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  made  In 
Bethel  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the 
month  which  he  had  devised  of  bis  own  heart :  and  ordain- 
'Od  a  feast  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  and  he  offered  upon 
the  altar,  and  burnt  incense. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

“Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.” — 
Exod.  XX-  3. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGEST  [YE  COMMENT. 

Immediately  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Rehoboam  made  {?reat  preparations  to 
enforce  their  return  to  allegiance.  But  by  the 
prophet  Shemaiah,  Godiorbade  the  gathered 
host  of  Judah  to  fight  against  their  brethren 
of  Israel,  For  this  thing  is  from  me.  He  said. 
And  the  king  and  people  instantly  obeyed 
“the  word  of  the  Lord.”  “For  three  years 
they  walked  in  the  way  of  David.”  Afterward 
“  when  Rehoboam  had  strengthened  himself 
in  the  kingdom,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  people  with  him.”  Then  God  put 
them  under  subjection  to  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  until  they  had  humbled  themselves  be¬ 
fore  Him,  when  again  “  in  Judah  things  went 
well.”  2  Chron.  xi.  xii. 

In  resuming  our  Old  Testament  studies,  we 
remind  our  readers  that  this  entire  histonj  is  a 
veritable  Gospel  of  Provklcnce.  For  our  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  God’s  deal¬ 
ings,  He  hath  given  us  this  record  of  His  ways 
as  made  known  unto  Moses,  and  His  acts  as 
revealed  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
studies  before  us  only  multiply  illustrations 
of  this  great  fact. 

25.  Jeruboam  bnilds  a  capital  on  either  side 
of  Jordan.  This  was  his  first  scheme  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  power.  As  the  seat  and  centre  of  his 
influence  among  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan, 
he  builds  Shechem  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 
A  corresponding  centre  of  power  among  the 
Eastern  tribes  he  establishes  at  Penuel  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  This  double  capital  also  afforded 
a  place  of  retreat  and  rallying  point  in  the 
event  of  defeat  on  either  side  of  Jordan.  In 
this  scheme  there  was  forethought  and  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  no  evil. 

26,  27.  His  natural  but  sinful  distrust  respect¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  liis  kingdom.  The 
thought  and  fear  of  his  heart  was  that  a  re¬ 
vived  spirit  of  worship,  in  connection  with  the 
Temiile  and  its  sacrifices,  migl^t  reverse  the 
present  current  of  hostile  feeling,  and  win  the 
tribes  ba  k  again  to  the  family  of  David.  This 
thought  and  fear  were  both  natural.  But  his 
actual  distrust  on  this  account  was  wholly  sin¬ 
ful.  and  the  root  of  all  his  subse<iuent  fearful 
iniquity.  For  God  had  first  singled  him  out, 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  prevented  Reho- 
boam’s  intended  and  probably  successful  at¬ 
tack,  promised  him  a  secure  reign  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  his  dynasty  over 
Israel,  ui>on  the  single  condition  of  an  obedi¬ 
ent  and  upright  rule.  The  same  promises, 
conditioned  uixm  the  same  regard  to  God’s 
mandates,  that  had  been  made  to  Saul,  to 
David,  and  to  Solomon,  were  solemnly  pledged 
to  Jeroboam.  Therefore  his  distnost  was  his 
sin.  It  was  distrust,  not  of  Judah,  not  direct¬ 
ly  of  Israel,  but  of  (rod.  He  disbelieves  God’s 
promises,  counts  Him  false  and  impotent,  and 
with  an  utterly  self-dependent  spirit  under¬ 
takes  to  secure  his  own  power,  as  if  there  were 
no  Jehovah  in  Israel. 

28-33.  His  inipiuns  sclicnie,  its  evil  aggravated 
and  broadened  by  every  detail ;  and  its  success¬ 
ful  execution.  Like  the  unjust  steward  of  the 
parable,  he  shows  consummate  forethought 
and  skill  in  his  vast,  radical  and  perpetuated 
iniquity.  Like  himself  alone  in  all  history 
sacred  and  secular,  in  its  planning  and  perfec¬ 
tion  he  manifests  a  Satanic  coolness  of  deliber¬ 
ation,  an  utter  selfish  recklessness  of  con.se- 
quences,  and  a  daring  defiance  of  God. 

For,  be  it  noted,  the  heart  of  his  scheme, 
the  subject-matter  of  his  iniquity,  turns  upon 
the  vital  interest  and  supreme  concern  of 
man’s  accountable  life,  the  irorshij)  and  service 
of  God.  He,  an  Israelite,  not  an  Egyptian  or 
blinded  heathen,  dares  to  be  the  first  knowing¬ 
ly  to  introduce  a  counterfeit  system  of  tror.'diip 
in  place  of  the  true.  Directly  in  face  of  the 
true,  established  and  maintained  by  God  him¬ 
self  w'ith  amazing  splendor  of  miracle,  he 
dares  take  the  very  details  prescribed  by  God, 
and  pervert  them  to  the  uses  of  a  blasphe¬ 
mous  worship. 

Two  centres  of  worship  he  establishes,  with 
many  altars  for  sacrifice.  His  purpose  is  part¬ 
ly  to  divert  the  people  from  the  place  so  long 
associated  with  the  gathering  of  all  the  tribes 
thrice  a  year  for  Jehovah’s  worship,  partly  to 
detach  them  from  the  old  memories  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  as  the  centre  of  historic  significance  dur¬ 
ing  the  wondrous  i>eriod  of  the  nation’s  impe¬ 
rial  greatness,  and  partly  that  those  wiio  still 
cherished  the  instinct  or  habit  of  worship 
might  be  spared  the  toil  and  exi>ense  of  a  long 
journey.  For  these  reasons,  to  break  up  the 
force  of  past  associations  and  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  i>eople  to  gratify  their  religious  in¬ 
stincts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  new 
foundations  and  bonds  of  interest,  Jeroboam 
shrewdly  places  these  two  centres  of  worship 
at  either  limit  of  the  land,  at  Bethel  and  Dan. 
In  each  centre  he  sets  up  a  golden  calf,  in 
place  of  the  shining  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence.  By  the  very  image  erected  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  turning 
away  from  God,  nay,  of  supplaiding  Him,  which 
God  had  then  so  fearfully  punished,  he  now 
defies  God  and  preiiares  for  the  return  of  Di¬ 
vine  judgments.  A  priesthood,  too,  for  his  tem¬ 
ples  and  his  image  gods,  he  impiously  selects 
out  of  every  tribe  and  from  all  classes  of  the 
people ;  after  casting  out  God’s  ministers,  the 
sons  of  Levi,  from  his  territory.  Further,  “  in 
his  own  heart  he  devised”  a  change  in  the 
time  (which  God  had  solemnly  designated)  of 
the  Autumn  festival  of  ingathering.  And  as 
the  crowning  act  of  his  bold  impiety,  he  intro¬ 
duced  this  blasphemous  worship  by  himself 
offering  sacrifice  and  burning  incense  before 
“the  calves  that  he  had  made.” 

All  this  was  deliberate,  daring  defiance  of 
Jehovah.  This  complete  organization  of  idol¬ 
atrous  worship,  this  direct  substitution  of  a 
counterfeit  system  for  the  true,  Jeroboam  under¬ 
took  in  the  face  of  his  own  yet  existing  belief 
in  the  God  of  Israel,  in  bold  disregard  of  God’s 
explicit  commands,  in  impious  scorn  of  His 
specific  warnings.  And  the  Divine  punish¬ 
ment  upon  his  family  was  meted,  in  its  terri¬ 
bleness,  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime. 


But  great  as  was  his  sin  in  itself,  and  griev¬ 
ous  as  were  its  consequences  to  himself  and 
his  house,  it  was  vastly  greater  and  more 
grievous  in  its  effects  upon  the  {leople  of  Isra-  ■ 
ei,  and  its  ultimate  bearijig  upon  their  sad  his¬ 
tory.  He  made  Israel  to  sin,  is  the  fearful  rec¬ 
ord  of  almost  every  after  reference  to  Jerobo¬ 
am.  The  point  of  this  reference  is  two-fold: 
the  breailth  of  the  evil  he  wrought  in  leading  to 
sin  and  destruction  a  great  people;  and  the 
character  of  the  people  so  deluded  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  chosen  i>eople  of  God.  Simply 
with  the  small  selfish  aim  of  making  sure  his 
own  kingly  power,  this  bold,  bad  man  planned 
and  persistently  executed  the  utter  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  a  nation  signally  distin¬ 
guished  by  God’s  choice  and  blessing.  For 
this  end  he  iierverted  the  moral  life  of  the 
people  by  giving  it  false  direction  and  tone. 
By  his  studied  imitation  of  God’s  appointed 
worship,  he  diverted  the  feeble  current  of  their 
religious  life  from  its  true  source  and  its  only 
vital  channels.  By  the  pretence  of  worship¬ 
ping  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  an  image 
(similar,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  the 
golden  cherubims  above  the  ark),  he  first  ef¬ 
fectually  neutralized  their  small  remnant  of 
faith,  and  then  easily  annihilated  it.  By  such 
impious  mockery  aad  reversal  of  the  Divine 
institutes  of  religion  and  law,  he  severed  Israel 
from  Judah  and  God.  He  introduced  idola¬ 
trous  principles  and  practices  which  were  soon 
develoiied  into  every  form  and  measure  of  in¬ 
iquity.  So  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  so 
prepared  he  the  way  for  the  utter  ruin  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  ten  tribes. 

To  himself  the  result  was :  the  loss  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  son,  defeat  by  Judah  and  loss  of  consid¬ 
erable  territory,  a  foreknowledge  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  entire  family  soon  after  his  own 
death,  a  keen  sense  of  the  failure  of  his  selfish 
plans,  and  a  terrible  foreboding  of  certain 
judgment  unto  doom.  And  concerning  all 
these  events  abundant  and  kindly  warning  was 
directly  given  him,  with  ample  opportunities 
for  change  of  purpose,  if  he  would.  To  realize 
this  wondrous  patience  an  1  merej’^  of  God  in 
the  case  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  every  other  like 
ingrate  against  Him,  we  have  but  thoughtfully 
to  read  the  record.  To  learn  how  this  man  was 
dealt  with  through  his  prolonged  life  of  evil, 
ponder  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters  following.  These  will 
show  how  well  he  knew  that  he  had  perverted 
every  blessing,  used  every  endowment  and 
trust  for  evil,  and  so  forfeited  God’s  every 
promise  and  incurred  His  every  thre  itening. 
And  the  hit-tory  declares  that  two  years  after 
his  remorseful  death,  ids  reigning  son  with  all 
that  remained  of  his  house  were  ruthlessly 
slain,  their  bodies  dishonored  and  destroyed 
without  burial. 

Three  distinctive  suggestions  are  to  be  noted. 
The  first  respects  God’s  principlee  of  dealing 
with  rulers  and  nations.  Although  he  has  now 
divided  the  domains  of  David,  and  maintains 
his  announced  purpose  in  reference  tc  each 
kingdom  throughout  its  history,  yet  he  deals 
with  every  king  and  his  people  according  to 
their  conduct.  Every  reign  is  prospered  or  jmn- 
ished  according  to  the  obedience  or  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  its  ruler  and  sulijects  to  His  commands. 

The  servnd.  is  hinted  at  in  chap.  xiv.  16,  which 
admirably  embodies  the  substance  of  this  les¬ 
son.  It  is  exidicitly  stated  in  Eccl.  ix.  18,  One 
sinner  ilcstroyeth  much  good.  In  the  previous 
lesson  we  saw,  in  the  continuance  of  David’s 
house  notwithstanding  Solomon’s  sin,  the 
IKiwer  of  a  consecrated  man  for  good  and  for 
periietuating  good  to  childien’s  children.  Here 
we  behold  a  like  power  for  evil  of  a  self-willed, 
self-seeki  g  man.  How  clearly  it  stands  out 
in  this  and  the  whole  after  record !  Through 
his  device  of  a  false  worship,  the  whole  nation 
is  turned  hopelessly  away  from  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  And  in  the  effects  of  his  one 
transgression,  are  involved  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  guilt  and  common  doom  of  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  kings  and  generations  of  Israel. 

Third.  Jeroboam’s  spirit  and  course  simply 
outlines  the  aims  and  the  course  of  every  self- 
seeker,  and  his  fearful  experience  only  illus¬ 
trates  the  invariable  result.  He  doubted  God’s 
word  and  disbelieved  His  promise.  All  sin 
originates  in  doubt  and  disbelief  of  God.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  his  disbelief,  he  planned 
for  his  own  safety  and  continuance  in  power. 
His  methods  involved  direct  and  flagrant  dis¬ 
obedience  to  Jehovah,  and  issued  in  every  form 
of  impiety.  The  result  of  his  sin  was  death. 
And  always  “  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  “  When 
it  is  finished  (fuli  grown  and  matured)  sin 
bringeth  forth  death !  ” 


SPURGEON  ON  “THE  CONFESSION.” 

During  the  se^isions  of  the  English  Piesbyte- 
rian  Synod,  the  Moderator  held  a  reception. 
The  Moderator  ma<le  a  few  remarks,  and  then 
called  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  address  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said  he  was  himself  a  good  deal 
of  a  Presbyterian,  and  felt  liimself  very  mucli 
at  home  among  PresbyL'rians.  In  regard  to  all 
the  main  articles  of  Christian  faith,  he  held  by 
the  Wt'stminster  tlonfession,  and  he  hoped  the 
Presbytt'rians  would  never  abandon  it.  They 
would  not  easily  come  by  anything  better.  He 
tlid  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  a  minor 
point  or  two  on  which  there  might  be  omission 
or  fresh  wording,  but  in  everything  of  impor¬ 
tance  they  ought  to  maintain  that  form  of  sound 
words. 

Gf  coume,  they  would  not  get  any  cre<lit  for 
doing  so  from  the  public  judge's  of  intellect  and  I 
genius.  These  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  ] 
man  was  he  who  couhl  excogitate'  a  new  systi-m 
of  theology  every  month.  A  man’s  orthodoxy 
was  licit  1  te>  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  intt'llectu- 
al  weakness.  He  would  dare  to  assert  that 
there  were  many  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  or¬ 
thodox,  who  could  swallow  up  these  astonish¬ 
ing  geniuses  as  easiiy  as  a  lot  of  whitebait,  but 
they  were  too  modest  to  come  out  and  pro¬ 
claim  themselves.  They  were  not  the  kind  of 
cocks  that  were  always  crowing,  and  so  he 
would,  for  once,  crow  for  them. 

Tliey  ought  not,  however,  to  be  content  with 
sound  doctrine,  unless  they  had  life  in  their 
churcht's.  They  neede«l  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  among  them.  A  praying  people  make  a 
powerful  minister.  A  man  could  not  be  in  the 
pulpit  for  ten  minub's  without  feeling  the  peo¬ 
ple  either  pulling  him  down  or  holding  him  up. 
And  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  look  after 
themsi'lvi's,  they  ought  to  be  a^^ressive.  It 
would  be  good  for  themselvt's.  A  weak  con¬ 
gregation  sometimes  felt  depressed,  and  thought 
they  could  do  nothing  for  others  because  tliey 
could  hardly  keep  themselvi's  alive.  But  by 
starting  a  new  place  to  benefit  others,  they 
might  fiml  it  go  better  with  themselves  than  it 
was  before.  A  Church  was  like  the  heart, 
which  did  not  keep  the  blood  that  entered  it  to 
itself,  but  sent  it  out  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
whole  body.  There  was  room  for  all  of  them 
to  work. 

The  Blue  Bonnets  had  now  come  over  the 
border,  and  were  workers  here  in  England. 
They  felt  their  unity  in  Christ  most  strongly 
when  there  was  most  life  in  them  ;  we  loved  a 
man  when  we  saw  Christ  in  him,  though  we  did 
not  like  all  his  waj-s  of  putting  things.  All 
Christian  Churches  were  doing  good,  but  in  our 
most  earnest  work  we  felt  lifted  out  of  denonii- 
nationalism  altogether.  We  were  simply  in 
Christ,  and  working  for  men  and  their  salva¬ 
tion. 


“  Go  quickly  and  tell  His  disciples  that  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead.”  The  disciples  of  Christ 
must  first  be  told  the  news — not  tell  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees,  that  they  may  be 
confounded  ;  but  tell  the  disciples,  that  they 
may  be  comforted.  God  anticipates  the  joy  of 
His  friends  more  than  the  shame  of  His  ene¬ 
mies. — Matthew  Henry. 


me  Helfglottg 

The  Independent,  referring  to  the  return  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  says  : 

He  reports  that  the  labors  of  the  Wolfe  Expe¬ 
dition  in  Babylonia  have  been  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination.  Although  the  sickness  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  party  weakened  their 
force,  yet  quite  as  much  was  done  in  the  way  of 
exploration  and  travel  as  had  been  hoped  for. 
Many  new  sites  of  old  cities  never  before  visited 
were  discovered,  and  careful  investigations  were 
made,  which  will  not  only  help  to  fill  out  and 
complete  our  maps  of  this  region,  where  the 
Bible  seems  to  indicate  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was,  but  also  to  direct  future  excavations.  Dr. 
Ward  will  doubtless  prepare,  before  long,  a 
preliminary  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
party,  and  perhaps  will  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pancl  this  into  a  volume.  Ceitainly  there  is 
enough  of  Interest  in  that  region  of  country 
whose  ancient  history  extends  from  Adam  to 
Alexander,  and  which  is  now  a  desert  of  wan¬ 
dering  Arabs,  to  warrant  such  a  volume.  To 
our  question  wiiether  he  has  brought  home  any 
antiquities,  he  replies  by  a  shrug  of  the  should¬ 
ers  (piite  oriental  in  its  style,  and  says  that  the 
Turkish  Government  now  absolutely  forbids  all 
exportation  of  such  objects.  Nevertheless  we 
hear  him  talking  with  our  local  archieologists, 
who  have  come  in  to  welcome  him,  about  “  tab¬ 
lets,”  “  barrels,”  and  “  cylinders.”  To  our  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  great  discoveries  were  made, 
he  replies  that  only  the  spade  can  do  that,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  the  plan  of  the  Expedition 
to  use  the  spade,  that  neither  time  nor  money 
allow’ed,  and  that  the  firman  from  Constantino¬ 
ple  absolutely  forbade  it.  Nevertheless  im¬ 
portant  get'graphical  discoveries  were  made, 
the  region  of  Chaldea  south  of  Babylon  was 
more  completely  explored  in  the  way  of  travel 
over  it  than  by  any  prertous  party,  and  numer¬ 
ous  siti's  of  old  cities  located,  including  some  of 
the  very  first  importance,  never  before  visited 
and  not  on  any  maps.  One  of  these  is  the 
original  and  larger  Sippora  {)u>t  at  Abu  Habba,) 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  where 
Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  tells  us  that 
Xisuthrus,  the  biblical  Noah,  was  commanded 
to  bury  all  the  records  of  the  aiiteililuvian 
wfuld,  that  they  might  be  dug  up  again  after 
the  Deluge.  Dr.  Ward  is  very  anxious  to  have 
that  Sippora  explored  by  an  e.xpedition  from 
America,  and  he  believes  that  we  might  find 
there  the  old  library  of  Sippora  ;  but  he  gives 
us  no  hopes  that  the  Xisuthrus  library  will  be 
disc*  >vered. 

The  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  Dr. 
Buckley,  wdio  spent  sonic  time  in  Russia  lust 
year,  writes  : 

In  the  event  of  a  war  of  England  with  Russia, 
what  will  become  of  the  aggressive  missionary 
operations  of  northern  and  western  India?  They 
would  be  immediately  arri'sted.  Not  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  all  India  would  feel  otlu'rw’ise  than  de¬ 
feated  in  his  proudest  hopi's  for  tlie  (expansion 
of  the  Gosjiel.  The  Russian  is  its  foe.  He  does 
not  mean  to  lx*,  but  he  hati's  what  England 
loves,  and  because  England  is  a  synonym  for 
Proti'stant  Christianity  from  the  Himalayas 
ilow'n  to  Ceylon,  Russia  would  pumue  just  the 
opposite  policy,  and  no  missionary  wouhi  have 
the  heart  to  push  into  territory  where  Russia 
has  the  controlling  influence.  Her  soldiers  and 
police  would  be  a  perpetual  foe  to  the  mission¬ 
ary.  He  could  not  organize  work,  buy  proper¬ 
ty,  print  and  distriluite  books,  and  have  undis- 
turlied  right  to  oversei*  the  religious  affairs  of 
Protestants  in  any  town  or  village,  much  less  a 
city,  without  an  embarrassment  so  great  us  to 
amount  to  an  exclusion.  The  obstacles  would 
be  enormous.  Of  all  this,  every  one  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  India  is  fully  aware.  No  one  can 
be  found  who  is  not  a  friend  of  England  in  the 
present  issue.  There  was  a  time  when  the  mis¬ 
sionary  was  not  at  home  in  India.  He  was,  like 
Carey  and  Judson,  ordered  off.  But  those  were 
the  days  when  the  paganism  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  still  predominant.  But  crucifix¬ 
ion  has  long  since  passed  by.  We  ht*ar  no  more 
of  it.  India’s  Government  is  Christian.  Why 
is  it  ?  In  part,  wc  answer,  because  England  has 
learned  that  without  Christianity  her  Indian 
Empire  would  fall  in  twenty-four  hours.  India 
is  oveispread  with  a  net-work  of  English  niin- 
istere  and  Christian  laymen,  who  are  intent  up¬ 
on  Christianizing  the  entire  native  population. 
It  is  the  granite  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on’s  stay  in  all  India. 

Of  late  the  war  spirit  has  been  subsiding  in 
both  Russia  and  England,  and  England  is  com¬ 
ing  out  the  gainer.  She  was  reatly  to  fight. 
The  Oladstone  Govc'rmnent  .showed  no  un- 
stati*.smanlike  vacillation.  The  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  can  propose  no  h  ss  firmness  (though  it 
may  be  betrayed  into  undue  haste).  This  vig¬ 
or  will  help  (Jhristianity  throughout  India.  It 
means  England’s  stay  and  strength.  That 
means  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  Indian 
continent  in  time. 


The  Examiner  approves  of  the  Committee 
of  Observation  which  has  lieen  despatched  to 
the  Congo  region  by  its  Missionary  Union. 
Tin*  Baptist  Church  having  formally  accepted 
the  gift  of  the  missions  of  the  English  Inland 
Society,  on  which  Mr.  H.  H.  Guinness  and  his 
aiders  had  spent  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollais,  now  as  wise  buildei’s  wish  to  gain  a 
di'finite  idea  of  the  progre.ss  made  on  the  Con¬ 
go,  and  of  the  situation  generally  there.  The 
committee  now  just  arrived  in  England  consists 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Jinlson,  D.D.,  of  this  city, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Loughridge  of  the  Teleeg  Mis¬ 
sion,  lately  on  a  visit  home.  Our  contemporary 
says  : 

They  go  by  appointment  carefully  to  examine 
into  the  construction  and  work  of  our  Congo 
Mission,  and  to  (*.stiniate  as  closely  as  possible 
its  field,  its  nece8sitie.s,  and  its  promisi'.  The 
plan  is  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  London,  there 
to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan¬ 
ley,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  return  to  the 
Congo  region  with  them.  After  reaching  the 
African  coast,  our  friends  will  have  several 
thousand  miles  to  travel  by  boat  and  on  foot 
before  their  mission  will  be  finished,  and  they 
will  account  themselves  signally  fortunate  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  experienct*8 
and  knowledge.  Dr.  Judson  ex[H'cts  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  city  about  six  months,  and  his 
aim  will  be  toido  what  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
making  the  service  entrusted  to  him  and  Mr. 
Loughridge  fruitful  in  all  the  desired  results. 
They  go  to  see,  and  learn,  and  know'  what  the 
existing  Congo  Mission  is,  and  what  it  must 
have  successfully  to  carry  forward  the  work  in 
its  hands.  The  great  Free  State  of  the  Congo 
region,  embracing  the  existing  Mission,  is  be- 
lievi'd  to  have  a  population  of  50,n00,0()6  souls, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  could  have  done  a  more  thoughtful  or  wiser 
thing  than  to  send  this  deputation  to  observe, 
explore,  and  report.  Mr.  Loughridge  has  had 
large  missionary  experience,  having  spent  about 
ten  years  in  a  topical  climate.  Dr.  Judson  is 
Fresident  of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  caretul  observer,  and 
safe  counsellor,  combined  with  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  successful  exe<-ution.  His  Church  will 
seriously  miss  his  ministry  and  watehcare,  but 
he  has  made  the  best  available  provisions  for 
its  nei'essities  during  his  absence.  The  pray¬ 
ers  of  Christian  men  and  women  will  attend  him 
in  all  his  way. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

New  York  has  a  new  and  live  man  at  the  head 
of  its  Police  Department.  The  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  having  been  retired  on  a  pension.  In¬ 
spector  Murray  was  promoted  to  his  post,  on 
account  of  his  experience  and  efficiency.  It  is 
already  apparent  that  a  man  is  at  the  helm  who 
comprehends  the  necessity  of  maintaining  law 
and  order,  with  a  determination  that  the  men 
under  his  command  shall  be  vigilant  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  dutits.  There  is  the  true  ring 
in  his  words  “  I  propose  to  make  the  streets 
safe  for  decent  people.  It  can  be  done,  and 
shall  be  done.”  Already  he  has  begun  to  purge 
the  streets  of  a  nightly  nuisani'e,  and  the  pool- 
sellers  and  policy  dealers  are  finding  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  continue  their  knavish  business.  No 
one  will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  the  officers 
of  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 


the  Suppression  of  Vice,  if  the  new  Superin¬ 
tendent  will  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  agents  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to 
the  police,  and  which  they  should  be  required 
to  do  in  spite  of  obsequious  politicians  and  in¬ 
fluential  law-breakers.  The  city  looks  to  Su¬ 
perintendent  Murray  with  confidence  and  hope. 
It  will  be  to  the  weal  of  the  city  and  to  his  en¬ 
during  credit  if  he  administers  his  responsible 
office  “  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  following 
true  and  timely  words  : 

The  Sabbath  Breakers. — A  writer  in  one  of 
our  exchanges  says  that  he  supposes  that  those 
who  turn  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  extreme 
worldly  recreation,  are  a  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  North.  We  doubt  it  Even  here  where  the 
immigration  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
so  large  and  consists  of  so  many  who  have  no 
regard  for  the  law  of  God,  and  indeed  are  prob¬ 
ably  ignorant  of  that  law,  and  of  the  benefits  of 
obedience  to  it,  and  where  the  influence  of  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  destroying  respect  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  felt  in  its  full  force,  those  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  diligent  advertising  and  glowing  re¬ 
ports  to  popular  resorts,  are  far  from  being  the 
majority  of  the  population.  This  city  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  contain  about  1,700,000  people.  Of  these 
not  more  than  350,000  on  any  one  Sabbath  go  to 
the  parks,  to  Coney  Island,  and  other  suburban 
resorts,  and  on  excursions.  The  number  nam¬ 
ed  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  Yet  this  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  is  allowed  to  fill  large 
portions  of  these  cities  and  of  their  suburbs, 
and  not  a  few  towns  along  the  rivers  and  rail¬ 
ways,  with  confusion  and  noise,  and  often  with 
turbulence.  The  decided  minority  is  allowed 
to  disturb  the  majority,  and  to  destroy  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath.  Along  some  of  the  routes,  over 
which  these  Sabbath  breakers  are  conveyed,  the 
Lord’s  day  is  the  noisiest  day  of  the  week. 
There  is  no  justice  in  the  toleration  granted  to 
this  wicked  and  injurious  abuse  of  the  Sabbath. 


The  ChiTstian  at  Work : 

The  notew'orthy  matb'r — indeed  the  only  mat¬ 
ter  of  special  importance — that  came  up  in  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  that  on  the  clause  requiring  the 
young  convert  to  declare  himself  on  coming 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  to  be  “  wholly 
incajiable  of  doing  any  good,  and  prone  to  all 
evil,”  which  no  healthy  convert  believes  at  all. 
The  Synod  finally  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred,  substituting  instead  of  the  objection¬ 
able  phrase  noted,  the  statement  in  the  Canons 
of  Dort,  declaring  man  “  incapable  of  saving 
good,  and  prone  to  evil,”  a  declaration  which 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  confession  so 
wrongfully  required  heretofore  of  the  young 
bi'liever.  Certainly  it  gut's  without  denial  that 
tills  changt*  is  a  step  forwartl  on  the  part  of  the 
Synod,  and  a  direct  change  of  this  character  is 
far  preferable  to  resorting  to  an  explanatory 
foot-note  or  appendix  for  satisfying  tht*  young 
conscience  ;  while  its  adoption  relieves  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  the  reproach  of  requiring 
from  the  young  converts  a  confession  which 
the  Church  have  outgrown,  and  which  is  not 
required  from  those  coming  to  the  communion 
of  the  Reformed  Church  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  We  congratulate  this  venerable  and 
venerated  body  upon  having,  though  at  a  late 
day,  made  this  aclvance  along  the  line  of  pro¬ 
gressive  evangelicalism  ami  strict  dogmatic 
truth. 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  disinclination  for  the  Jewish  ministry  is 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  this  is  a  commercial 
age,  and  that  it  does  not  pay,  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  become  a  minister. 
The  amount  of  preparation  and  self  sacrifice 
ri'quired  on  the  one  hand,  joined  to  the  varied 
and  composite  character  of  our  synagogues, 
the  great  majority  being  still  foreign,  make  the 
Je5vi8h  ministry  far  from  attractive  to  Ameri¬ 
can  .Tewish  young  men.  This  is  unfortunate, 
but  our  Christian  friends  uttt;r  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  the  dearth  of  candidates  for  their 
ministry.  A  professor  of  prominence  in  one  of 
our  best  colleges  is  authority  for  the  statement, 
that  during  his  twenty  years’  experience  not 
half-a-dozen  young  men  had  studied  to  become 
Greek  professors.  Evidently,  then,  to  become 
“  boys  ”  in  polities,  secure  army  contracts,  han¬ 
dle  railroad  bonds  and  the  like,  prove  more 
powerful  magnets  than  pulpit  or  Univeisity 
chair. 


A  PLEASANT  NEW'  JERSEY  TOW'N. 

Summit,  N.  .1.,  June  23,  188.5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

If  some  of  our  city  friends  are  in  searcli  of  a 
country  residencts,  and  do  not  know  in  which  di- 
nxdion  to  turn  their  eyes,  suppose  '  hey  make  a 
visit  to  the  iieautiful  little  village  ol  Summit,  N. 
J.,  before  making  up  their  minds. 

Summit  is  situated  on  tlie  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  twenty-one  ndles  from  New 
York,  and  is  the  lilghest  jtoint  on  tlie  Railroad, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  over  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  noto¬ 
riety  as  a  health  resort  is  far-famed,  and  its  pic¬ 
turesque  drives  are  enjoyed  by  everybody.  There 
are  five  churches,  namely ;  Presbyterian,  Ejiisco- 
pal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Catliolie ;  and  a  line 
public  school,  which  numbers  about  150  pupils, 
.■tmong  the  several  private  schools  may  be  men- 
tioneil  the  “Summit  Military  .\cademy,”  founded 
about  three  years  ago  by  its  present  Principal, 
Mr.  Alfred  N.  Fuller,  which  promises  to  be  a  very 
successful  Institution. 

The  hotel  and  boarding  accommodations  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  a  short  descriiition  of  the  “  Park 
House,”  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  H.  DeFor- 
est,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  whole  house 
has  undergone  a  complete  change,  and  literally 
everything  in  it  is  new — from  the  bed-room  furni¬ 
ture  to  the  cooking  apparatus.  Mr.  DeForest  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  hotel  equal  to  any  in 
the  country.  A  curled-hair  mattress  over  a  spring- 
wove  mattress  covers  each  bed  in  the  house,  and 
every  set  of  furniture  is  now.  There  are  sixty-five 
bed-rooms  for  guests — all  light,  airy,  and  with 
pleasant  outlooks.  The  table  furnishes  everjj 
good  thing  that  man’s  heart  can  desire,  for  as 
“mine  host”  Hicks  (who  rents  the  hotel)  says, 
“  Give  a  man  a  good  night’s  rest  and  a  good  break¬ 
fast  and  then  send  him  off,  and  he  is  good  for  all 
day.”  The  hotel  is  furnisheil  with  gas,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  open  the  year  round  ;  it  is  situated  in 
a  park  of  about  eight  acres  and  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  depot,  to  which  a  flag  pavement  has  been 
laid.  There  are  several  livery  stables  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  at  which  carriages  can  be  hired  for  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 

If  you  want  to  spend  a  pleasant  Summer  in  the 
country,  come  out  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Resident. 


Densmobe  Sanitabium,  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  treats 
all  (Aronie  diseases.  Cures  rheumatism,  heart  palpita¬ 
tion,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation. 
Nearly  100  rooms;  beautifully  located;  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  circulars,  address  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Many  Influences  Combine 

To  make  the  hair  crisp,  lifeless,  thin  and  gray.  The 
best  dressing  and  restoratirp  is  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam. 


L.EGG  AT)  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

946, 8S2  lisrellaoeons  Books  almost  fiken  Away. 
Big  Prices  Piu4  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


81  Chanibers  Street^ 

'Third  Door  West  of  (hty  Hall  Park,  New  Tork.'^fl 


INDELIBLE  INK. 

No  preparation  and  only  a 
,  coirmon  pen  needed.  Eifab. 
SO  Years.  Saperior 
and  popalar  for  decorative  werk  on  linen.  BeeelTed 

Centennial  Maflnl  dk  tHptmmm,  Sold  arcrywbers. 

) 


PftYSON'5 


HOME 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

254  Broadway,  New  York, 

179  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 


ASSETS,  May  1st,  18S5, . $5,511,787  30 

Liabilities, .  4,124,633  41 

Undiyided  Surplus, .  1,387,153  89 

- o - 

This  Company  issues  all  desirable  forms  of  Life,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Policies,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  stability. 

- o - 

All  its  Policies  are  without  any  restrictiops  as  to  residence  or  travel. 

- 1) - 

G.  C.  RIPLEY,  Pres.  C.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-Pres. 

J.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Sec.  I.  H.  FROTHINGHAM,  Treas. 

WM.  G.  LOW,  Counsel. 


SUNDAY 
CHOOLS 


Of  every  denomination,  that  are  in  search  of  a  neti 
singling  book,  will  hud  the  very  best  of  everything  ic 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


BY  GEO.  F.  ROOT  AND  C.  C.  CASE, 

Aothuka  or  “I’L'UE  DELlUllT.’’ 

WORDS 

MUSIC. 

192  pages.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  haiulsonielv 
bound  in  boards.  Prico  :(.>cts.  by  mail,  postn  iid ; 
a  dozen  hv  express,  chuniM  not  pifpaid.  Thp 
Publiataent  will  send  a  aliigle  usinplr  ropy 
for  exHiniiiatioii  to  anv  address  postpaid,  ,in  receipt 
of  thirty  cents.  SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CiNCINNAnri,  OMiO.  • 

it  CHURCH  &  COii  Si  East  I3tli  Streeii  New  Yori  Cltfi 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

P8ESBYTEBIA8  BOAED  OF  PDBUCATION 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 


SIXTT-THIBB  SEUI-AKVUAL  STATEUEHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUARY,  1886. 

CA;vH  CAPITAL,  ...  -  $3,OOC,odb  09 

Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  .  2,847,565  0e 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  405,798  64 


Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 
CASH  ASSETS,  ■  .  ■  $^^5,690  56 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caah  In  Banks . $951,738  )U 

Uoiida  and  MortanKes,  being  first 

linn  on  Real  estate .  1,005,400  OO 

Ynited  States  Stocks  (market  value).  /t,845,e35  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dt  Bonds 

(market  valne) .  1,090,400  OO 

State  Ai  City  Ronds  (market  value)..  1134,000,00 
Loans  on  Stocks,payable  on  demand.  354,050  OO 
Interest  due  on  1st  January,  188.5....  105,683  4fl 

Premiums  nncollected  and  In  bands 

of  Agents .  356,003  73 

Real  Estate .  6."»5,183  OT 


Total . $7,395,090  58 


W  omanhood. 

Five  Sermons  to  Founy  Women. 

Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  111. 
By  Bev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  JB. 

■  16mo.  Price  IzO  cents. 


Corea, 

Within  and  Without. 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Cai.tlvlty  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16mo.  With  Maps  and  Illnstrations.  Price  $1.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Busluess  Siip’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

'40  1TASSAT7  STREET,  XTSTW  70EZ. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  eoaditkni 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re.Insurance,  •  919,616  8$ 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabiUtles,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 


Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  AND 


THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LIISTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  Is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

ft  Is  the  LAKE  SflORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  traiuB, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWACKBR, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NOETH-WESTEEIT  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUQHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

Oeneral  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agen^ 

CHICAGO. 


MORTH- 

WESTERN 

W  RAILWAY. 


FIRST  MORTO^aES. 

NET  7  de  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolntely  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
la  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  3  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
FLBCTlTg  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CORR, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  56  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTEBM  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 
Lawbkscs,  Ksssas. 

FtrstMortflaae  Real  EeteteLMne  jp^ 

SbjS'siifWib. 

Net.  Bank.  N.  fTCtty,  or  Wst  Bank,  Laiwm.  Ka 
Seeartty  laim.  Iwuiireat  nromist^  pssld. 

Bend  for  pampblM  with  teadmonulL  laromafonna,  etc. 
P.  H.  PerUna  Pres.  IK.F.  Hart.  fU  H-Peiklns.  Sea 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,996  96 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  ol  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.950  06 

Ixtnns  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Ca.<<h  In  Banks  and  Office .  90, 7W  06 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,709  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,496  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  06 

Cash  In  bauds  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,43$  S$ 

Accrued  Interest . 10,568  67  , 


-  $2,646,619  at 

BENJAMZ2T  S.  ‘W’ALOOTT,  Pxealdenl. 

REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I  . 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  J  *  Secretanss. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOiBWIT,  RW  TOBL 


Statement,  January  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks),. .$1,938,399  SB 
•>  “  (Inland  Risks)...  3.5,394  60 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims...  449,580  0# 


Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,000,000  06 

Net  Surplus .  1,035,331  6$ 


$4,93m,501  63 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,0904)0. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  T.  HOPB,  President. 

11.  H.  LAMPORT,  Viee-Prestdent. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUO  B.  HULL, 
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prlcee,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  toll 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  b* 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distovl^ 
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Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

nmcNTOB  AND  MANuPAornncB  oy 
M’cOMBEB’b  PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 
M’cOMBEB’s  patent  LASTS, 

52  Fkut  loth  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart's  Store,  New  York. 
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THAT  CHINESE  EESOLLTION  AGAIN. 

What  the  late  General  Assembly  first  pa6.secl 
by  a  larpe  majority,  then  refused  by  a  formal 
count  to  reconsider,  and  finally  laid  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  in  an  irreffular  way,  was  a  moderate  dec¬ 
laration  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  race  from  this  continent,  while  we  as  a 
race  were  freely  sending  merchants  to  China 
for  purposes  of  trade,  and  missionaries  to  pro¬ 
claim  in  that  country  a  Gospel  whose  corner¬ 
stone,  after  the  deity  of  Christ,  is  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  The  Assembly  first  pronounced 
this  “an  unneighborly  and  barbarous  policy,” 
as  it  certainly  is  when  studied  in  the  light  of 
Christianity ;  and  further  declared  that  it  view¬ 
ed  that  policy  “  with  shame  and  sorrow.”  Then 
that  body  incontinently  and  without  reflection, 
as  we  must  think,  laid  all  these  just  and  manly 
words  on  the  table,  and  in  effect  committed 
both  itself  and  the  Church  to  the  opposite  and 
now  current  view. 

Senator  Sherman  in  a  recent  address  at  his 
own  home  just  after  his  return  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  voted 
against  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  “  on  the  ground  that  the 
established  policy  of  this  Government  has  aL 
ways  been  to  encourage  laboring  men  from  ev¬ 
ery  country  to  come  here.”  The  Senator  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  the  Bill  was  undoubtedly  favor¬ 
ed  as  a  law  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  Pacific  States,  and  he  therefore  would 
not  vote  to  repeal  the  law  “  until  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  fairly  and  fully  tried.”  This  is 
the  j  udgment  of  one  of  our  foremost  statesmen, 
as  to  both  the  policy  and  the  experiment — a 
judgm  ent  based  on  the  one  side  on  broad  Amer¬ 
ican  principle,  and  on  the  other  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  political  and  party  interest.  It  is  not 
the  most  elevated  position  that  might  be  taken, 
but  it  is  one  from  which  our  General  Assembly 
might  have  gathered  a  salutary  lesson. 

A  frl  end  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Republican  Convention  for 
the  State  of  California  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  which  was  drafted— it  may  be  added— by 
the  a  uthor  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill.  The 
essential  part  of  this  political  declaration  is  in 
theso-words : 

We  believe  that  the  general  prosperity  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  fostering  intercourse  with 
Asia,  and  that  the  closing  of  our  ports  at  this  time 
against  Chinese  in  migration  would  be  most  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  material  interests  of  this  coast,  a  re¬ 
proach  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  contrarj*  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

We  forbear  to  press  certain  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  that  might  be  urged  in  view  of  more  re¬ 
cent  political  action,  such  as  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinamen  in  California  has  materially 
increased  or  their  character  greatly  changed 
in  the  interim ;  whether  commercial  intercourse 
with  Asia  is  not  as  great  and  as  profitable  as  it 
was;  whether  the  material  interests  which  the 
innocent  Mongolian  once  served  so  well,  such 
as  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railways,  can 
now  be  carried  on  without  him.  But  we  may 
soberly  ask  whether  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  have 
so  essentially  changed  since  1869  that  what  was 
honorable  policy  then  Is  now  just  the  reverse, 
and  what  was  unneighborly  and  barbarous 
policy  then  has  become  Christian  statesman- 
8  hip  in  this  more  enlightened  iieriod  in  our 
civil  career.  We  may  soberly  ask  whether  a 
Bill  which  two  Presidents  have  vetoed,  and 
against  which  many  of  our  noblest  statesmen 
have  entered  their  protest— a  Bill  which  is  ut¬ 
terly  contrary  both  to  all  historic  precetlent 
and  to  the  dictates  of  the  common  Chris- 
tlanity— is  one  which  a  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  can  afford  to  view,  in  the  religious 
aspects  of  it,  with  any  other  feeling  than  shame 
and  sorrow.  In  our  humble  judgment,  the 
late  General  Assembly  could  better  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  as  much  as  this,  at  whatever  tem¬ 
porary  cost  to  our  denominational  interests  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  than  to  adopt  after  public 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  clear  impoli¬ 
cy  of  questionable  silence. 

It  is  true  that  no  thoughtful  citizen,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  intelligent  Christian,  can  be  blind  to 
the  increasing  complication  and  perplexity  of 
the  Chinese  problem,  as  it  confronts  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  They 
deserve  the  sympathy  and  prompt  support  of 
Presbyterians  everywhere  in  their  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  solving  of  that  difficult  problem. 
That  sympathy,  that  support,  they  are  sure  to 
receive  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  give  way  by 
subjection,  even  for  an  hour,  to  the  barbarous 
policy  which  is  just  now  controlling  political 
action  and  party  scheming  on  this  great  Chris¬ 
tian  question.  But  in  our  judgment  they  can 
no  more  afford  than  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  continent  at  large  can  afford,  to  seem 
to  be  even  in  the  slightest  degree  recreant  to 
the  teachings  of  humanity  and  of  the  Gospel, 
when  such  a  question  once  confronts  them, 
and  when  hesitating  silence  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  interpreted  as  a  guilty  negation. 


On  Saturday  of  this  week,  the  4th  of  July, 
our  friend  and  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  sails 
for  Europe  in  the  Etruria,  the  latest  built  and 
most  magnificent  ship  of  the  Cunard  Line.  He 
expects  to  be  absent  four  mouths.  Whatever 
his  line  of  travel,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  time :  for  he  carries  with  him  that  eager 
and  active  mind  which  is  always  finding  the 
best  places  to  be  visited  and  the  be.st  men  to 
know  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Wherever  he  goes,  we  shall  go  with  him :  for 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  form  the  mighty 
congregation  which  he  addresses  from  week  to 
week.  He  kindly  intimates  that  he  will  send 
us  a  letter  as  soon  as  he  lands  in  Liverpool, 
and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  every  week 
until  becomes  back  to  Liverpool  again,  thence 
to  embark  for  America. 


WHO  SHALL  WRITE  HISTORT  FOB  US  f 
Tlte  Storjr  of  a  Letter  written  in  Blood. 

Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  true  and  veri¬ 
table  history  ?  Some  writers  argue  gravely 
and  earnestly  that  there  is  not.  They  point  to 
the  French  and  English  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  say.  See  how  directly  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other !  And  yet  perhaps 
the  writers  on  both  sides  meant  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  thought  they  did  tell  it.  But  the 
inward  bias  was  too  much  for  them.  So  has  it 
been ;  so  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time.  French 
and  English  writers  will  fight  the  battle  over 
again  in  their  books,  as  French  and  English 
soldiers  fought  it  upon  the  field.  This  is  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Personal  feeling  or  national 
feeling  overrides  all  else.  From  this  and  a 
hundred  parallel  cases  the  philosophers  argue 
that  a  true  history  cannot  be  written— a  his¬ 
tory  in  which  the  record  of  events  is  not  so 
wariied  by  the  feelings  of  the  writer  that  the 
pictures  which  he  draws  are  not  a  faithful  re¬ 
flection  of  the  events  as  they  occurred.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  so  or  not,  at  least  there  is  much  to 
give  color  to  such  a  theory  in  the  two  books 
on  Russia  which  we  review  on  another  page. 
There  is  a  fearful  tale  of  a  letter  written  in 
prison — written  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood  drawn 
from  the  writer’s  veins.  Perhaps  no  letter 
which  has  recently  appeared  has  sent  such  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  England.  And  yet 
side  by  side  with  this,  another  writer  (and  an 
Englishman  too)  tells  a  very  different  tale. 
We  need  not  invite  any  one  to  read  the  letter 
or  the  comments  on  it,  for  whoever  begins 
the  chapter  will  surely  not  let  it  drop  till  he 
has  finished  it;  but  we  ask  these  interested 
readers  to  reflect  a  little  upon  it,  and  think 
how  history  is  written ;  how  it  reflects,  not  only 
the  events  themselves,  but  the  passions  of  the 
hour — the  fierce  hatreds  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  mighty  struggle. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WATKR  INTO  NAPLES. 

Our  correspondent  in  Naples,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher,  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
East— to  Egypt  and  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor- 
and  will  resume  his  correspondence  from  South¬ 
ern  Italy.  In  a  letter  just  received,  he  refers 
to  an  event  of  immense  local  importance : 

“A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  told  you 
how  a  whole  river  of  sparkling  water  was  to 
be  turned  into  our  city  from  forty  or  fifty  miles 
away  in  the  Apennines.  That  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  inauguration  of  thesh  magnifi¬ 
cent  waterworks  was  by  the  King  and  Queen. 
I  have  never  seen  greater  enthusiasm  display¬ 
ed  than  on  the  entrance  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  King  has  been  here 
since  his  heroic  visit  to  us  during  the  cholera 
in  Sep'ember,  1884.  Fancy  the  half  million  of 
Naples— to  which  were  added  150,000  that  came 
by  steamboat  and  rail  from  the  surrounding 
country — all  in  the  streets  to  welcome  their  be¬ 
loved  monarch!  The  King,  Queen,  and  the 
young  Prince  Royal,  in  a  plain  carriage,  had 
greater  state  than  if  they  had  been  in  the 
grand  gilded  equipages  of  the  Court.  From 
the  railway  station  to  the  Palace  by  the  streets 
of  the  Museum  and  the  Toledo,  it  took  nearly 
two  hours  for  the  carriages  of  the  King  and 
suite,  unattended  by  soldiers,  to  go  through 
the  dense  and  acclaiming  mass  of  citizens: 
no  horse-guards,  no  soldiers  of  any  kind,  but 
the  carriages,  which  were  flanked  by  the  work¬ 
ingmen’s  associations.  The  most  effective  of 
all  were  the  fishermen,  who  dress  as  they  did 
in  Masaniello’s  time,  and  whose  district  suffer¬ 
ed  most  in  the  time  of  the  cholera.  The  ova¬ 
tions  to  King  Humbert  and  the  beautiful  Queen 
Margherita,  were  even  greater  than  those  paid 
to  Garibaldi  in  1860.” 


TASTEFUL  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  USED  IN 
THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

One  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  increasing  civ¬ 
ilization  of  a  country,  is  the  multiplicity  of 
new  pursuits  and  occupations,  for  which  there 
was  no  demand  in  the  ruder  stages  of  society. 
As  a  nation  grows  in'  wealth,  new  tastes  spring 
up  with  the  means  to  gratify  them,  and  new 
skill  is  required  to  supply  them.  In  the  sav¬ 
age  state  men  live  in  huts  and  wigwams ;  as 
they  emerge  from  this  state  they  begin  to 
build  houses  to  dwell  in,  which,  however  plain, 
still  serve  the  puniose  of  shelter  and  to  keep 
out  the  Winter’s  cold.  As  men  grow  richer, 
there  comes  a  race  of  architects  and  designers, 
to  give  proportion  to  the  exterior  of  our  dwell¬ 
ings;  and  painters  and  decorators,  to  make 
the  interior  glow  with  color.  It  is  thus  that 
the  homes  of  a  country  are  made  beautiful, 
the  fit  habitation  for  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people. 

The  same  growth  of  taste  is  seen  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  In  the  days  of  our  fa¬ 
thers  we  had  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
meeting-house,  cold  and  bare,  which  served  at 
once  for  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  for 
town  meetings  on  week  days,  and  seemed  as 
well  suited  for  the  one  as  the  other.  After  a 
time,  with  increasing  means,  we  learn  that 
taste  may  be  fitly  applied  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  country  churches,  however  plain  in 
material  and  in  construction,  take  on  an  air  of 
appropriateness  in  harmony  with  the  sacred 
use  to  which  they  are  destined.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  stained-glass  windows,  through 
which  comes  “a  dim  religious  light,”  but  some 
kind  of  shading  may  intercept  the  glare  of 
sunlight,  and  give  that  softer  and  more  quiet 
light  which  is  suited  to  our  moods  of  medita¬ 
tion  and  devotion,  to  the  place  where  we  come 
to  pray. 

So  with  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary — any 
vessel,  however  rude,  is  acceptable  if  sanctifi¬ 
ed  by  a  devout  and  humble  spirit.  We  have 
sat  down  to  a  communion  table  of  rough 
boards,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  felt  that 
we  were  on  holy  ground,  for  that  Christ  was 
there.  So  the  bread  may  be  served  on  wooden 
plates,  and  the  wine  taken  from  the  common¬ 
est  ware.  Baptism  may  be  administered  from 
a  common  bowl,  and  if  it  be  in  the  Master’s 
name,  and  in  that  spirit  which  He  loves,  the 
dedication  is  accepted,  and  the  act  is  blessed 
to  parent  and  child.  And  yet  the  mother  who 
comes  with  her  babe  in  her  arms  for  this  touch¬ 
ing  rite,  is  more  blessed  if  she  can  bring  him 
to  a  baptismal  font,  whose  fixed  place  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  tasteful  form  indicate 
its  sacred  use.  In  all  these  things  our  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  is  gratified  if  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord  and  the  pulpit  and  communion  table  are 
in  a  certain  harmony  with  the  decency  and  or¬ 
der  of  God’s  house. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  by  an  occasion¬ 
al  look  into  a  place  which  has  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  us,  the  warehouse  of  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59 
Carmine  street,  which  is  devoted  especially  to 
this  ecclesiastical  decoration.  Whoever  would 
get  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  gnrown,  should  write  for  one  of  their 
Catalogues,  which  contains  full  descriptions 
with  illuminated  pages,  which  show  the  great 
variety  and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  work. 
The  crosses  will  probably  be  appropriated  by 
Episcopal  churches,  but  the  communion  tables 
and  baptismal  fonts,  and  silver  vessels  for  sac¬ 
ramental  service,  memorial  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows,  bronze,  brass,  and  marble  memorial  tab¬ 
lets,  from  old  examples  and  new  designs,  will 
be  most  suitable  in  any  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  land. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Nothing  is  more  common  now-a-days  or  es¬ 
sential,  than  that  the  hard  workers  of  the 
community,  pastors  and  others,  should  take  a 
respite  from  their  wonted  labors.  More  and 
more  this  is  done  during  every  recurring  Sum¬ 
mer,  until  it  has  come  to  pass  that  even  the 
gamins  of  the  city  count  upon  their  country 
airing.  The  prudent  man  no  longer  waits  to 
break  down,  but  foreseeing  the  evil,  hideth 
himself— it  may  be  in  the  Adirondacks.  Look¬ 
ing  just  now  “all  up  and  down  ”  the  ranks  of 
our  laborious  ministry,  we  discern  no  man  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  consideration  by  his  people  in 
this  regard,  and  from  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  also,  than  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 
While  yet  in  early  middle  life,  he  is,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  oldest  settled  pastor  in  Chicago. 
His  church  (Third  Presbyterian)  is  the  largest 
there,  and  ranks  well  ui>— if  not  actually  first 
—among  the  half  dozen  very  large  churches  in 
the  Presbyterian  denomination.  As  always 
under  him,  his  congregation  has  prospered  In 
spiritual  things  the  past  year,  and  this  despite 
the  unusual  distraction  of  having  been  turned 
suddenly  out  of  doors  by  the  burning  of  their 
church.  This  has  only  been  accomplished, 
however,  and  the  reconstructed  church,  better 
than  the  old,  taken  possession  of,  by  dint  of 
great  labor  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  both 
pastor  and  helpers,  and  the  added  blessing 
of  the  Master.  But  the  work  now  done  has 
been  such  as  even  the  strongest  may  not  per¬ 
form  with  profit  to  their  people  and  credit  to 
themselves  without  respite,  and  we  are  sure 
that  neither  Dr.  Kittredge’s  own  people,  nor 
his  admiring  readers,  will  find  fault  with  him 
for  intermitting  his  tasks  for  a  time  and  seek¬ 
ing  an  interval  of  entire  rest.  And  herein  is  of 
course  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  our  for¬ 
mer  able  contributor.  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler,  tempo¬ 
rarily  occupies  Dr.  Kittredge’s  pulpit  in  these 
columns.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  out 
the  quarter’s  lessons.  Many  will,  we  are  sure, 
unite  with  us  in  wishing  Dr.  Kittredge  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  invigorating  vacation. 

Justice  lagged  somewhat  in  the  pursuit  of 
James  D.  Fish  during  the  past  few  months 
after  the  gigantic  failure  of  the  firm  of  Grant 
&  Ward.  The  trial  ended  some  weeks  ago,  and 
now  Fish  is  in  the  Auburn  State  Prison.  Since 
the  conviction,  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  on 
last  Friday  the  Court  in  banc  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  consisting  of  Judges  Wal¬ 
lace,  Benedict,  and  Brown,  denied  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  new  trial.  The  attempt  of  the  de¬ 
fence  was  to  show  that  the  loans  to  Ward  were 
made  under  the  rules  of  bank  operations.  On 
this  point  Judge  Benedict  made  this  ringing 
statement:  “ So  far  as  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  is  concerned,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  loan  in  bad  faith  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  bank,  and  an  application  of 
money  with  like  intent  in  a  form  other  than 
that  of  a  loan.  A  loan  of  the  money  of  a  bank 
by  the  president  of  the  bank  in  bad  faith,  is 
no  loan  in  the  sense  of  the  law:  it  is  simply  a 
fraud.”  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  Fish  was 
called  up  for  sentence  on  Saturday.  The  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  is  ten  years  in  the  State  Prison, 
and  this  was  the  sentence  imposed  by  Judge 
Benedict.  In  giving  the  sentence,  the  latter 
said  to  Fish :  “A  more  shameful  or  more  law¬ 
less  abuse  of  the  powers  of  a  president  of  a 
national  bank,  can  scarcely  be  mentioned.  It 
is  proper  therefore,  in  order  that  a  fitting  pun¬ 
ishment  maybe  meted  out  to  you,  and  in  order 
that  others  may  be  deterred  from  committing 
similar  offences,  that  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  shall  be  pronounced  on  you.  A  merci¬ 
ful  consideration  of  your  age  forbids  a  cumu¬ 
lative  sentence.”  Mr.  Fish  is  now  sixty- four 
years  old,  and  if  he  receives  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  for  good  behavior,  his  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  will  be  six  years  and  eight  months.  This 
righteous  verdict  and  sentence  helps  to  clear 
the  air  very  much. 

The  sprightly  “  Evening  News  ”  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  picks  up  the  current  reportorial  inven¬ 
tion  touching  the  “  sensation  ”  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Frederick  Douglass  in  one  of  our 
Washington  churches,  and  enlarges  upon  it  in 
this  deft  way:  “  Dr.  Sunderland’s  action  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  preach  because  Fred  Douglass  was  in 
his  church,  should  call  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  whose  cliaplain  he  is.  Fred 
Douglass  has  held  a  higher  position  under  the 
Federal  Government  than  Dr.  Sunderland  lias 
occupied.  He  is  not  offensive  in  manner,  and 
conducts  himself  like  any  gentleman ;  yet  Dr. 
Sunderland  takes  upon  himself  to  deprive  his 
parishioners  of  their  sermon  when  he  learned 
of  Douglass’s  presence  in  the  church.  The 
President  and  the  congregation  did  not  lose 
much,  but  the  act  was  grossly  Pharisaical,  not 
to  say  unchristian.”  This  being  so,  all  and 
singular.  Dr.  Sunderland  will  have  to  answer 
for  sulking,  refusing  to  preach,  and  wearing 
his  thumb  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  before 
his  Presbytery.  But  here  comes  our  venerable 
contemporary.  The  Presbyterian,  with  its  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  or,  it  may  be,  irony,  in  the  way  of 
comment  on  the  foregoing:  “Fred  Douglass 
says  that  he  never  was  in  Dr,  Sunderland’s 
church  but  once,  and  then  he  heard  a  sermon. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Sunderland  is  not  the  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  we  believe 
has  not  been  for  some  years.”  Obviously,  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  carried  up  to  Minneap¬ 
olis  next  May  for  elucidation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Amasa  S.  Freeman  preached 
his  thirty-ninth  anniversary  sermon  on  Sun¬ 
day  last,  June  28th,  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Haverstraw.  He  now 
enters  upon  his  fortieth  year  with  this  his  first 
and  only  charge.  How  rare  such  an  event! 
Pastor  and  people  are  united  to  each  other  as 
“  with  hooks  of  steel,”  and  we  know  not  in  our 
whole  denomination  a  better  exemplification 
of  the  many  advantages  of  long,  even  life-long, 
pastorates.  But  in  order  to  this,  there  must 
be,  as  in  this  instance,  an  able  and  industrious 
minister,  and  a  people  who  know  when  they 
are  well  served.  ______ 

The  address  of  Vice-President  Hendricks  at 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  Yale  School, 
on  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  enjoyed  by  a  most  appreciative  audience. 
All  who  heard  it  were  alike  hearty  in  their 
commendation  of  its  completeness  as  a  literary 
and  historic  effort.  Not  a  few  regarded  it  as 
second  to  none  delivered  at  Yale  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  His  appeal  to  the  young  men  just 
graduating,  regarding  “  public  honors  as  a 
public  trust,”  was  most  elo<iuent.  Old  Yale 
never  better  showed  her  strength  in  the  wise 
training  of  her  graduates,  than  at  the  recent 
Commencement.  ,/ _ _ 

“  My  purpose  is  to  make  money,  but  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences,”  said  Prof.  Tyndall  when  lecturing  in 
America  in  1872.  The  $12,000  which  he  left  to 
trustees  on  his  leaving  for  England,  was  to  be 
invested,  and  the  income  devoted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  fellowships  in  Science.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  $32,000,  and  its  income  is  equally 
divided  between  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  fellowships 
planned  by  Prof.  Tyndall.  President  Barnard 
has  received  Columbia ’s'third  through  Trustee 
W.  H.  Appleton. _ ’ 

Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle  sailed  last  Saturday,  to  spend  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  his  native  Sco^and. 


The  Irish  General  Assembly  devoted  the  fifth  ' 
day  of  Its  sessions  (Friday)  to  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  Instrumental  Music.  The  attendance 
in  the  morning  was  large,  but  long  before  the 
evening  session  began,  the  gates  of  the  church 
had  to  be  locked.  There  were  numerous  me¬ 
morials  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
anti-instrumentalists  took  the  initiative  in  the 
discussion.  In  accordance  with  notice  of  mo¬ 
tion  given  last  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew 
moved  that  the  decisions  of  1883  and  1884 
(which  are  in  favor  of  liberty)  should  be  re¬ 
scinded,  and  the  prohibition  of  1882  strictly 
enforced.  After  he  had  spoken  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  in  favor  of  these  resolutions, 
they  were  briefly  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Hamill.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  moved, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morell  seconded,  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  Assembly  declines  to  disturb  the 
decisions  of  1883  and  1884,  and  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  involves  the  cutting  off  of  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  degradation  of  ministers  and  el¬ 
ders.  After  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  had  said  a 
few  words  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment,  several  members  essayed  in  vain  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  house,  amid  loud  cries  of  “  Vote ! 
vote! ’’and  a  perfect  Babel  of  noise.  After 
some  time,  the  Rev.  A.  Robinson  was  granted 
a  brief  hearing  for  which  he  had  appealed,  and 
called  upon  all  those  who  joined  with  him  in 
objecting  to  an  unauthorized  and  unscriptural 
worship,  to  withdraw  from  that  house.  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Petticrew  and  a  number  of  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen,  he  then  took  his  departure. 
Here  was  a  quite  unexpected  situation,  and  it 
threw  the  better  portion  of  the  Assembly  into 
great  trepidation  for  a  time.  The  question  of 
a  compromise  was  discussed,  and  finally  a  dep¬ 
utation  was  sent  from  the  Assembly  to  the  ab¬ 
sentees,  and  next  day  they  appeared  again  in 
the  Assembly,  and  contented  themselves  with 
a  protest,  which  was  entered  upon  the  Min¬ 
utes.  Then  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  all  dis¬ 
cussion  to  next  year.  The  Assembly  of  1886 
will  resume  debate,  it  may  be,  and  the  anti¬ 
instrumentalists  march  up  the  hill,  and  then 
march  down  again ! 


DR.  NELSON  IN  GENEVA. 

Dr.  Nelson,  liaving  returned  from  his  voyag¬ 
ing,  preached  to  his  people  on  June  21st  and 
28th.  After  his  sermon  on  the  28tli,  he  spoke 
to  the  congregation  as  follows : 

On  the  last  Sabbath  I  gave  you  reasons, 
pertaining  to  the  health  of  one  of  my  cliildren, 
why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  spend  several  fol¬ 
lowing  weeks  in  Missouri.  Your  Session,  be¬ 
ing  well  assured  of  your  concurrence,  kindly 
extended  my  leave  of  absence  until  September, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Morey  has  accepted  their  request 
to  continue  with  you  for  the  present. 

As  you  have  declined  to  concur  in  my  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Presbytery  to  di.ssolve  our  exist¬ 
ing  pastoral  relation,  tliat  relation  continues 
in  full  validity,  and  I  acknowledge  myself 
still  under  all  its  responsibilities.  I  think  it 
very  kind  in  you  to  release  me  from  its  duties 
for  two  or  three  additional  months,  as  my  do¬ 
mestic  circumstances  require.  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  this  and  for  the  considerate  kind¬ 
ness  which  you  all  liave  always  shown  to  my 
family  and  to  me. 

It  would,  however,  be  uncandid  to  accept 
this  extension  of  my  leave  of  absence  without 
frankly  telling  you  that  careful  consideration 
through  another  week  has  not  convinced  me 
that  it  is  best  to  withdraw  my  request  for  leave 
to  resign  my  pastoral  charge.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  convene  the  Presbytery  to  act  upon 
this  request  immediately;  but  I  intend  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  that  body  at  its  regiilnr  meeting  in 
September  next.  My  hope  is  that  you  will 
then  be  prepared  to  concur  in  my  request,  and 
my  constant  prayer  shall  be  that  God  will  give 
you  happ^  unanimity  in  all  tliat  you  will  need 
to  do  for  your  future. 


THE  SETBERT  COMUISSION  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

By  Prof.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 

Archbishop  Wliately  invented  a  game  in  which  a 
short  story  is  told  secretly  by  one  person  to  ano¬ 
ther,  so  as  to  go  the  round  of  a  dinner-table.  The 
fun  consisted  in  comparing  the  first  version  with 
the  last,  and  seeing  what  variations  had  crept  in, 
although  each  narrator  had  tried  to  tell  the  story 
as  it  was  told  him.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the 
article  on  our  Commission  on  Spiritualism  you 
copy  from  The  Observer  in  The  Evangelist  of 
Juno  18th.  Mr.  Tliomns  Hazard  writes  a  blunder¬ 
ing  letter  to  The  North  American  about  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Spiritualism.  The  Tribune  makes  a 
more  blundering  editorial  out  of  his  letter  or  some 
recast  of  it.  The  Oiiserver  brings  out  its  version 
with  an  added  quota  of  blunders,  but  evidently 
following  The  Tribune. 

It  is  not  true  that  “the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  finds  itself  in  an  embarrassing  situation  with 
the  Seyltert  bequest.”  Tlie  only  living  persons 
who  have  any  personal  concern  in  the  matter,  are 
amply  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  University. 
These  include  those  “heirs  of  tlie  estate”  whom 
The  Triliune  conjures  up  ffir  its  terror.  It  is  not 
true  that  Mr.  Hazard  cliarges  upon  tlie  University’s 
Commission  that  its  members  are  “too  strongly 
prejudiced  against  Spiritualism  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.”  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Hazard  denies  that 
satisfactory  Spiritual  manifestations  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commission.  Ho  knows  and 
he  wrote  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hazard’s  criticism  extends  only  to  three 
members  of  the  Commission.  With  regard  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  one  of  the  three,  he 
proceeded  upon  evidence  which  he  now  admits  to 
be  misleading,  and  he  retracts  the  charge.  As  to 
another  gentleman,  he  had  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
what  professed  to  be  a  report  of  an  interview.  The 
gentleman  in  question  repudiates  the  statements 
there  ascribed  to  him.  Tlie  third  person  objected 
to  is  myself,  in  that  six  years  ago  I  published  an 
article  on  the  Ulrici-Wundt  controversy,  in  which 
I  dissuaded  Christian  believers  from  taking  up  the 
question,  on  the  ground  that  even  if  it  were  (rve 
that  we  can  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  it  is  unimportant  to  one  who  knows  himself 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
How  this  disqualifies  me  from  making  a  formal 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  has  not  been  made  out. 

This  Is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Hazanl’s  indictment. 
It  Is  but  just  to  our  Commission  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
criminated  members  are  a  minority  of  the  Commi.s- 
sion,  and  that  the  only  one  incriminated  on  any 
evidence  was  absent  from  the  seance  in  which 
“  not  so  much  as  a  scratch  ”  was  obtained,  while  a 
majority  present  were  those  he  has  confidence  in. 
Mr.  Hazard  was  present  only  at  the  first  s«»nce8 
attended  by  the  Commission,  and  with  mediums  of 
no  e.xtensive  reputation.  His  health  has  prevent- 
e<i  his  being  with  it  at  the  more  important  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  displays  which  it  had  at  a  later  date.  In 
these  the  gentlemen  he  incriminates  formed  the 
majority  of  the  circle  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  medium’s 
activity.  He  therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  matters  he  has  discussed  in  the 
letter  to  The  North  American. 

The  Seybert  Commission  is  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears.  They  are  giving  the  fairest  and  fullest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  phenomena  brought  under  their  no¬ 
tice.  Not  one  of  them,  I  am  sure,  resists  by  “an¬ 
gry  thoughts  or  feelings”  the  activity  of  the  medi¬ 
ums  who  have  given  them  the  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  reality  and  the  nature  of  Spiritualist  phenom¬ 
ena.  And  I  feel,  for  my  part,  all  the  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  act  as  a  judge  of  the  matter,  since  a  convic¬ 


tion  of  the  reality  of  Intelligent  communication  with 
the  dead  would  not — as  I  said  six  years  ago — dis¬ 
turb  a  single  conviction  I  entertain  as  a  Christian. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


COJUMENCEAIENT  AT  WOOSTER. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  University  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  graduated  her  first  class.  She  has 
now  sent  into  the  world  three  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-seven  alumni.  It  is  wortliy  the  notice  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  especially  of  Presbyterians,  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  Wooster  has  been  furnishing  more  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  than  has  any  other  college  in  the  land, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Princeton ;  and  if 
numbers  in  attendance  be  taken  into  the  account, 
more  proportionally  than  Princeton.  One  hundred 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  more  than  twenty 
States  of  the  Union,  are  graduates  of  Wooster, 
and  her  sons  and  daughters  are  bearing  the  light 
into  many  of  the  world’s  dark  places,  India,  China, 
Siam,  Persia,  Brazil,  Bogota,  Alaska,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  mission  fields  of  our  own  West. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  an  institution  so 
young,  is  an  evidence  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
the  interest  of  God’s  people.  .\t  no  Commence¬ 
ment  season  has  this  interest  been  more  markwl 
than  during  the  season  just  past,  if,  at  least,  we 
may  judge  from  the  unusually  large  attendance  of 
friends.  The  exercises  began  with  the  annual  con¬ 
test  between  the  Athenieum  and  Irving  Literary 
Societies  on  Saturday  evening,  June  20th,  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Atheiueum.  On  Sabbath 
morning,  in  the  University  Chapel,  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  venerable  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
preaclied  a  touching  sermon  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 
Tlie  discourse  was  followed  by  an  impressive  fare¬ 
well  communion  service.  The  baccalaurate  dis¬ 
course  (Sabbath  afternoon)  on  “  Success  by  Sacri¬ 
ficing  to  False  Gods  ”  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  22,  23),  was 
the  most  forcible  and  timely  warning  against  the 
world’s  false  methods  of  success  that  we  have  ever 
heard,  and  one  of  the  best  sermons  of  that  “  mas¬ 
ter  of  assembll&s,”  President  Sylvester  A.  Scovel. 
In  tiie  evening,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  Kansas  City  delivered  the 
annual  address  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association ;  the  theme  of  his  able  lecture 
was  “The  Science  of  Religion.” 

Monday,  the  22d,  was  Class  Day.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  Gymnasium  Hall,  and  were  of  unusu¬ 
ally  high  order.  During  the  hour  or  more  that 
followed,  the  guests  visited  the  art  room  to  view 
the  exhildt  of  the  art  department.  This  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  was  organized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pn.st  year,  and  it  is  producing  admira¬ 
ble  results.  The  Junior  Oratorical  Contest,  held 
in  Quinby  Opera  House  on  Monday  evening,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  enjoyed  in  Wooster.  Two  of 
the  nine  contestants  were  ladies.  Miss  Lizzie  B. 
White  and  Miss  Jennie  E.  Colville,  both  of  whom 
wore  very  pleasing  speakers.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Allen  Krichbanm  of  Bolivar,  Oldo, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Cliarles  E.  Bradt  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Neh. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  exercises  of  the  season 
was  the  entertainment  given  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Willard  Literary  Society  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Such  has  been  the  growth  of  interest  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  Commencement  week,  that  the  spacious 
University  Chapel  could  not  hold  all  the  guests 
that  wished  to  hear. 

Never  before  were  so  many  alumni  back  to  visit 
alma  mater  as  during  the  season  just  past.  More 
tlian  sixty  attended  the  business  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  During  the  past  year  the  Central 
Alumni  Association  lias  been  chartered,  and  en¬ 
couraging  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  ail  alumni  chair.  Owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  In  the  number  of  nlumni,  and  their  interest 
in  the  University,  Tuesday  evening  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  them  for  their  annual  reunion  and  banquet. 
The  one  held  in  the  elegant  parlors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
was  a  thoroughly  enjoyalile  occasion. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  were  lield  in  Gymnasium 
Hall.  The  graduating  class  number  tliirty-five, 
ten  of  them  ladies.  To  those  should  bo  adde<l 
four  graduates  of  the  musical  department,  whose 
excellent  rendering  of  difficult  pieces  from  the 
Masters  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  Com¬ 
mencement  day.  The  salutatory  oration  was 
given  by  Dickson  L.  More  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
the  valeiHctory  by  Albert  G.  Greelee  of  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

The  following  degrees  (not  honorary,  but  won 
by  two  or  throe  years’  study  tested  by  examina¬ 
tions)  were  given  in  the  post-graduate  courses :  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rowlen,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  course  B, 
the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  Rev.  John  Rusk,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  course  A,  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  Albert  W. 
Ryan,  Warren,  Pa.,  ooiirsos  F  and  H,  the  degree  of 
S.D. ;  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
course  B,  the  degree  of  Ph.D.;  Prof.  S.  Steffens, 
Lime,  Ohio,  course  A,  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Whallon,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  course  A,  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  E.  L.  Compton. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

The  seventh  annual  Commencement  of  Lake  For- 
e.st  University  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Juno  24th. 
The  graduating  class  in  the  College  proper  num¬ 
bered  ten.  Besides  those  there  were  seven  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  and  twelve  in 
the  Academy.  The  catalogue  shows  an  attendance 
of  208  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  and  of  fifty-eight 
in  the  nigular  College  classes.  The  exercises  of 
Commencement  refiocted  much  crerllt  alike  upon 
those  who  presented  their  orations  and  es-says,  and 
upon  thoii;  teachers,  showing  that  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  former,  had  done  faithful  and  thorough 
work.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Seminary  (Miss 
Martin  of  Colorado  Springs)  grappled  in  a  vigorous 
and  thoroughly  sensible  way  with  the  question  of 
Labor  and  Capital,  while  the  valedictorian  of  tlie 
College  class  (a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barr  of  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,)  discoursed  of  Divine  Wisdom  versus 
Human  Philosophy,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  much 
commendation.  A  happy  surprise  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  students,  and  the  audience  generally,  was 
contrived  and  well  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McClure,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Lake  Forest 
Church,  who  had  protured  a  beautiful  and  appro¬ 
priately  Inscribed  gold  medal,  which  ho  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  his  own  choosing, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  award  it  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  oration  or 
essay  they  should  adjudge  to  be  best  in  originality 
of  thought,  excellence  of  style,  and  effectiveness 
of  delivery.  The  Committee  awarded  the  modal  to 
Mr.  Barr.  Following  the  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  there  was  an  exaellent  banquet,  to  which  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution  did  ample 
justice,  after  which  there  were  speeches  by  various 
gentlemen.  The  Trustees  reemployed  all  the 
teachers  of  the  past  year.  They  also  authorized 
the  friends  of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  C.  Smith  of  Gale¬ 
na,  Ill.,  and  that  worthy  gentleman  himself,  hence¬ 
forth  to  write  D.D.  after  his  name.  During  the 
year  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  University  has 
been  increased  $10,000  by  a  beriuest  from  the  late 
Mrs.  Clarissa  C.  Peck  of  Chicago. 

The  trustees  of  Union  College  met  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  23,  at  Washbume  Hall  and  remained 
in  session  until  2  o’clock.  It  was  expected  that 
several  professors  would  be  elected,  but  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  any  action  would  be  taken 
regarding  the  presidency  of  the  College.  The 
name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea  of  Boston, 
was  proposed  as  president  of  the  College,  and  he 
was  unanimously  elected.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  will  accept.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Duryea  was 
bom  on  Long  Island,  and  is  a  man  of  middle  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  preachers  in  the  United 
States.  As  pastor  of  the  Classon-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Central 


Church  In  Boston,  he  was  and  is  greatly  belov¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  ever  known 
Dr.  Duryea  that  a  better  selection  for  president  of 
Union  could  hardly  have  been  made.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Judge  H.  C.  Van 
Vorst  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Now  York,  was 
elected  permanent  trustee  in  place  of  Mr.  Howard 
Potter,  who  resigned.  Dr.  Peter  R.  Furbeck  of 
Little  Falls,  was  elected  alumnus  trustee.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  alumni  in  place  of  La  Mott  W. 
Rhodes,  whose  term  had  expired,  the  trustees 
elected  James  R.  Trua.x  of  New  York,  adjunct 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Henry  F.  Depuy,  now  tutor,  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THE  MIAni  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1803  Congress  made  a  grant  of  a  township  of 
land  (13,000  acres)  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
In  1809  the  State  Legislature  appointeil  a  Board  of 
Trustees  who  leased  the  land,  and  in  1824  the 
Institution  was  organized.  Rev.  B.  H.  Bishop, 
D.D.,  and  four  professors  eonstitutetl  the  faculty. 
Until  1873  the  University  was  the  leading  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  the  West.  The  income  from 
the  land  (S5,300)  was  found  inadequate  to  defray 
the  expenses,  and  for  twelve  years  only  a  training 
school  existed.  During  this  period  of  suspension 
the  Trustees  husbanded  their  income,  and  now 
have  about  $60,000  of  an  endowment,  bringing  about 
$4000  additional  income.  Last  Winter  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  repairs 
and  reorganization,  and  thus  enabled  the  Trustees 
to  reopen  the  University. 

THE  REUNION 

of  the  alumni  took  place  June  17th.  Nearly 
three  liundred  graduates  and  old  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  assembled  in  the  iioauti- 
fiil  campus,  and  spent  a  delightful  day.  The 
citizens  of  Oxford  provideil  a  banquet  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  illumination.  The 
surviving  graduates  prior  to  1834  were  on  the  plat¬ 
form  :  Hon.  I.  W.  Caldwell  of  College  Hill,  Ohio, 
of  the  class  of  1827 ;  Hon.  F.  G.  Cary  of  Pleasant 
Run,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  class  of  1831 ;  Rev. 
B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.,  Cleves,  Ohio;  Rev.  D.  S. 
Stewart,  Rushville,  Ind. ;  L.  Harding,  Esq.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  Hon.  C.  Anderson,  Kentucky,  (ex-Governor 
of  Ohio);  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Monfort,  D.D.,  Cincinnati, 
responded  to  the  roll  call. 

AN  HONORED  GUEST. 

In  1828  Rev.  I.  W.  Scott  of  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  was 
elected  professor  of  languages,  and  continued  in 
his  useful  and  honored  position  till  1845.  Ho  is 
now  eighty-five  years  old  and  his  natural  force  is 
unabated.  Ho  is  closing  his  long  and  useful  life  in 
Washington  city.  His  presence,  his  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  reopening  of  the  University,  and 
his  worti.s  of  wisdom  cheered  all  hearts. 

To-day  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  elected  an  able 
and  energetic  faculty.  One  of  the  Trustees,  the  son 
of  a  vonoralile  Presbyterian  minister  now  deceased, 
donated  $35(K)  towards  the  support  of  tlie  profes¬ 
sors  the  first  year.  The  prospects  of  a  successful 
reopening  Sept.  17th,  are  very  encouraging,  and  we 
hope  to  see  our  venerated  Alma  Mater  again  useful 
and  honored  as  in  its  former  history.  ’33. 

Greylook  Institute,  South  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  came  to  its  forty -third  anniversary  June 
•23d.  The  glory  of  the  mountains  and  the  beauty 
of  the  valleys  round  about  it,  blended  with  the 
rich  fruitage  of  its  two  score  prosperous  years. 
A  Soiree  Musicule  on  Friday  evening,  19th ;  A  Part¬ 
ing  Service  in  the  sanctuary  on  Sabbath,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Whiting;  A  Prize  Declamation  on  Monday; 
Prize  Drill  and  Parade  on  Tuesday  morning ;  Grad¬ 
uating  Services  and  an  Entertaining  Address  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins  of  Pittsfield,  made  up  the  ser¬ 
vices.  One  gold  medal  and  two  silver  ones  were 
won  by  the  declaimers — eleven  boys  competed. 
One  gold  and  one  silver  medal  went  to  the  finely 
contested  drill  prize  men ;  and  never  so  many 
praise.s  to  all  the  strivors.  A  past  Captain  of  the 
“  New  York  Seventh  ”  made  a  compliment  to  the 
cadets  which  would  imperil  ordinary  humility. 
We  reserve  it.  Eight  lads  stood  in  a  reverent 
row  to  receive  Principal  Mills’  parting  words  about 
“growth  ”  and  their  diplomas.  Seven  of  them  go 
hence  to  college.  A  grand  old  school,  you  say, 
content  to  do  best  school  work  patiently ;  situat- 
e<l  in  a  realm  of  sceneries  “glorious  to  behold,” 
in  a  town  uncursed  by  a  saloon,  or  by  English 
sparrows,  and  so  where  robin,  bobolink,  and  kin¬ 
dred  songsters  can  pour  their  songs;  where  the 
air  is  uiitortured  by  steam-whistles,  and  one  can 
pray  in  peace;  and  so  a  good -place  in  which  to 
train  good  boys.  L.  w. 


NEW  YORK. 

Carmel. — The  Highland  manse  and  the  Carmel 
church  witnessed  a  rare  gathering  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week.  Friends  from  New  York  and  all  along 
the  Hudson  had  come  to  the  wwlding  of  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  (laughter.  Telegrams,  letters,  and  gifts  both 
rare  and  rich,  came  from  far  and  near.  The  scene 
from  the  church  entrance  as  the  bridal  party  came 
from  the  manse  beneath  the  shadowy  trees  and  the 
shining  sun,  was  one  to  bo  remembered.  Within 
church  and  manse  were  bowers  of  floral  grace  and 
sweetness.  At  tlio  benediction  the  organ  sounded 
the  first  notes  of  the  Wedding  March,  and  the 
church  bells  of  the  village  rang  a  merry  greeting 
to  the  bride,  who  led  the  way  back  to  the  manse, 
and  received  there  the  congratulations  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends  from  out  of  town.  In  the  evening 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  came 
from  the  prayer-meeting  to  see  the  gifts  and  share 
the  feast,  and  to  send  hearty  good  wishes  after  the 
happy  pair,  who  had  gone  early  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  brief  “  flitting  between  hill  and  sea  and  river.” 
God’s  gift  of  youth  and  love  and  joy  upon  their 
hearts  and  ours. 

Rochester. — To  the  general  and  profitable  ob¬ 
servance  of  “ Children’s  Day"  throughout  Central 
New  York,  the  Brick  Church  Sunday-school  was 
not  an  exception.  This  school  Is  the  largest  in  the 
city,  and  to  its  600  little  ones,  besides  a  host  of 
larger  ones,  this  day  (June  2l8t),  both  morning  and 
evening,  was  made  especially  attractive  and  im¬ 
pressive.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  and  the  venerable 
pastor.  Dr.  Shaw,  addressed  the  immense  throng. 
Responsive  readings,  appropriate  music,  and  the 
beauty  and  odors  of  flowers,  were  among  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  In  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  missionary  fields  and  labors  were 
the  theme  of  the  day,  and  a  large  map  of  the  world, 
drawn  by  a  son  of  the  pastor  (Dr.  Biggs),  was  hung 
upon  the  wall,  and  above  the  map  was  placed  a 
grand  motto  “  Christ  for  the  World.”  Above  this, 
surmounting  all,  was  a  large  cross  of  red  roses, 
with  the  letters  “  I.  H.  S.”  In  white  roses  on  the 
horizontal  arm.  Christian  work  was  the  theme 
running  through  the  whole  service.  Work  done  by 
the  school  in  Alaska,  among  the  Freedmen,  in 
Corea,  Laos,  and  Persia,  passed  under  review,  and 
a  money  offering  was  made  toward  the  education 
of  a  young  girl  In  Toklo,  Japan.  The  flowers  used 
on  the  occasion  were  distributed  among  the  sick. 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  Biggs  baptized  four  infant^ 
of  his  flock.  Dr.  Shaw  goes  away  at  once  for  a 
long  vacation.  His  health  has  wavered  a  little 
during  the  season,  and  his  people  wish  him  to  take 
a  long  rest,  and  seek  thorough  physical  renewal. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons. — The  Rev.  G.  P.  Davis 
is  supplying  the  church  in  Huron  for  one  year ;  the 
Rev.  John  McAlister,  at  Rose;  Mr.  Tyndall,  an  Au¬ 
burn  student,  at  Fairville;  Mr.  Smith,  also  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary,  at  Williamson ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jol¬ 
ley,  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  supplies  at  Joy. 
Thus  the  work  is  being  taken  up,  and  the  vacan¬ 
cies  filled. 

Clyde. — A  son  of  the  pastor  of  this  church  (the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Bates),  while  engaged  with  other  cnll- 
dron  amusing  themselves  with  fire-crackers,  was 
accidentally,  and  somewhat  seriously  burned  in 
the  face,  last  week.  It  was  feared  that  the  sight  of 
one  eye  was  destroyed. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  met  In  ad¬ 
journed  session  at  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  June  18th,  when 
the  Rev.  George  W.  8.  Wenrick  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  and  Installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  that  place.  Mr.  O.  C. 
Morse  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  Dr.  Miller  of 
Ogdensburg  preached  the  sermon ;  tbo  Rev.  Mr. 
Hayt  gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Dr.  Ste¬ 
vens  to  the  pastor  and  to  the  evangelist — Messrs. 
Dobbin,  Allen  Brown,  and  others  pardolpatlDg  In 
the  exercises. 
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■Watbbford. — The  work  of  remodelling  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  here  has  recently  been  begun — at 
the  expense  of  M.  D.  Schoonmaker,  a  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  ruling  elder  for  many  years  past.  Few 
churches  have  been  so  favored  by  the  iiberality  of 
members.  About  twenty  years  ago  its  chapei  was 
built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  John  House,  now  de¬ 
ceased.  In  September,  1865,  the  church  was  again 
enlarged  to  its  present  capacity,  and  $20,000  was 
spent  in  improvements.  Now  it  is  to  be  greatiy 
improved  by  Mr.  Schoonmaker.  Originaiiy  this 
church  organization  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  congregations  of  Lansingburg  and  Troy, 
which  were  organized  in  1792.  In  1804  the  Dutch 
church  of  Waterford  and  the  Presbyterian  united 
in  services  in  the  Dutch  church  and  in  supporting 
Mr.  Blatchford  as  minister.  This  tmion  continued 
until  1825,  when  the  Dutch  wishing  to  revive  their 
church  organization.  Dr.  Blatchford  relinquished 
his  claim  upon  that  pulpit,  and  the  site  of  the 
present  church  was  immediately  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  an  edifice  b^un.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1826,  and  cost  about  $4,000.  The  old  walls  still 
stand.  Dr.  Blatchford  continued  pastor  until  his 
death  in  182‘<.  Dr.  Blatchford’s  successor  was 
Eev.  Ebenezer  Cheever.  In  1831  Rev.  Reuben 
Smith  was  installed  pastor,  and  in  September, 
1848,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bullion.  During  the  latter's 
charge  the  present  parsonage  was  purchased,  and 
it  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged.  Mr.  Bullion 
resigned  in  1853.  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Lee  then  filled 
the  position  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  died  in  1863. 
^v.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  was  installed  pastor  in 
1863,  and  served  five  and  a  half  years.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail  was  Installed. 
The  Rev.  A.  B.  Riggs,  the  present  pastor,  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  July,  1876. 

WoncoTT. — An  event  of  unsurpassed  interest  to 
those  concerned,  is  the  ordination  of  a  young  min¬ 
ister,  and  his  installation  in  his  first  pastorate. 
Such  an  event  transpired  in  the  church  at  Wolcott 
(Lyons  Presbytery)  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  June. 
L.  M.  Clarke  (son  of  Prof.  Clarke,  long  the  Principal 
of  Canandaigua  Academy)  having  received  a  call 
from  the  church  some  months  ago,  accepted  it,  to 
enter  upon  his  work  on  his  gi^uation  from  the 
Seminary  at  Auburn,  which  took  place  in  May. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  students 
of  his  class,  and  is  a  very  gifted,  as  well  as  devot¬ 
ed  young  man.  Presbytery  having  arranged  for 
his  intr^uction  into  the  ministry  and  pastorate, 
met  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  day  named,  and  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  candidate,  the  Rev.  W. 
L.  Page,  moderator  and  a  former  pastor  of  the 
church,  presiding.  The  examination  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  and  was 
eminently  satisfactory,  indicating  tliat  Mr.  Clarke 
has  not  only  good  scholarship,  but  a  tuaturity  of 
thought  fitting  him  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  a 
large  parish  and  an  important  pulpit.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  installation  was  unusually  impressive  in 
many  of  its  features.  The  presence  as  moderator 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page,  who  was  sixteen  years  the 
shepherd  of  this  flock,  and  whose  great  and  useful 
labors  are  still  bearing  fruit;  the  sermon,  being  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  pastor  in  Canandaigua  during 
many  years  of  this  young  man’s  life;  and  the 
charge  to  the  people,  being  an  affectionate  and 
powerful  appeal  to  them  for  cooperation  with  their 
new  leader,  by  the  Rev.  William  A.  Rice,  whose 
labors  there  the  last  five  years  were  so  largely 
blessed;  and  the  presence  of  the  candidate’s  fa¬ 
ther,  a  deeply  interested  spectator — ^these  facts  all 
afforded  special  and  touching  interest,  especially 
at  the  close,  when  the  two  former  pastors  (Page 
and  Rice)  standing  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Clarke  step¬ 
ped  up  between  them  to  pronounce  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  scene  for  an  artist.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Burgess  delivered  the  charge  to  the  candidate ;  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Moss,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church, 
took  part  in  the  service;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lan- 
don  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination.  A  fine  choir 
accompanied  the  service  with  excellent  music,  and 
the  pulpit  and  altar  displayed  profuse  and  tasteful 
floral  embellishments.  Not  soon  will  this  people 
forget  that  tender  evangelical  sermon,  tl»e  prac¬ 
tical  chargee  given,  the  fervent  prayer,  uniting  all 
hearts  as  it  breathed  out  the  desire  of  all  for  God’s 
blessing  and  benediction  upon  the  pastor,  his  la¬ 
bors,  and  his  people.  Long  may  this  auspicious 
pastorate  be  continued. 

Cazenovia. — The  Rev.  L.  F.  Berry  of  Plants- 
ville.  Conn.,  declines  a  call  to  this  place. 

FATETTEViLiiE. — The  Rev.  C.  P.  Osborne,  re¬ 
cently  installed  over  this  church,  was  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Ck)ngr^ational  church  at  Southing¬ 
ton. 

Ltons  Pkesbttekt. — At  its  recent  meeting  in 
Wolcott,  this  Presbytery  elected  the  Rev.  L.  M. 
Clarke  its  Committee  on  Sunday-school  Work.  The 
Rev.  Rollo  Branch,  a  licentiate,  was  received  un¬ 
der  care  of  Presbytery  by  certificate  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton.  He  is  now  supplying  the 
church  at  Sodus,  and  will  ask  for  ordination  at  the 
Fall  meeting. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jebset  City. — The  Westminster  Presbyteriaa 
Church  of  Jersey  City  Heights  (Rev.  I.  W.  Hatha¬ 
way  pastor)  added  seventwn  to  its  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers  on  June  14th.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  receiv¬ 
ed  upon  profession  of  their  faith,  and  nearly  all 
from  the  Sabbath-school.  Most  of  this  number 
asked  for  admission  three  months  ago,  but  the 
Session  advised  that  they  should  remain  for  a  time 
in  a  catechetical  class,  which  advice  was  followed, 
with  the  happiest  results. 

West  Hoboken. —Rev.  J.  H.  Egbert  has  for  the 
last  thirty  years  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  the  event  was  duly 
celebrated  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Stanhope. — Ordination  of  Elders  and  Deacons. — 
June  28th  was  a  memorable  Sabbath  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Stanhope.  The  whole 
morning  service  was  occupied  with  the  ordination 
of  three  new  elders  and  four  deacons.  First  the 
elders,  and  afterward  the  deacons,  were  consecrat¬ 
ed  with  separate  exercises  adapted  to  each  office, 
following  mainly  the  excellent  forms  furnished  by 
the  Publication  Committee  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge.  With  the 
laying  on  of  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to  de¬ 
scend  almost  visibly  as  tongues  of  flame  on  the 
heads  of  those  ordained,  and  as  a  pillar  of  glory 
filling  the  whole  house.  One  of  the  new  elders  has 
long  been  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school,  from  which  many  have  been  recently 
brought  into  the  Church.  After  the  benediction 
the  S^ion  and  deacons  were  called  together  for  a 
few  moments,  that  their  first  meeting  might  be 
one  of  especial  consecration.  Tlie  venerable  and 
beloved  ^muel  C.  Caskey,  the  senior  elder,  long 
in  service,  and  who  has  b^n  a  Justice  in  Morris 
county  nearly  fifty  years,  addressed  them  in  a  few 
broken  words.  It  was  to  him,  he  said,  a  sacred 
occasion  of  great  joy.  His  work  was  almost  done. 
He  exhorted  the  newly  ordained  officers,  tenderly 
and  solemnly,  to  be  faithful  to  the  vows  which 
they  had  taken.  There  were  many  tears  not  whol¬ 
ly  unlike  those  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus  who  took 
leave  of  Paul  at  Miletus.  Yet  may  the  senior  el¬ 
der  long  lead  the  Session.  In  closing,  the  pastor 
said  he  would  pronounce  upon  them  the  same  ben¬ 
ediction,  praying  for  their  perfection,  which  he 
should  pronounce  upon*  the  survivors,  over  their 
last  rest  in  Jesus,  if  he  should  be  called  to  follow 
any  of  them  to  the  grave :  “The  God  of  peace  ... 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His 
will,”  Ac.  In  the  evening  the  sermon,  setting  forth 
more  fully  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  Church,  was 
based  on  Acts  xx.  28,  a  part  of  Paul's  farewell 
words  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus:  “Take  heed, 
therefore,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  of  God 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over¬ 
seers,”  Ac. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqua. — The  Presbyterian  church  here 
celebrated  “Children’s  Day  ”  with  two  services  on 
Sabbath,  June  21.  The  church  was  beautifully 
decorat^,  impropriate  music  rendered,  and  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  spoke  encourag¬ 
ing  words  to  those  in  after  years  to  become  church- 
members.  The  services  were  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all  present. 

Mount  Pueasant. — Here  as  elsewhere  Oilldren’s 
Day  was  a  glad  occasion,  the  programme  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (1)  Doxology,  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
offered  by  the  entire  school,  the  children  occupying 
body  slips  in  the  church ;  (2)  Singing,  A  hymn  of 
welcome ;  (3)  Reading  responsively,  between  com¬ 
mas,  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  Proverbs  il ;  (4) 
Singdng;  (5)  Prayer;  (6)  Singing;  (7)  Address  by 
Supt.  Herman  Harmes;  (8)  Singing;  (9)  Address 
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the  hymn  “  How  blest  the  righteous,  when  he  dies,” 
was  sung,  after  which  a  series  of  resolutions,  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  church,  were 
read  and  re^opt^  by  a  rising  vote,  as  expressive 
of  the  feeling  of  the  oongr^ation  in  view  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dunning,  and  of  sympathy  with  his 
stricken  family.  Judge  Seeley  then  earnestly  and 
tenderly  addressed  the  meeting,  emphasizing  the 
loyalty  of  Dr.  Dunning  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  large  heart  and  fine  emotional  nature  he  pos- 
S38sed.  After  prayer  the  hymn  was  sung : 

“  O  for  the  death  of  those 
Who  slumber  in  the  Lord ; 

O  be  like  theirs  my  last  repose. 

Like  theirs  my  last  reward ! 

.  With  us  their  names  shall  live. 

Through  long  succeeding  years. 

Embalmed  with  all  our  hearts  can  give. 

Our  praises  and  our  tears.” 

DELAWARE. 

Faoo’s  Manob. — Rev.  Joseph  L.  Polk,  Principal 
of  the  Academy  at  Newark,  Del.,  has  received  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Fagg’s  Manor,  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chester. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — The  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell  preach¬ 
ed  his  seventh  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor  of  Faith 
Church  on  June  7th.  This  enterprise  has  prospered 
greatly.  The  Church  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
was  dedicated  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  27th, 
1884.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  comprises  audi¬ 
torium,  chapel  and  pastor’s  study,  and  covers  an 
area  of  88  by  97  feet.  Cruciform  in  plan,  it  is  con¬ 
structed  of  Falls  Road  bluestone,  and  designed  in 
the  crisp  and  early  English  Gothic.  On  Thursday 
evening,  June  11th,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  held  (Mr.  Campbell  in  the  chair,)  to  hear  the 
reports  from  the  several  Faith  organizations.  It 
was  the  largest  representative  meeting  ever  held 
in  connection  with  the  church.  Mr.  John  V.  L. 
Graham  gave  a  short  review  of  Pastor  Campbell’s 
work  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  submitted 
the  Sunday-school  report.  Since  its  beginning 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  roll  1342,  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  620.  The  first  year  the  average  attendance 
was  144;  second,  225;  thin.1,  S.'iJ;  fourth,  478;  fifth, 
511;  sixth,  568;  seventh,  565;  eighth,  572;  and 
ninth,  620.  The  work  has  been  very  encouraging 
and  the  results  good.  Mr.  D.  P.  Brown  read  the 
literary  association’s  report.  The  Pastor’s  Aid 
Society,  presided  over  by  Miss  Ettie  Hill,  was  or¬ 
ganize  in  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of 
Faith  Chapel,  and  has  for  its  aim  the  furtherance 
of  Christian  work,  cottage  meetings,  flower  mis¬ 
sion,  and  visiting  committer^s  on  members  and 
strangers.  They  also  contributed  $987  for  the 
carpets,  etc.,  for  the  new  church.  The  musical 
association’s  report  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  .Alexan¬ 
der,  the  president,  which  showed  that  a  decided 
improvement  has  been  established  during  the  past 
season.  It  has  now  a  membership  of  83.  Mr. 
John  Core  is  conductor.  Mr.  Cummings  gave  in 
the  report  on  the  young  people’s  prayer-meeting. 
It  w'as  originated  on  Sept.  30th,  1883,  and  is  held  in 
the  lecture  room  on  Sunday  evenings  at  7  :25.  The 
average  attendance  is  from  40  to  50,  but  as  many 
as  100  have  been  present,  and  is  conducted  entirely 
by  the  young  men  of  the  congregation.  The  report 
of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society,  Miss  Maggie 
A.  Campbell  president,  was  very  interesting.  There 
are  also  sewing  classes  conducted  by  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Hoffman  and  others  every  Saturday  during  the 
Winter  months  for  two  hours,  and  a  Mother’s 
meeting  presided  over  by  Miss  Isabella  Morris. 
Dr.  Billingslea  gave  his  report  as  treasurer,  which 
showed  the  funds  to  be  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis. 
Seven  years  ago  the  membership  was  eight,  now  it 
numbers  254.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  274 
have  been  received  as  members,  and  the  number  of 
baptisms  has  been  125.  During  the  past  nine  years 
the  contributions  from  this  field  have  been  a  total 
of  $16,666.26.  Altogether  the  work  in  this  field  has 
prospered  almost  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  most 
sangubie  promoters.  J.  D. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. — The  Ocean-street  Presbyterian 
Church  closed  for  the  Summer  months  June  28th, 
after  a  successful  Winter’s  work.  The  church 
property  has  been  so  much  improved  that  many  of 
the  Winter  visitors  who  find  so  much  satisfaction 
in  this  Northern  Church  home,  would  hardly  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society.  The  spiritual  interest  has  been  good. 
There  have  been  additions  at  every  communion 
season  during  the  present  pastorate.  The  Rev. 
William  K.  Tully  goes  North  for  needed  rest,  his 
congregation  having  granted  him  four  months’ 
vacation.  Correspondents  may  address  him  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Key  West. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Milton  Waldo  will 
tarry  at  the  North  during  the  warm  season,  and 
may  be  addressed  from  the  let  of  July  on,  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  His  sojourn  and  labors  at  the  South 
have  benefited  his  health,  and  he  is  just  the  man 
to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions  conceniing  a 
Northerner’s  opportunities  and  welfare  in  Florida 
and  the  South. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo.  —  The  First  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Last  Sabbath  for  the  first  time  the  new  Church 
was  occupied  lor  public  worship.  Prayer-meetings 
in  the  lecture-room  and  social  g.atherings  in  the 
parlors  have  been  held  for  seveml  weeks.  A  very 
large  audience  morning  and  evening,  listened  to 
the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  F.  Hunting,  D.D.,  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest.  The  old  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Decemlier,  1883,  and  after  eighteen 
months  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  it  was  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  assemble  in  this 
beautiful  and  commodious  church  home.  B. 

Adrian. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Adrian, 
after  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  on  the  evening  of 
June  22,  the  same  to  take  effect  on  Sept.  1.  The 
meeting  at  one  stage  voted  not  to  accept  the  resig¬ 
nation  95  to  19,  but  finally  concurred  on  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tle’s  expressing  his  very  strong  desire  tliat  they 
should  do  so.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  (read  by  the  Clerk  of  Session,  A. 
L.  Millard,  Esq.),  setting  forth  that  the  church 
and  congregation  “  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  lor 
what  has  been  accomplished,  largely  through  his 
efforts  and  instrumentality,  in  clearing  off  an  oner¬ 
ous  debt  which  rested  upon  the  society  at  the 
commencement  of  his  pastorate,  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  of  the  commodious  and  pleas¬ 
ant  chapel  and  rooms  in  connection  with  the 
church,  and  for  completing  the  same  without  any 
burthen  of  debt.”  Mr.  D.  M.  Baker  was  chusen 
commissioner  to  act  with  the  Session  in  presenting 
the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe. 

IsHPEMiNO. — Mr.  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Auburn 
Theological  Semlnaiy,  is  preaching  at  Ishpeming, 
Maniuette  county,  with  a  view  to  settlement. 

St.  Louis. — The  Rev.  R.  J.  L.  Matthews  of  the 
church  at  St.  Louis,  Gratiot  county,  preacheil  his 
farewell  sermon  June  14.  His  resignation  as  pas¬ 
tor  is  (says  the  Detroit  Post)  with  a  view  to  again 
entering  the  Civil  Service. 

Corunna.— The  work  of  renovating  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  church  at  Corunna,  is  at  length  complete, 
and  both  church  and  chapel  are  now  very  neat  and 
fresh  in  appearance. 

South  Saoinaw’. — The  Detroit  Post  says  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church  at  South 
Saginaw  was  laid  June  11  by  Mrs.  Isaac  Russell, 
the  only  resident  member  present  who  was  among 
the  organizers  of  the  church  in  1866.  The  church 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time  past,  and  will 
be  completed  early  in  the  Fall.  It  will  be  60x36 
feet,  brick  veneereil,  with  two  projecting  towers 
and  stone  foundation,  and  will  cost  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars. 

INDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg. — Rev.  John  H.  Thomas  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind., 
June  3tl,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Whitewater.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  T.  E. 
Thomas,  who  was  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary, 
Cincinnati,  and  at  one  time  President  of  Hanover 
College,  and  Pastor  and  Professor  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.  His  grandfather  also  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

KANSAS. 

Parsons. — Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Parsons,  Kan., 
at  a  salary  of  $1600. 

Bbainebd. — The  town  of  Brainerd  is  nearly  mid¬ 
way  on  the  new  railroad  being  built  from  Eldorado 
to  Newton.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  Mr.  E. 
P.  Brainerd  formerly  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Six  weeks  ago  the  surveyors  came  to  lay  off  the 
town,  and  now  there  are  forty  buildings  up  al¬ 
ready.  Lots  have  already  been  secured  for  a 
schoolhouse  and  Presbyterian  church.  We  know 
of  but  one  house  of  worship  within  ten  miles  of 
the  place,  although  a  number  of  the  schoolhouses 
around  have  been  used  for  divine  service.  The 
Presbyterians  have  had  an  organization  at  the 
Stone  Chapel  schoolhouse,  three  miles  distant,  for 
seven  years,  but  the  building  is  too  small  for  the 
ordinary  congregations  of  a  fair  day,  and  they 
have  decided  to  perpetuate  the  name  so  dear  to 
eastern  Presbyterians  by  building  another  Brain¬ 
erd  Presbyterian  Church. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  First  and  Second  Churches  will 
begin  a  united  service  upon  the  first  Sabbath  of 
July.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  will  preach  in  the  Second 
Church  July  5th  and  12th. 

Dr.  J.  B'.  Allen  of  St.  Louis  was  among  those  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  who  commemo¬ 
rated  their  graduation  of  twenty- five  years  ago. 


IOWA. 

I  West  Liberty. — Sabbath,  May  17,  was  one  of 
interest  and  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  people 
of  West  Liberty,  Iowa.  A  very  precious  commun¬ 
ion  season  was  enjoyed  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath 
morning,  when  the  pastor-elect  was  assisted  by 
the  Revs.  A.  Christy  Brown  and  J.  E.  Eggert,  the 
former  doing  the  preaching.  In  the  evening  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  0.  T.  Langfitt  took  place, 
when  a  most  impressive  service  was  conducted  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa 
City.  The  committee  was  Rev.  John  E.  Eggert  of 
Columbus  Junction,  Rev.  A.  Christy  Brown  of  Tip- 
ton,  and  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Parvin  of  Muscatine. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Mapleton. — Relieved  of  Debt  and  Dedicated. — The 
Presbyterian  church  of  Mapleton,  Dak.,  in  boom¬ 
ing  times,  went  beyond  its  ability  to  pay,  and  was 
involved  in  what  seemed  an  inextricable  debt. 
How  they  have  at  length  surmounted  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  is  thus  statetl  in  the  last  Northwestern :  When 
Rev.  F.  M.  Wood  came  into  his  present  agency  as 
Superintendent  of  Missions,  it  looked  as  though 
this  church  would  be  sold  by  the  sheriff.  A  prompt¬ 
er  from  the  East  of  liberal  help,  provided  the  full 
amount  should  be  raised,  led  to  his  making  effort 
among  the  people  and  the  creditors  to  raise  $2300 ; 
and  by  a  very  liberal  discount  on  bills,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  money,  the  whole  amount  was  secur¬ 
ed  and  all  debts  paid  ;  and  lost  Sabbath,  June  14th, 
the  church  was  formally  set  apart  for  its  uses. 
Rev.  D.  E.  Bierce  was  expected  to  preach,  but  on 
account  of  storm  was  prevented,  and  Rev.  F.  M. 
Wood  preache<l  the  dedicatory  sermon.  Rev. 
Frank  Fish,  student  of  Western  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  temporary  charge  of  the  field,  assisted  in 
the  services.  The  church  is  now  a  credit  to  the 
community,  and  a  lasting  monument  to  the  perse¬ 
verance  ami  self-denial  of  the  people. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Middletown. — The  Rev.  Frank  H.  Decker  of 
the  New  Lots  (L.  I.)  Congregational  church  has 
signified  his  intention  of  accepting  the  call  of  the 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Congregational  church,  which 
offers  a  large  field. 

New  Jersey  boasts  the  finest  Congregational 
Church  south  of  New  York,  namely,  that  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  which  cost  $100,000,  and  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  has  been  pastor  from  the  start. 
It  has  a  roll  of  425  members,  and  is  an  active  and 
liberal  organization  in  all  its  parts. 

Dr.  j.  E.  Rankin,  late  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
doing  a  good  work  as  pa.stor  of  the  Orange  Valley 
(N.  J.)  Congregational  Church,  and  over  which  he 
has  been  settled  for  a  little  less  than  a  year. 

Michigan. — The  Park  Congregational  Church  at 
Grand  Rapids  have  $4100  subscribed  with  which  it 
is  intended  to  procure  a  new  and  larger  organ. 

Maine. — High-street  Church,  Auburn,  Me.,  re¬ 
ceived  fifty-two  members  June  7,  forty-nine  of 
them  on  profession,  forty-one  of  whom  were  bap¬ 
tized,  eleven  by  immersion  before  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  Fifteen  of  the  young  men  were  from  one  Bi¬ 
ble  class.  There  were  seven  men  with  their  wives 
among  those  received. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia.— A 
neat  pamphlet  of  about  fifty  pages,  just  at  hand, 
is  made  up  of  several  addresses,  viz :  that  of  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  White,  D.D.,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  being 
a  Charge  to  the  Rev.  James  F.  Latimer,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  preliminary  to  his  induction  into  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity  in  the  above 
Semiiiar3',  and  the  new  professor’s  Address,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Influence  of  the  Invisible  upon  the  Visi¬ 
ble  Church  in  the  Development  of  her  Creed  in 
Dogmatic  Form.”  Then  conies  President  Bullock’s 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Seminary, 
and  following  this  the  Addresses  at  the  Unveiling 
of  the  Memorial  Tablet  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Rice,  D.D.  These  were  delivereil  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Seminary,  May  5th  last,  by  the  Rev.  B.  M. 
Smith,  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev.  Theodorick  Pryor,  D.D. 
The  proceedings  throughout  were  appropriate  and 
impressive,  and  the  trustees  have  done  well  to  give 
them  this  permanent  and  accessible  shape. 

LUTHERAN. 

Legacies  in  Prospect. — The  great  Lutheran 
bodj-  in  this  country  is  working  toward  conscious¬ 
ness  and  unity  as  never  before.  It  is  full  time : 
for  that  Church  has  a  great  work  to  do.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Theological  Seminaries  in  Philadelphia  and 
Gettysburg,  have  in  prospect  a  legacy  of  nearly  or 
quite  $200,000,  to  be  ultimately  divided  between 
them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Country  and  City  Churches.— A  country  church 
in  mid-Summer  is  described  by  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature  as  a  physical  luxury  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  comfort.  The  wide  open  windows,  with 
the  winds  blowing  gently  in,  laden  with  the  heoitn- 
ful  odor  of  hay  fields  and  forests  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  hymn  book  lazily  fluttering  in  the  breeze  ;  the 
old-fashioned  window  shades  occasionally  flapping 
against  the  sashes ;  the  twitter  of  birds  nestling  in 
the  eaves  ;  the  general  earnestness  of  the  services, 
and  the  freedom  from  bodily  torture,  render  the 
country  church  on  a  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon 
a  most  inviting  place.  If  a  hard-worked  man  or 
woman  does  steal  a  short  nap  or  two  it  can  be  no 
great  sin.  How  different  from  this  is  the  city 
church !  It  has  a  gorgeous  front,  and  a  row  of 
stone  or  marble  steps  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
portico  and  lobby  of  its  contemporary.  The  strains 
of  a  flve-thousand-dollar  organ  steal  from  the 
galleries  and  reverberate  through  the  almost  empty 
building  ;  a  few  heated  singers  are  fanning  them¬ 
selves  in  the  gallerj’,  the  organist  takes  his  coat 
off  as  if  preparing  for  a  day’s  work,  while  the  lead¬ 
er  and  sexton  talk  dismally  to  each  other  and 
prophesy  a  scorching  day.  The  long,  narrow, 
Gothic  windows,  with  the  sashes  fitted  in  as  tight¬ 
ly  as  if  meant  to  endure  the  shock  of  ages,  admit 
a  warm-tinted  light  and  effectually  exclude  the  air, 
or  if  one  is  opened  by  superhuman  efforts  it  dis¬ 
closes  a  vista  of  brick  wall  with  a  few  chimneys  in 
distant  perspective.  The  heavily  carpeted  aisles, 
luxuriously  cushionetl  pews,  but  add  to  the  suffo¬ 
cating  heat,  and  the  half-smothered  preacher,  with 
the  best  intentions,  only  succeeds  in  putting  half 
his  meager  audience  into  an  uncomfortable  slum¬ 
ber.— Ben  Perlej’  Poore. 

To  Niagara  and  Back.— Dr.  Talmage  and  his 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle  people,  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  accompli8he<l  a  three  days’  excursion 
to  Niagara  Falls  last  week  (bj’  the  West  Shore 
road),  returning  safely  home  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  without  marring  accident  or  serious  discom¬ 
fort.  The  trains  returned,  as  they  went,  in  two 
sections,  and  both  had  a  clear  track  all  the  way 
from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Weehawken.  The  run 
from  Suspension  Bridge,  421  miles,  was  made  in 
twelve  hours  and  seventeen  minutes,  including 
stoppages.  These  deducted,  reduce  the  running 
time  about  one  hour,  and  establish  a  record  of 
time  made  by  trains  of  eight  cars  each  of  forty 
miles  an  hour !  Instead  of  being,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  quite  behind  time,  both  trains  were  so 
far  ahead  that  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Jew¬ 
ell’s  wharf  in  Brooklyn  at  11  o’clock,  half  an  hour 
before  they  were  due  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North 
river.  The  Brooklyn  Union  of  Friday  last  says : 
“  When  it  was  first  announced  that  Dr.  Talmage 
and  his  people  had  decided  to  make  a  three  days’ 
excursion  by  railway,  with  Niagara  Falls  as  the 
objective  point,  there  were  many  who  shook  their 
heads,  and  predicted  that  such  a  project  could  not 
be  successfully  carried  out.  But  these  predictions 
have  been  proven  to  be  as  false  as  they  were  illib¬ 
eral.  The  good  dominie  and  nearly  eight  hundred 
of  those  who  regard  him  as  their  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tor,  have  been  whirled  to  the  great  cataract,  have 
si^nt  a  day  in  seeing  all  the  objects  of  interest  at 
Niagara,  and  have  bwn  transported  back  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  without  a  single  accident  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip,  or  an  unpleasant  incident  to  destroy 
the  enjoyment  of  the  excursionists.  The  idea  of 
giving  Dr.  Talmage  an  opportunity  to  spend  three 
days  with  those  to  whom  he  ministers  was  partic¬ 
ularly  opportune.  To-morrow  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  de|)arts  from  these  shores  for  a  European 
trip.  While  the  doctor  is  absent  from  his  native 
country,  his  people  will  be  able  to  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  happy  time  they  spent  with  him  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  the  Tabernacle  pas¬ 
tor  will  have  many  happy  reminiscences  to  dwell 
upon  during  his  voyage  and  when  among  strangers, 
incidentel  to  his  three  days’  trip  surrounded  by  his 
most  cherished  friends.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
if  the  new  departure  made  by  Dr.  Talmage’s  church 
shall  commend  itself  to  other  religious  societies.” 


Our  Spring  Stock  of  Rea  'y  Made  Clothing  and  Piece  Goods  for  Men, 
Youths,  and  Boys  is  the  finest  ever  placed  on  our  counters  ;  Bicycle,  Polo, 
Lawn  Tennis,  and  Tourists’  Suits  being  a  Special  feature. 


All  the  leading  novelties  in  Neck  and  in  Underwear  may  be  found  in  our 
Furnishing  Department. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


THE  •  NEW- HVMN  •  AND  •  TUNE  •  B  O  OK  • 

]^aHdesSI^iid.im 

SPIRITUAL  Srr^^d  cdUwn  Edited  -a, 

ANCIENT  5  WDH  of  XchasJ^ohirtioryt^b. 

Send  for  parti cufaA^  ‘  prCSS-  sample  copies, afe, 

’to  the  — - — rTi7ECE|Mxba,jr Co:35 


A  TEN  DATS’  CONVOCATION  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

A  Convocation  of  ten  days  will  be  held  In  Northfield ,  Mass. , 
commencing  August  5th  and  closing  August  15th,  1885.  The 
building  of  the  Northfield  Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  and  of 
the  Mt.  Hermon  Boys’  School  will  be  thrown  open  to  visit¬ 
ors.  Accommodations  can  be  had  at  the  hotels  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  of  Northfield.  The  railixtads  will  run 
special  trains  to  convey  visitors  to  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Brattleboro, Greenfield,  Keene,  Ac.,  where  ample  accommo¬ 
dations  can  be  found.  Christian  workers  are  Invited  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Application  for  accommodation 
will  be  received  until  July  10th.  addressed  to 

D.  L.  MOODY,  Northfield,  Mass. 


Home  Missions.— The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
being  In  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
$29,000,  and  the  Summer  months  being  at  hand,  when  col¬ 
lections  come  In  so  slowly,  appeals  to  Presbyterian  women 
throughout  the  country  to  send  in  at  once  Thank  Offerings 
for  their  own  Individual  blessings,  and  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  rich  spiritual  harvest  gathered 
by  our  missionaries  the  past  year.  .These  gifts  will  be 
applied  to  the  cancelling  of  the  debt,  which  Is  so  great  a 
burden  of  anxiety  to  the  Committee,  and  of  suffering  to 
our  teachers.  M.  £.  BOYD.  Treas.,  New  York  City. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOaiCAL  SEHINART, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  IS.  Full  oorps  of  Proteesors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


George  A.  Bell  and  Hubert  P.  Main,  Editors. 


Philosophy^, — We  are  requested  to  state  that  any  one 
desiring  to  know  more  of  the  “  Summer  Schools  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  ’’  at  Asbury  Park,  Key  East,  and  Richfield  Springs,  can 
obtain  programmes  from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Davis,  4  Wlnthrop 
Place,  New  York. 


224  pages  of  the  best  Sunday  School  songs,  compiled 
from  the  works  of  more  than 
lOO  DIFFERENT  COMPO)4ERM, 
beautifully  bound  In  cloth. 

Price  50  cents  by  mall ;  $40  per  100  copies. 

A  Voluntary  Testimonial  trom  an  officer  ot 
Bethany  Mission,  the  largest  Sunday 
School  in  New  York  City. 

1  wonder  If  you  fully  realize  what  a  prize  you  have  In 
your  ‘  HYMNS  OF  PRAISE.’  We  have  not  used  the  book  long 
in  our  Sunday  School,  but  long  enough  to  Justify  me  In 
saying  that  It  is  beyond  question  the  bttt  collection  of 
Sunday  School  songs  I  have  ever  seen.  It  makes  a  long 
stop  In  advance  of  the  average  S.  8.  hymn  book,  and  fairly 
sparkles  with  gems.  The  tunes  are  solid  and  good,  as  well 
as  melodious,  the  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  children  In  our  school  (Bethany) are  learning 
them  rapidly,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  seem  to  enjoy 
them  Immensely.  Hoping  this  splendid  book  will  have  the 
success  It  deserves,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  Ass’t  Sup’l. 

New  York,  May  12, 1885. 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY,  Prepares  Boys  for  the 

various  College-s  and  higher  Schools  ot  Solenoe.  The 
Fall  Term  will  begin  September  3d.  For  Catalogue, 
address  J.  H.  SAWYER.  A.M.,  Acting  Prlnoipnl. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  at  Pound- 
ridge,  on  Tuesday,  July  Tth,  at  11 : 45  A.  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha,  will  bold  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  South  West  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  21st,  at  P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD.  Stated  Clerk. 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  ot  study  tor  de¬ 
grees,  Classical  and  Modern  LANauAas  with  eleetlve 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  oertlfioates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNELL,  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Rockland  college, 

N  yaek-on-the>Hadson. 

Both  Sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private  In¬ 
struction  tor  backwar<l  Pupils.  Send  for  New  Catalogue. 
_  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M..  Principal. 


BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


OoNNEcncDT,  Norfolk. 

The  ROBHINN  NCHOOL.  a  Family  Boarding  school 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  best 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 
_ Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Principal. 


Academy  and  Rome  for  Ten  Boy 8. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  referenoes  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WITH 


SprlngHeld,  Ill.,  will  open  Its  Eighteenth  Annnnl 
Session  September  9, 18S5.  To  a  full  courso,  dasstoal 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Refined  Heme  under 
the  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to  _ 


Absohitoly  Pur*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
aslg  in  eon*.  BOIAl.  BAKIHO  POWDKB  00.,  106  Wall8t.,N.Y. 


These  Pitehers  are  made  so  that  the  Linings  can 
be  easily  removed,  which  permits  thorongh 
cleansing.  The  Linings,  being  of 
CHINA,  have  no  equal  for 


$188  to  $40r  per  year.  Class  ot  "86”  numbers  32 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  tor 
Life.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Socieflee. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
prTntiBg  ha  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  dejiends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


OUR  STOCK  OF 


SIGLAR'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


NEVYBDRCJ-ON-HtlDNON,  N.  Y,, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  best  oolleges.  Two  Yale 
~L«llctorlans  in  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  memoer  ot  xtu«  racuiiy.  mttr  .m— 

under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  ho.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAB,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


INCLUDES 


J.AKK  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Olaga- 
leal,  and  English.  Expenses  reduced.  FERRY  ftALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Bev. 
D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  111,,  President. _ 


SPIRITUAL  SONGS 
FOR  CHURCH  AND  CHOIR 


NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY, 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  $50  a  terra— $144  a  year.  No  extras 
except  music  and  books.  Pupils  In  Principal’s  family. 
Location  healthful  and  free  from  evil  Infiuences.  Refer- 
ences  given. _ F.  F.  WHITTIER.  M.D..  Principal. 


Selected  and  arranged  by 
CHARLES  S.  ROBINSON,  D.D, 

A  thonsand  hymns  and  five  hundred  tunes ; 

OKLT  ONE  DOLLAR  EOR  INTRODUCnON. 

Extra  strongly  bound  in  half-leather,  cloth  sides 
and  red  edges. 

Selections  for  Responsive  Read- 


DADIf  lUCTITIITC  boys.  Prepare*  for 

VnnK  Hid  1 1 1 U  I  C  Boslness  or  Collage.  Situated 

24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  for  circular. 

Bev.  SCOTT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A’.,  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK. 


RIYERYIEW  ACADEMY, 

emmenl  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Relations.  (J.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rlfies. _ B18BEE  A  AMEW,  PrlnclpaU. 


“The  Psalter, 

ings,”  consisting  of  one  hundred  pages,  adderl  for 
only  ten  cents  extra. 

A  HYMN  EDITION. 

All  the  hymns  of  the  above  book  for  thirty  five 
cents,  bound  in  full  cloth,  red  edges. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  June  8,  1885. 

“  Send  500  copies  in  half-leather,  at  one  dollar 
per  copy.”  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  D.D, 

Pawtucket,  R.  /.,  June  16,  1885. 
“Send  250  copies  at  one  dollar;  will  probably 
need  more.”  T.  P.  Barnefield. 

Po'keeps'e,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1885. 

“  Send  us  150  copies  at  one  dollar.” 

Rev.  W.  Spaulding. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1885. 
“Send  165  copies  with  Responsive  Readings,  for 
Danforth  Congregational  Church.” 

R.  G.  Wynkoop  k  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  2,  1885. 
“Send  us  sixty  copies  ‘  with  Psalter,’  for  church 
at  Atlantic,  Mass.”  Geo.  P.  Smith. 

Memorial  Pres.  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1885. 

“  Please  send  70  copies  at  one  dollar,  and  20  of 
the  hymns  only  edition,  at  36  cents.” 


Pbofessobs  ;  John  P.  Gulliver,  Relations  of  Christianity  to 
the  Secular  Sciences ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Ghureh  History ;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology;  John  Phelpe 
Taylor,  BibUeaX  History  and  Oriental  Archaeology ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Elocution;  George  Harris,  Systematic  Theology; 
Edward  Y.  Hlncks,  Biblical  Theology;  George  F.  Moore.  Ht- 
breu)  and  Cognate  Languages;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek.  LEcruBEBH :  A.  M.  Fairboim  (1866),  Oomparatiot 
History  of  the  Oreater  Religions ;  Theodore  W,  Dwight,  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Jurisprudence ;  A.  Hustings  Boss,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  begins  Sept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  ot  the  Faculty. 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST. 

NEW  YORE. 


grand  central  fancy  and  dry  goods 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ABE  DEVOTING  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  THIS 
SEASON  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


INETT  INSTITUTE 

/and  Day  School.  Foil  cor|»  of  Teachers  and  Lcctar- 
'he  Thirty-second  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Se^ 
K.  For  Catali^ue  and  Circular  apply  to  Rsv.  GEO. 
lETT,  A.  M..  nriacipal,  69  Chester  Square.  Boston. Maas. 


AURORA,  OAVOOA  l_AKK,  N.  V. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Oiuraeof  Study.  Superior  fe- 
cilitiea  (or  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  onsurpaand 
for  beauty  and  bealthfuliiesa.  Seaelon  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  16th,  1885.  Send  (or  cataimfue. 

i.  S.  FRISBCK,  D.  D.,  FrasKtant. 


MADE  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  TAILORS. 

WE  OFFER  A  STRICTLY  ALL-WOOL  TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT  AT  $18.49;  ALSO,  IN  SAME  LINE,  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SUIT,  SILK-LINED  COAT,  AT  $29.99,  AND  THE 
BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  ANY  HOUSE  AT  FROM 
$49.99  TO  $56.49. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  WILL  BE  PERFECTLY  FITTED 
TO  EACH  CUSTOMER  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHARGE. 


YB  SBMINARY,  Byre,  NBW  YORK. 

'  For  particulars,  oddreee  Mrs.  S.  J.  UFK. 


PRACTICAl.  HVSTRUCTIOffi  FOR  WOMBM  IR 
MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHITECTTCBAL  DKAWINO.  GradUOteP 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  (or  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  so  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  Yorlu 


Eev.  Wm.  Reed. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1886. 

“  Send  60  copies  at  one  dollar,  for  the  Sweden 
Pres.  Church,  this  city.”  O.  D.  Gbosvenob. 

^  Arkport,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1885. 

*  “Send  me  three  dozen  copies;  hope  to  order 
more.”  Rev.  E.  C.  Hull,  Pres.  Church. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  9,  1885. 
“Send,  for  the  Sixth  Pres.  Church,  50  copies 
‘Spiritual  Songs  for  Church  and  Choir.’  ” 

Rev.  G.  Booth. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for 

SOCIAL  WORSHIP 

contains  about  half  the  number  of  hymns  of  the 
above  and  S30  tunei,  and  is  furnished  at  60  cents, 
with  a  word  edition  at  20  cents. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

273  Hymns ;  221  Tunes  and  Chants. 

Ninety  music  composers  are  represented.  Price 
reduced  to  Twenty-five  doUan  per  hundred. 

The  CKNruBY  Co.,  33  E.  17th  St.,  N,  Y. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  OUR 


BLACK  SILK 


llBder  eare  of  the  S|iod  of  Now 'York. 

A  College  ot  the  blgheet  rank.  Stadente  reoelve  the  per- 
eonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleaeaat  aaeoelaUoiis,  ot  a 
Chiifltlan  home.  It  baa  a  snperlor  College  Cowree  mt 
■twdjr,  also  Bclectle  and  Clossleal  Preparatory  dm- 
partmente,  with  exceptional  advantages  InMwsie  and  Art. 
Tne 'College  bnlldlng  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modem  Improvements,  Inoloding  water,  goi, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elewator. 

Addrees  Bev.  A.  W.  OOWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

_ Ilmira,  fi.  T. 


SUITS,  ALL  OF/THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP,  AS  FOLLOWS  I 
$19.99,  $24.99,  $28.99,  AND  $68.99.  THE  LATTER 
PARTICULARLY  ELEGANT. 


A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 


COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-RING,  RING-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL, 

AC.,  AC. 


Boiitnn,  Maes.,  OLDKNT  In  Amrrica;  Largeet 
and  BestEquIppedliithe  WORLD— 100 Intlruet- 
on,  1971  HtudeiUi  last  year.  Thurough  liislnictlon  In 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Piano  and  Organ  Tan- 
Ing,  Fine  Arts,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  Languages,  English  Branches,  GrmiuuUea, 
etc.  Tuition,  $5  to  $20;  board  and  roan,  $45  to 
tier  term.  Fall  Term  begins  September  10, 1885.  For 
Illustrated  Calendar,  giving  full  Information,  address. 
E.  TUUiUEE,  Ulr.,  Franklin  flq.,UO$'rON,lfaaa 


OBDEBS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PBOMPT  AND 
CABEFUL  ATTENTION. 


FALL  AND  WINTEB  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
BEADY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Seaside  SANITARIUIII.  Asbary  park,  IV.  a. 

Open  from  Hay.  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Elective  Baths.  S|>eclal  Sanitary  oondlUons. 
Arieelan  Water.  S<<nd  for  circular. 

E.  1.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


iHartiaQfSe 

Smith— Btbong — On  March  14, 1885,  at  Pekin,  China, 
by  Bev.  John  Wherry,  Fannie  M.  Stbono  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  at  Pekin,  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  K.  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to  Bev.  J.  N.  B.  Smith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  at  Shanghai,  China. 


FOH  YOUNO  LADIEH,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

Zithycar.  kniarged  with  complete  mwlem  Iniprove- 
neuts.  Advantages  nnaurpassed.  Sanitation  iwrfeet. 


Canfield  Seamless 
Press  Shields 

***  olattlc,  leam- 
lest,  waterproof, 
absorbent,  odor- 
leet,  strong, 
soft  u  kid,  do 

that  of  any  other 
Europe. 

■aoiplM  MM  ^M  on  paySMal  eflO  Mate 

The  Canfield  Rubber  Ce.,  Bridgeport,  Cto 


LAIIIES’  SCHOOL. 

The  Thirty-sixth  year  ot  thMi 
School  (Cheetaat  fit.  Sesmtar- 
11^,  the  'niird  at  JAY  COOKfiPS 
’EY  SEAT,  oommences  Sept.  93, 

Principals, 

Habkirta  a.  Dillatb, 
ffT,  Sylvia  j.  Kahtmam. 

Ogonu  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Oo.,  Po. 


BeatliSe 

Cabson- Taken  home,  Maegabet  Conant,  the  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Louie  Canton,  aged  2  years, 
3  months,  and  21  d^s.  Funeral  Thursday  at  11  A.  M. 
from  Gower  Place,  fruit  Vale,  Alameda  county.  Cal. 

SpENCEB — In  Tyiingham,  Mass.,  June  16, 1885,  Han¬ 
nah  M.  SPENCEB,  widow  of  the  late  Icbabod  S.  Spencer, 
D.D.,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Excjhanqe 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreigs 
Countries. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
roB  Lzszan  inrrTSBszTr, 

BethleheMi,  Pa. 

Young  men  ore  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  ons  of 
the  moet  excellent  technical  and  cloaelool  liwtltuUoiM  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountirnlly  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  psrtlc> 
niars  apply  to  W.  ULBICH.  Prinfti^. 

Extra  Summer  seeelon  July  1st— epecial  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


'D'E''W’  4  IF  II  f  Of  $10—850  to  every  person  sending 
AlXi  Tv  AJAIF  •  us  valuable  information  ot  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
(or  circulars  to  "Chicago  School  Agency,”  185  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.  N.  B.— We  want  all  kinds  of  teachers 
for  schools  and  families. 
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THE  DIACONATE  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
TIMES. 

Bj  William  H.  Coleman. 

[Bead  before  the  Elders’  and  Deacons’  Meeting  of  Oenera 
Presbytery,  at  SbortSTllle,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 1885.] 

It  is  Rood  to  pause  amid  the  hurry  of  our 
own  age,  and  look  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things  which  we  are  doing  to-day  with  little 
thought  of  their  iiast  history.  Out  of  the  con¬ 
flicts,  discussions,  and  disputes  of  one  period, 
come  the  fixed  ideas  and  routine-doing  of  its 
successor,  to  be  in  turn  broken  up  as  new 
thoughts,  conditions,  and  desires  come  to  the 
front,  while  yet  the  underlying  thought  or 
truth  may  be  traced  through  all  the  mutations 
of  the  outward  form. 

Our  great  religious  bodies  (a  nd  the  smaller 
ones  as  well)  go  back  to  the  New  Testament 
and  to  apostolic  times  to  find  authority  for 
their  several  usages,  yet  none  of  them  can 
show  their  systems  there  detailed  in  full. 
Hints  there  are,  suggestions,  some  leading  fea¬ 
tures  :  but  the  Episcopalian  cannot  find  with- 
.out  dispute  from  others,  his  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon ;  the  Presbyterian  his  preaching  and 
ruling  elder ;  the  Baptist  his  adult  member  of 
a  Christian  family  yet  unbaptized ;  the  Metho¬ 
dist  his  rotary  system  of  pastorship ;  the  Con- 
gregationalist  his  spiritual  deacon.  Yet  none 
the  less  is  it  true  that  Episcopacy  became  the 
ruling  order  of  the  churches  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  and  lives  to-day  because  of  its 
practical  usefulness;  that  Presbyterian  rule 
by  eldership  existed  before  the  Christian 
Church,  and  has  approved  itself  as  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  modes  of  government ;  that 
baptism  by  immersion  teas  the  practice  of  the 
early  Church,  and  contains  a  deep  spiritual 
truth  which  is  the  key  to  some  precious  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture ;  that  through  the  Metho¬ 
dist  itinerant  system  with  its  wondrous  fiexi- 
bility,  has  been  done  a  pioneer  work  for  Christ 
beyond  the  ability  of  its  sister  Churches  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  and  equally  true  is  it  that  the  Con¬ 
gregational  deacon  has  equalled  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  elder  in  spiritual  power  and  efficiency, 
while  the  assertion  of  original  authority  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  local  Church,  has  made  it  one 
with  the  Church  of  apostolic  times.  The  day 
has  come  for  us  to  recognize  the  good  points 
in  our  sister  Churches,  and  to  accord  to  them 
the  rfght  we  claim  for  ourselves,  to  use  such 
form  and  order  as  bpst  suits  our  time  and 
needs,  and  to  interpret  Scripture  in  disputed 
cases  according  to  our  honest  belief  on  either 
side. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  a  distinctively  Presby¬ 
terian  view  of  the  diaconate  or  deacon’s  office 
that  I  would  invite  your  attention  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  to  the  institution  as  it  has  existed  in 
the  Church  at  large,  with  the  hot)e  that  in  this 
rounded  survey  we  may  gain  a  clearer  idea  of 
its  usefulness,  and  perhaps  some  hints  toward 
increasing  its  efficiency  in  our  Presbyterian 
body. 

Dean  Stanley  (to  whom  as  well  as  to  Rev.  G. 
A.  Jacob  of  Oxford,  I  am  indebted  for  accounts 
of  the  deacons  of  the  early  Church)  says : 

“  Of  all  the  offices  in  the  early  Church,  that  of  deacon 
was  subjected  to  the  most  extreme  changes.  Their 
origin  is  the  only  part  of  the  Christian  ministry  of 
which  we  have  a  full  description.  It  was  the  oldest 
eoclesiastlcal  function;  the  most  ancient  of  the  holy 
orders.  It  was  grounded  on  the  elevation  of  the  care 
of  the  poor  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  service.  It  was 
the  proclamation  of  ttie  truth  that  social  questions  are 
to  take  the  first  place  amongst  religious  instruction. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  political  economy  as  part  of 
religious  knowledge.  The  deacons  became  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity.  They  were  tlie  first  evan¬ 
gelists,  because  they  were  the  first  to  find  their  way  to 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  They  were  the  constructors  of 
the  most  solid  and  durable  Of  the  institutions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  namely,  these  of  charity  and  beneficence . 

In  the  early  Church  the  presbyters  were  the  many,  the 
deacons  the  few.  and  th^ir  onice 

not  the  smallest,  but  the  proudest  office  and  prize  of 

the  Church . If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  at  one  time 

the  first  ecclesiastic  of  Western  Christendom,  the  sec- 
_^d  was  neither  archbishop  nor  cardinal,  but  the  arch- 
deacaH^  Rome.” 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ministry,  there  is  no  ac¬ 
count  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  ordaining 
of  deacons.  The  word  deacon  (meaning  a  ser¬ 
vant)  does  not  occur  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  api>ointment  of 
the  seven  to  serve  the  tables  in  the  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Acts,  was  the  beginning  of  the  diaconate, 
but  these  men  are  not  called  deacons,  nor  were 
their  duties  the  general  looking  after  the  poor 
of  the  church.  It  was  rather  the  special  daily 
distribution  of  food  or  public  dinner,  which 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  custom  of 
the  early  Church.  Two  of  the  seven,  Stephen 
and  Philip,  were  evangelists  also.  Still  the 
post-apostolic  Church  considered  them  as  dea¬ 
cons,  and  appointed  the  same  number,  and  if 
more  were  required  they  called  them  sub-dea¬ 
cons.  The  first  mention  of  deacons  by  name 
occurs  in  Phil.  i.  2,  where  Paul  and  Timothy 
send  salutations  to  “  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  “with  the  bishops  and  deacons.”  It 
occurs  once  again  in  Paul’s  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  third  chapter,  and  here  the  office  is 
most  fully  spoken  of:  “Deacons  in  like  man¬ 
ner  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued,  not 
given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre, 
holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  con¬ 
science.  And  let  these  also  first  be  i)roved, 
then  let  them  serve  as  deacons,  if  they  be 
blameless.  .  .  .  Let  deacons  be  husbands  of 
one  wife,  ruling  their  children  and  their  own 
houses  well.  For  they  that  have  served  well 
as  deacons,  gain  to  themselves  a  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  great  boldness  in  the  fa4th  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  In  the  midst  of  this  passage 
occurs  the  following:  “Women  in  like  man¬ 
ner  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers,  temi)erate, 
faithful  in  all  things.”  Evidently  this  refers 
to  deaconesses,  or  those  women  who  perform¬ 
ed  similar  offices  in  the  Church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  men  who  buried 
Ananias  Bnd  Sapphira  held  the  office  of  dea¬ 
con;  they  appear  at  any  rate  in  an  official 
character.  While  the  duties  of  deacons  are 
scantily  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
may  infer  that  their  special  duty  was  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  to  distribute  the 
contributions  of  the  Church  for  their  relief. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  had  charge  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  vessels  used  at  the  communion,  and  they 
rendered  general  assistance  to  the  ministers 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.  In  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  they  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to 
the  communicants,  but  at  a  later  period  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  On  some  occasions 
the  deacon  appears  to  have  been  a  special  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  bishop,  and  to  have  represent¬ 
ed  him  at  councils  when  the  bishop  himself 
could  not  attend.  After  the  second  century 
the  duties  of  the  deacons  increased:  they 
chanted  the  introductory  formulas  of  public 
worship ;  they  took  oversight  of  the  morals  of 
the  congregation;  and  they  were  allowed  in 
many  cases  to  preach  and  to  baptize  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  penitents  into  the  communiota  of  the 
Church.  Their  immediate  contact  with  their 
bishops,  and  the  many  matters  of  order  and 
discipline  intrusted  to  them,  led  the  deacons 
to  feel  of  large  importance,  and  to  look  down 
upon  the  presbjrters  as  beneath  them,  as  has 
before  been  noted.  It  was  not  indeed  consid¬ 
ered  strange  for  a  deacon  to  be  elected  bishop, 
without  passing  through  the  office  of  presby¬ 
ter  or  priest. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  diaconate  is 
simply  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ministry,  form¬ 
ing  an  inferior  order  of  clergy  who  may  retul 


prayers  and  preach,  but  who  cannot  pronounce 
absolution  or  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  is  of  brief  duration,  and  the  Church  no  doubt 
loses  much  in  not  giving  it  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter,  and  making  laymen  eligible  to  it,  where¬ 
by  the  needs  of  extensive  parishes  might  more 
easily  be  met. 

In  the  Methodist  Church  the  office  of  deacon 
resembles  that  in  the  Episcopal  Church;  in 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches  the 
office  shades  into  that  of  the  ruling  elder,  or 
rather  absorbs  the  duties  of  the  eldership  while 
retaining  its  own  name,  the  deacon  being  elect¬ 
ed  in  the  first  and  ordained  in  the  last-named 
Church.  In  the  Dutch  Reformed  body  the 
deacons  form  part  of  the  Consistory,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  Session,  and  with  the  elders 
have  charge  of  all  matters,  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual,  except  the  admission  and  dismission  of 
members. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  duties  of 
the  office  are  sometimes  discharged  by  the  el¬ 
ders,  but  usually  it  is  expected  that  each 
church  will  have  its  board  of  deacons.  If,  as 
is  held,  our  polity  is  derived  from  the  usage  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  diaconal  duties 
were  then  discharged  by  some  of  the  elders,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  deacons  in  connection 
with  the  synagogue.  But  they  began  with  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  that  is  sufficiently  an¬ 
cient  usage  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  duties  of  deacons  according  to  our 
Standards,  are  “  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  may 
be  properly  committed  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.”  “This,” 
says  J.  A.  Hodge  in  his  “  What  is  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Law  ?  ”  includes  visitation  of  those  in  need, 
inquiring  into  their  real  wants,  helping  them 
to  obtain  work,  and  comforting  them.  Being 
church  officers,  they  should  always  unite  with 
temjwral  relief  spiritual  consolation,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  prayer.”  Another  duty  in  many 
churches  is  to  care  for  the  communion  service, 
and  to  pass  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  poor  fund  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  deacons,  though  the  Session 
“  may  advise  them  respecting  the  use  of  the 
funds,”  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly  in  1857.  The  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  directs  the  deacons  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  offerings  of  the  people  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Session. 

From  the  clause  about  “temporal  affairs,” 
it  would  seem  that  the  duties  of  trustees  can 
be  laid  upon  the  deacons,  and  this  is  actually 
done  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Kirkfof  Scotland. 
Deacons  are  laymen  having  no  seat  in  Church 
courts,  no  part  in  ordination,  preaching  the 
Word,  administering  the  sacraments,  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  deacon¬ 
esses.  That  they  existed  in  the  early  Church 
is  certain,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
women  mentioned  so  often  in  Paul’s  letters— 
Pheebe,  Persis,  Tryphena,  Tryphora,  etc. — 
were  practically,  if  not  officially,  deaconesses. 
They  coOi^erated  with  the  deacons,  showed  the 
women  their  place  in  the  Church  assemblies, 
assisted  at  the  baptism  of  persons  of  their  own 
sex  (the  baptism  being  by  immersion  and  with¬ 
out  garments),  they  instructed  those  about  to 
be  baptized,  arranged  the  love-feasts,  and  took 
care  of  the  sick.  In  the  third  century  they 
visited  Christian  women  who  were  suffering 
imprisonment,  and  entertained  those  who 
came  from  abroad.  In  early  times  they  were 
consecrated  to  their  office  by  ordination,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ministry ;  but  later 
they  were  inducted  into  office  by  prayer,  with¬ 
out  the  imi>osition  of  hands.  The  office  was 
discontinued  in  the  Latin  Church  after  the 

sixth  f«»ntiiry,  and  in  the  Churcli  affcci 

the  twelfth. 

Although  the  office  is  not  reqpgnized  in  the 
modern  Church,'  its  duties  have  always  been 
l)erformed  by  the  women,  either  personally,  or 
through  ‘Dorcas,’  ‘Aid,’  ‘Sewing,’  and  other 
societies.  In  recent  years  the  office  Itself  has 
been  revived  in  a  few  individual  churches,  and 
with  good  results.  For  it  must  be  said  (though 
with  shame  we  confess  it)  the  modern  deacon 
does  little  to  gain  to  himself  “  a  good  stand¬ 
ing”  or  “great  boldness  in  the  faith.”  His 
duties  are  chiefiy  to  take  up  the  collections  in 
church,  and  to  pass  the  elements  at  the  com¬ 
munion  service.  Some  good,  unordained  wo¬ 
man  does  the  visiting,  and  comes  to  him  from 
time  to  time  for  the  money.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be.  The  deacon  loses  the  practical 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  exi>erience  which 
come  from  personal  contact  with  the  people, 
and  the  people  lose  that  sense  of  spiritual 
l>ower  and  authority  (in  their  helpful  form) 
which  can  only  come  through  contact  with 
recognized  officers  of  a  Christian  body,  and 
without  which  the  healthful  influence  of  the 
“  body  of  Christ  ”  is  lost  in  a  meagre  individu¬ 
alism.  This  is  a  point  which  needs  insisting 
upon,  though  there  are  signs  that  the  Church 
is  recognizing  the  need  of  emphasizing  this 
“  body  ”  idea  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  past 
years. 

I  have  lately  in  The  Evangelist  pointed  out 
one  reason  why  the  diaconate  in  our  Church 
is  not  as  useful  and  efficient  as  it  might  be.  It 
is  too  loosely  attached  to  our  ecclesiastical 
system.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Session,  and 
yet  it  practically  belongs  there.  In  our  small 
country  churches  there  is  not  business  enough 
to  warrant  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  of 
deacons,  and  unless  the  pastor  calls  them  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any 
regularity.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be  invited 
to  meet  with  the  Session,  but  they  feel  that  it 
is  only  a  courtesy,  and  soon  drop  out.  They 
lose,  therefore,  that  knowledge  of  Church  af¬ 
fairs  and  of  Presbyterian  law  and  discipline, 
which  would  fit  them  to  take  an  elder’s  place 
when  the  time  should  come;  and  the  elders 
lose  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  younger 
men  might  impart  to  their  counsels.  The 
Session  should  be  a  training-school  for  the  el¬ 
dership  to  the  younger  men,  and  a  place  of  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
poorer  members  for  the  elder  men. 

Until  some  such  change  can  be  made,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  plan  in  the  case  of  our  village 
and  country  churches,  is  to  appoint  quarterly 
meetings  ot  the  board  just  before  or  just  after 
the  communion  season,  at  which  the  pastor 
may  preside.  All  matters  within  the  province 
of  the  deacons  can  then  be  discussed,  and 
there  will  usually  be  enough  to  make  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  meeting,  to  which  none  will 
feel  that  they  have  been  uselessly  called. 

But  whatever  the  outward  form  and  method, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  deacon  to  magnify 
his  office,  increase  its  usefulness,  and  gain 
those  graces  of  which  Paul  has  spoken.  Is  it 
not  true  to-day  that  both  elders  and  deacons 
are  lacking  in  that  true  spiritual  authority 
which  their  office  rightly  confers  upon  th6m, 
but  which  the  people  sometimes  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  ?  Certainly  the  deacons  need  to 
recover,  and  make  use  of  the  truth  held  by  the 
early  Church,  that  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  body,  they  have  a  sure  and  ready  access 
to  the  more  needy  and  suffering  soul,  and  that 
only  by  personal  ministration  unto  both,  can 
they  “  gain  to  themselves  a  good  standing  and 
great  boldness  In  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

Cultivate  both  aversion  and  sensibility  to  all 
sin. 


THE  BOT  OF  HmEPEHBEHCE  HALL  * 

By  Susan  TeaH  Perry. 

“  He  was  a  hero  too,”  said  Ned, 

“  Of  our  Colonial  fame — 

That  boy  at  Independence  Hall — 

I  wish  I  knew  his  name. 

I  wonder  was  he  tall  or  short, 

And  was  he  lean  or  fat, 

What  sort  of  clothes  ho  wore  that  day, 

What  kind  of  shoes  and  hat ! 

“  His  name  should  be  on  history’s  page. 

His  picture  in  some  place 
Where  every  boy  in  our  great  land 
Could  look  upon  his  face. 

How  patiently  he  waited  there, 

Outside  the  door,  that  day. 

While  all  the  other  boys  ran  off 
Into  the  street  to  play. 

“  How  proud  he  must  have  felt  when  he 
Was  shouting  out  so  loud 
‘  King,  bell-man,  ring!  Its  pas.sed,  its  passed  ! 

Ring  out,  and  tell  the  crowd ! ' 

I  think  he  ran  right  up  himself  ■ 

Into  the  steeple,  where 
The  great  bell  hung,  and  pulled  the  rope — 

I  should,  if  I’d  been  there. 

“  I  wish  I  might  have  lived  those  days, 

I’d  been  a  hero  too. 

But  living  now,  instead  of  then. 

The  best  thing  I  can  do 
Is  to  propose  three  loud  good  cheers — 

And,  boys,  j’ou  join  in,  all — 

For  that  grand  boy  so  long  ago 
At  Independence  Hall. 

*  Congress  was  In  session  with  closed  doors  on  the  2d  ol 
July,  1770,  while  an  excited  multitude  stood  outside.  The 
old  bell-man  steadily  remained  at  his  post  In  the  steeple. 
He  had  stationed  a  boy  at  the  door  of  the  hall  below,  to  give 
Immediate  signal  of  the  turn  of  events.  Finally  at  two 
o’clock  In  the  afternoon,  the  boy  exclaimed  “  Passed  I  it  has 
passed!”  _ 

SOME  ITEMS  CONCERNING  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  first  grant  from  the  Crown  under  which 
settlements  were  actually  made  in  North 
America,  was  dated  April  10,  1606.  James  I. 
granted  an  exclusive  right  to  two  companies, 
called  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  United 
States  was  Jamestown,  in  May  1607. 

In  1614  a  colony  of  Dutch  commenced  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  present  island  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  1609  by  Henry 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Hol¬ 
land.  That  same  year  Captain  John  Smith 
ranged  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod. 
King  Charles,  to  whom  a  map  of  the  country 
was  presented,  named  it  New  England,  instead 
of  North  Virginia.  Sixteen  years  after  this,  in 
1620,  December  22,  a  colony  of  Puritans  landed 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  made  a  permanent 
settlement  in  New  England. 

In  1637  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which,  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
he  named  Maryland. 

In  1633  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some 
adventurers. 

The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  is  dated 
from  the  year  1636,  an  event  occasioned  by  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
He  removed  his  family  and  began  a  planta¬ 
tion,  which,  on  account  of  Divine  kindness,  he 
called  Providence. 

The  three  oldest  States  are  Virginia,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  The  last  settled 
State  of  the  thirteen  original  States  was  Geor¬ 
gia. 

In  Rhode  Island.  Maryland  and  P»ni»oyiva- 
nia  the  free  toleration  of  religion  was  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  other  colonies  there  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Intolerance  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
Patrick  Henry  was  the  first  man  to  proclaim 
the  words  “We  must  fight.”  “An  appeal  to 
arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left 
us.  I  rejieat  it.  Sir,  we  must  light.  Nothing 
short  of  Independence,  it  appears  to  me,  can 
possibly  do.” 

Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  declaring  that 
the  United  Colonies  ought  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States.  There  sprang  up  at  once  a 
great  debate,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
the  motion  was  premature.  Some  of  the  best 
and  strongest  advocates  of  Colonial  rights  vo¬ 
ted  against  the  motion.  It  was  adopted  only 
by  a  vote  of  seven  States  in  its  favor  to  six 
against.  On  the  11th  of  .Tune  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  formal  Declaration.  This 
Committee  consisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  The  first  draft 
was  penned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  On  the  2d  of  July  it  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  Congress.  John  Adams  was  the  “Co¬ 
lossus  of  the  debate,”  and  fought  fearlessly  for 
every  word  of  it.  Congress  was  in  session  with 
closed  doors,  while  an  excited  multitude  stood 
outside.  From  the  hour  w’hen  Congress  came 
together  in  the  forenoon,  all  business  was  sus¬ 
pended  throughout  the  city,  and  the  old  bell¬ 
man  steadily  remained  at  his  post  in  the  stee¬ 
ple.  He  had  stationed  a  boy  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  below,  to  give  immediate  signal  of  the 
turn  of  events.  Finally,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  boy  exclaimed  “  Passed !  It  has 
passed!  ” 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Fourth  of 
July,  1776.  The  only  signature  that  indicates 
a  trembling  hand  is  that  of  Stephen  Hopkins, 
but  that  was  owing  to  a  nervous  affection. 
The  boldest  signature  is  that  of  John  Han¬ 
cock,  of  whom  the  British  said  “  His  offences 
are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any 
other  consideration  but  that  of  condign  pun¬ 
ishment.” 

The  number  w’ho  signed  the  Declaration  was 
fifty-six.  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  where  the  tremendous  scene  transpired. 
Every  signer  knew  that  his  signature  to  such 
an  instrument  would  be  regarded  in  England 
as  an  act  of  treason,  rendering  him  liable  to 
the  halter  or  the  block.  S.  T.  P. 


THREE  RUlJS  FOR  HA  VINO  A  GOOD  TIME. 
Pansy  was  asked  to  a  party  the  other  day, 
and  was  quite  undecided  whether  to  accept  the 
invitation  or  to  stay  at  home.  I  happened  to 
know  that  the  lady  who  was  to  give  the  party 
was  a  very  kind  and  lovable  woman  and  a 
charming  hostess.  Young  people  always  enjoy¬ 
ed  themselves  in  her  house ;  besides,  she  had 
been  a  schsolmate  of  Pansy’s  mother,  and  it 
was  hardly  courteous  for  Pansy  to  sUght  her 
invitation  unless  she  had  a  vefy  good  reason. 
You  see,  children,  your  Aunt  Marjorie  is  rather 
old-fashioned,  and  she  thinks  that  when  people 
are  good  enough  to  want  you,  you  should,  as  a 
rule,  gratify  them  if  you  can.  f  tried  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reason  of  Pansy’s  hesitation.  She 
frankly  told  me  that,  in  the  fist  place,  she  was 
afraid  her  dress  was  too  plaffi ;  in  the  second 
place,  she  was  very  shy  and  iimid  in  company, 
and  ^ways  felt  as  though  e-.’erybody  was  gaz¬ 
ing  at  her  ;  and  in  the  tliird  pl^e,  most  of  the 
guests  would  be  strangers  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  like  meeting  strangers. 

Three  reasons  :  No.  1,  drets  too  plain  ;  No.  2, 
shy  in  company ;  No.  3,  dislike  to  strangers. 

Pansy  is  not  the  only  girl  whose  good  times 
are  spoiled  by  just  such  absurd  reasons  as  the 
three  above.  » 

Now  let  me  mve  her  and  a.1  of  you  my  three 
rules.  No.  1.  Never  mind  yohr  dress.  A  sim¬ 
ple  quiet  dress  is  in  the  b^t  taste  for  a  young 
g;irl.  The  granddaughters  of  Queen  Victoiia 


are  always  very  modestly  and  plainly  dressed, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  bestow  very 
little  thought  upon  their  gowns  and  hats,  which 
are  what  their  beautiful,  sensible  mother  thinks 
fit  for  them.  A  pair  of  bright  eyes,  hair  in  nice 
order,  and  rosy  cheeks  will  set  off  the  simplest 
attire. 

No.  ‘2.  Never  mind  your  shyness.  As  soon  as 
you  have  paid  your  respects  to  your  hostess, 
look  around  for  somebody  shyer  than  yourself, 
somebody  who  is  not  being  pleasantly  enter¬ 
tained,  and  take  upon  you  the  duty  of  making 
the  next  half  hour  pass  delightfully  for  that 
pei'son.  You  will  forget  all  your  own  shyness. 

No.  3.  Don’t  feel  like  a  stranger,  and  do  not 
suffer  other  people  to  seem  to  you  like  stran¬ 
gers.  Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  wonder¬ 
fully  attractive  persons,  and  if  you  fare  in  the 
world  as  Aunt  Marjorie  does,  you  will  always 
be  finding  new  acquaintances  who  will  be  worth 
a  great  deal  to  you.  Look  upon  every  stran¬ 
ger  as  a  possihUj  neic  friend. — Harper’s  Young 
People.  _ 

“  HOLDING  THE  LIGHT.” 

By  Aagosta  Moore. 

Not  for  many  a  day  have  I  read  a  story  that 
so  deeply  and  tenderly  touched  me  as  the  one 
in  a  late  Evangelist  under  the  words  “  Hold¬ 
ing  the  Light.”  I  read  as  in  a  dream  of  the 
past.  Gradually  memory  separated  between 
the  story  that  I  was  reading  and  the  story  that 
I  had  known. 

Once  there  were  some  motherless  children. 
Their  father  was  far  away,  'fhey  were  in  the 
care  of  one  who  had  forgotten  the  heart  of 
childhood.  One  of  these  children  was  a  girl ; 
the  other,  a  boy  of  three  years,  or  nearly  that. 
They  were  slender,  nervous  creatures,  and  had 
been  most  tenderly  cared  for  by  an  affection¬ 
ate  mother.  They  had  never  while  she  lived 
slept  out  of  their  mother’s  room,  and  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  them  or  repeat¬ 
ing  to  them  hymns  and  Bible  stories  after  they 
were  in  bed.  Of  the  blackness  of  darkness 
which  settled  down  on  these  poor  little  ones 
after  their  mother’s  death  and  their  father’s 
departure,  pen  could  not  tell. 

W’hen  little  Pete  found  himself  put  away 
alone  in  a  strange  house,  in  a  high,  strange 
chamber,  to  go  to  sleep  all  by  himself,  he  was 
terrified  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  His  little 
sister  understood  but  too  well  the  State  he 
would  be  in ;  and  finding  it  useless  to  entreat 
that  she  might  sit  with  him,  she  hid  herself 
until  the  coast  was  clear,  and  then  crept  quick¬ 
ly'  to  the  door  of  what  seemed  to  her  like  a 
prison  chamber,  and  whispered  through  the 
key-hole  ‘  Pete !  Pete !  ’ 

‘  O  Sis !  are  you  there  ?  Docomein.’ 

The  baby’s  voice  was  choked  and  quivering, 
and  the  girl’s  loving  heart  bled  for  him ;  and 
O  how  she  did  long  for  her  mother  to  return 
from  the  dead,  and  open  the  door  that  she  had 
been  forbidden  to  unlatch. 

‘  I  daren’t  come  in,  Pete.  She  will  not  let 
me,  and  you  must  keep  stock  still,  dear,  or  she 
will  hear  you,  and  come  and  drive  me  away.’ 

‘  Will  you  stay  right  close  there  all  the  time. 
Sis?’ 

‘  Yes,  Pete ;  I  will  not  stir  away  till  you  are 
sound  asleep,  and  pretty  soon  she’ll  let  me 
come  to  bed.  Now  keep  still,  and  doq’t  be  one 
mite  afraid.’ 

Greatly  calmed  and  comforted,  the  baby 
obeyed,  only  now  and  then  saying  cautiously 
‘Sis,  you  there  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  dear,  right  here.  I  can  hear  you  breathe. 
Don’t  be  afraid.  I  will  not  leave  you.  Go  to 
sleep.’ 

At  last  the  faithful  ear  discovered  that  the 
baby  slept.  To  be  very  sure,  Susy  whispered 
through  the  key-hole  ‘  Pete !  baby !  Pete !  ’ 
There  came  no  answer,  and  Susy  knew  that 
the  troubles  of  her  darling  brother  were  over 
for  that  time.  Then  silently  she  glided  away. 

The  years  went  on.  The  children  were  neg¬ 
lected.  The  boy  was  left  to  run  in  the  city 
streets.  An  old  German  woman  made  of  him, 
and  gave  him  drink  that  was  made  so  sweet  he 
learned  to  love  it.  The  brother  and  the  sister 
were  parted  by  destiny.  What  she  could  do  to 
hold  and  influence  her  brother  for  good,  the 
sister  did  so  fur  as  she  knew  how.  She  never 
failed  him  where  it  was  in  her  power  to  aid. 
But  there  was  no  comfort  of  home  nor  shelter 
from  temptation  for  either  of  them,  and  before 
Susy  knew  it,  her  brother  was  a  drunkard  1 
What  the  woes  are  that  throng  the  path  of  the 
drunkard  and  of  all  who  love  him,  they  only, 
beside  God,  can  know.  Susy  knew  them  till 
she  longed  to  die.  But  she  never  forgot  that 
Christ  said  “Till  seventy  times  seven,”  and 
she  always  listened  to  the  poor  sinner’s  repent- 
ings  and  resolves  and  promises  and  renewed 
liojies;  and  although  she  soon  lost  all  faith  in 
her  brother,  she  clung  with  a  grasp  which  on¬ 
ly  the  destroying  of  her  spirit  could  have  loos¬ 
ed,  to  her  God. 

And  in  Him  alone  she  believes  and  hopes  to¬ 
day.  His  promise  has  been  given  to  her.  All 
power  is  His.  His  word  to  her  is  “  Be  of  goo<l 
cheer,”  and  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.” 
Her  prayer’s  desire  and  effort  are  to  obey  her 
Lord ;  and  she  leaves  all  things  that  are  too 
hard  for  her  poor  mortal  heart,  to  Him,  feeling 
that  as  surely  as  He  lives  and  loves.  He  will 
grant  her  the  desire  of  her  heart,  being  able  to 
keep  that  which  she  has  committed  unto  His 
hands.  In  Him  she  has  ‘’  peace.” 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

Victor  Hugo’s  well  known  love  for  his  grand¬ 
children  is  told  in  a  quaint  way  in  this  fable-like 
narrative.  There  was  once  a  grandfather  who 
loved  his  grand-daughter  jiassionately,  and  a 
grand- daughter  who  loved  not  less  her  grand¬ 
father.  Their  days  were  happily  spent  at  the 
nursery,  at  the  table,  or  out  walking  ;  they 
would  have  remained  perfectly  contented  hud  a 
wolf  not  entered  their  sheejifold. 

This  wolf — and  we  should  be  just,  even  to 
our  enemies— was  personified  in  the  prettiest 
young  mamma  in  the  world,  so  pretty  that  she 
did  charm  every  one  she  met,  without,  for  that, 
taking  any  pains  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  as  a  mamma  like  tiiis,  for  even  when 
she  scolds  and  tries  to  look  severe,  one  can’t 
prevent  loving  her  and  hugging  her  even  when 
she  coiTects  us,  which  of  course  tends  to  make 
of  her  a  deplorably  obstinate  tyrant.  It  is  true 
that  the  little  girl  was  self-willed  and  possessed 
revolutionary’  ideas,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  grandfather,  no  doubt.  So  much  so  that  one 
day,  having  behaved  in  an  unruly  manner 
toward  the  alphabet,  the  mamma’s  eyebrows 
wrinkled  awfully  over  her  pretty  eyes,  and  the 
little  girl  understood  that  that  meant  she  was 
to  have  no  dessert.  Such  a  decree  seems  enor¬ 
mous  to  me,  especially  in  the  season  of  peaches  ; 
had  I  been  the  little  girl  I  would  have  thrown 
myself  at  the  feet  of  my  pretty  mamma,  and 
would  have  kissed  her  hands,  arms  and  cheeks 
so  much,  that  she  might  perhaps  have  been 
moved.  But  I  am  not  the  little  girl,  and  I  have 
ever  regretted  it. 

The  grandfather  received  the  blow  with  per¬ 
fect  stoicism,  and  declared  that  since  the  little 
pet  was  deprived  of  her  dessert,  he  would  not 
take  any  either.  And  that  was  hard  for  him, 
as  there  was  upon  the  table  a  big  slice  of  horri¬ 
bly  strong  cheese,  which  he  was  very  fond  ot 

The  thing  went  off  tolerably  well  the  first 
time,  or  rather  very  badly  ;  but  both  in  their 
misfortune  took  courage  thinking  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  Alas  !  no  one  is  sure  of  the  future,  and 
the  hand  of  Providence  which  holds  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  empires,  holds  also  the  dessert  of  the 
morrow,  and  refused  to  let  them  go.  This 
troublesome  quarrel  between  the  alphabet  and 
'  the  little  girl  kept  on  three  days,  and  as  neither 
would  give  in,  the  mamma  maintained  her  res¬ 
olution.  To  have  or  not  to  have  any  dessert, 
that  was  the  question. 

Still  the  third  day,  as  the  little  girl  had  drop¬ 
ped  to  sleep  early,  having  been  taken  away 
from  the  table  at  the  fatal  moment,  the  mamma 


felt  sorry.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  her  heart 
was  not  of  stone,  in  spite  of  contrary  appear¬ 
ances.  She  approached  the  grandfather  and 
said  gently  “  Father,  now  that  the  little  girl  is 
abed,  why  should  you  not  partake  of  dessert 
with  us?”  “No,”  replied  the  grandfather.  “One 
should  never  fail  to  his  word,  especially  when 
given  to  his  grand-daughter.” — Home  Journal. 


THE  BUTTERFLIES. 

Look  at  the  butterflies— purposeless  things  1 
How  idly  they  float  on  their  gossamer  wings ! 

Over  the  poppies  and  over  the  grass, 

Light  as  the  down  of  a  thistle  they  pass. 

Where  are  they  going,  and  why  are  they  here 
In  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  noon  of  the  year  ? 

They  flutter  awhile  in  the  brightness,  and  tnen 
They  are  gone  from  our  sight,  and  they  come  not  again. 

And  we— wo  are  wearied  with  fever  and  frost ; 

Whatever  we  do,  it  must  be  at  a  cost ; 

Wo  hear,  as  we  Journey,  the  dropping  of  tears ; 

We  bear  on  our  foreheads  the  stamp  of  the  years. 

But  look  at  the  butterflies— beautiful  things — 

Before  us  and  over  us  flashing  their  wings  1 
It  may  be  the  Maker  who  fashioned  them  thus. 

Has  sent  the  guy  creatures  on  errands  to  us. 

Perhaps  we  go  slowly,  when  we  should  be  swift 
To  follow  the  scent  of  the  roses  that  drift 
Their  pink  snow  about  us;  more  oft  we  might  play. 

And  yet  finish  our  tasks  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

O  blest  are  the  eyes  that  are  clear  to  behold 
The  wonderful  glow  of  the  butterflies’  gold. 

With  leisure  to  follow  their  flight  as  they -pass 
So  gracefully,  silently,  over  the  grass ! 

— June  St.  Nicholas. 

THE  LITTLE  COAL  PICKER. 

A  True  Account  of  a  Little  Girl. 

In  our  great  cities  we  have  many  thousands 
of  poor  children ;  and  great  efforts  are  made 
to  educate  them.  For  this  purpose  the  good 
people  in  the  Churches  spend  their  money  to 
establish  mission  schools  for  the  children; 
and  many  who  are  not  in  the  Church  do  some¬ 
thing  to  carry  on  day-schools,  that  all  the 
poor  children  who  will  attend  school  shall  be 
taught,  at  least,  to  read.  But,  alas,  too  many 
children  are  so  much  engaged,  one  way  and 
another,  that  they  get  no  good  from  these 
schools  by  day,  and  a  large  number  do  not  at¬ 
tend  even  the  Sabbath-schools.  Thousands 
of  children  have  no  kind  father  to  work  for 
them  and  feed  them,  and  no  loving  mother  to 
speak  to  them  and  treat  them  kindly.  I  will 
tell  you  about  one  of  these  poor  children,  and 
what  I  say  is  true.  In  New  York  city,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  little  girl,  with 
beautiful,  black  eyes,  was  picking  coal  out  of 
the  ash-boxes  and  barrels.  These  are  placed 
on  the  sidewalks,  to  be  removed  by  carts  quite 
early  in  the  morning.  But  this  little  girl  was 
out,  busy  filling  her  basket  before  the  carts 
came  along.  One  of  the  city  guards  saw  this 
little  child  of  sorrow  at  work  among  the  ashes 
with  her  hands,  and  was  attracted  by  her 
black  eyes  and  delicate  features.  Her  long, 
black  hair,  so  matted  together,  and  unwashed 
hands  and  face  showed  she  had  been  long  neg¬ 
lected.  All  these  were  the  marks  of  a  poor 
motherless  little  child,  and  so  it  proved.  The 
officer  conducted  her  to  the  District  Court, 
that  the  J udge  might  commit  her  to  one  of  the 
public  institutions  for  children,  as  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  her.  But  one  of  the  City 
Missionaries,  hearing  of  the  case,  took  the 
trouble  to  go  himself  to  see  if  he  could  do  any 
better  for  the  poor  child.  After  a  short  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  good  Judge,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Missionary  should  take  the  homeless 
child  to  the  “  Home  for  the  Friendless.”  Here 
she  was  kindly  received  by  the  matron.  Soon 
she  was  taken  to  the  bath-room,  and  by  gentle 
hands  was  washed  and  combed ;  her  old  rags 
were  cast  away,  and  nice,  clean  clothes  put 
upon  her. 

After  a  few  weeks,  when  the  Missionary 
called  again  to  see  his  little  maid,  lo,  she  was 
gone.  Here,  I  must  say,  the  object  of  this 
Home  was  to  take  in  poor,  homeless  children 
without  kind  iiarents,  and  if  any  good,  respon¬ 
sible  person  would  take  a  child  and  adopt  it 
as  their  own,  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  I 
was  informed  this  little  girl  proved  to  be  a 
very  bright  and  attractive  child.  A  lady  came 
into  the  office  of  the  Homo  one  day,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  procure  a  bright  little  girl  about  six 
years  old ;  and  as  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
this  one,  she  asked  permission  to  take  her.  So 
she  was  permitted  to  do  so,  on  condition  that 
she  would  be  a  mother  to  the  dear  child.  If 
that  little  girl  is  yet  alive,  she  must  now  be  a 
young  lady;  and  should  this  paper  fall  into 
her  hands,  she  may  recognize  the  picture,  and 
bless  the  officer  and  the  Missionary,  who  be¬ 
came  her  best  friends  when  she  had  no  home 
and  no  friends.  And  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  has  found  Jesus,  the  true  Friend;  and 
that  she  has  a  title  to  that  home  He  has  gone 
to  prepare  for  all  who  love  Him. 

J.  P.  Lestrade. 

197  Duane  street.  New  York  City. 


“VIENNA  ROLLS.” 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
those  crescent-shaped  rolls  so  often  seen  upon 
our  breakfast  tables.  How  many,  I  wonder, 
have  ever  heard  the  curious  legend,  which  it  is 
said  gave  rise  to  their  manufacture  ?  Here  it  is  : 

A  great  many  years  ago  tiiere  lived  in  the 
city  of  Vienna  a  worthy  baker,  whose  trade 
tliough  small,  afforded  a  comfortable  support 
for  his  little  family. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  there  was  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians,  and  the 
city  had  been  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Saracen  armies, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  food  from  without, 
and  the  supply  within  was  rapidly  failing. 

The  people  were  in  utter  despair.  If  they  did 
not  surrender,  they  must  die  of  famine  ;  while 
if  they  did,  tliey  could  expect  no  mercy  from 
the  cruel  Turks,  and  would  certainly  be  massa¬ 
cred.  Prayers  were  daily  offered  in  the  church¬ 
es  for  deliverance,  but  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  avert  the  dreadful  fate  that  must  soon 
overtake  them. 

So  the  days  passed  on. 

One  evening  our  baker  was  in  the  cellar 
kneading  the  dough  (and  what  a  little  lump  it 
was !)  that  was  to  furnish  bread  for  himself 
and  his  neighbors  on  the  morrow.  He  was  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  work,  when  suddenly  he  was 
roused  by  a  slight  rattling  sound  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  cellar,  and  to  come  and  die  out 
at  regular  and  short  intervals.  He  stopped  his 
tusk,  listened  carefully,  and  tracing  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  corner,  soon  discovered  its  cause. 

On  the  floor  stood  a  little  toy  drum'belong- 
ing  to  one  of  his  boys,  and  upon  its*  tightly 
stretched  head  several  marbles  dancing  about 
produced  the  sounds  he  had  noticed. 

‘  This  is  curious,’  said  the  baker ;  and  he 
watched  the  drum  closely.  Every  second  or 
two  the  dnim-head  would  vibrate,  and  the  little 
marbles  would  rattle  upon  it  as  if  alive.  Put¬ 
ting  his  ear  to  the  earth,  he  heard  what  seemed 
a  distant  tapping  or  hammering,  and  he  notic¬ 
ed  that  at  each  faint  tap  the  dancing  of  the 
marbles  repeated  itself. 

For  a  long  time  he  could  not  account  for  the 
raps,  until  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  that 
they  were  caused  by  the  steady  blows  of  a  pick, 
ancf  that  the  Turks  were  doing  what  had  been 
much  feared — they  were  undermining  the  city. 

There  might  still  be  time  to  defeat  their 
plans. 

To  tell  of  the  difficulty  the  honest  man  had  in 
getting  the  authorities  to  listen  to  and  believe 
his  tale,  of  the  sneers  and  mockings  he  met 
with  everywhere,  would  make  a  long  story.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  his  firm  belief  in  his  own 
idea,  and  the  earnest  efforts  he  made  to  impress 
this  belief  upon  others,  at  last  reached  the  Gen¬ 
eral  in  command  of  the  city,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  was  ordered  which  proved  that  the  baker’s 
su^icion  was  correct. 

His  timely  information  enabled  the  Austrians 
to  construct  a  countermine,  which  at  the  prop¬ 
er  time  was  fired  and  exploded,  and  the  Tur^ 
were  put  to  flight.  So  the  city  was  saved. 
When  quiet  was  restored,  and  thanksgivings 
offered  for  the  victory,  the  baker  was  sent  for, 


and  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
himself. 

‘  My  worthy  friend,’  said  the  Emperor,  ‘  we 
owe  our  deliverance,  under  God,  to  you.  Name 
your  reward.’ 

‘  Sire,’  answered  the  baker,  as  his  face  flush¬ 
ed  with  pride,  ‘  I  ask  but  one  thing.  A  poor 
fellow  like  me  is  not  fit  for  riches  nor  rank,  and 
I  want  neither.  Grant  me  but  this  one  privi¬ 
lege,  Your  Majesty,  and  I  am  content :  Let  me 
and  my  children  after  me,  henceforth  make  our 
bread  in  the  form  of  that  crescent  which  has 
so  long  been  our  terror,  so  that  every  day  those 
who  eat  it  maybe  reminded  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  is  greater  than  the  Allah  of  the  in¬ 
fidel.’ 

The  baker’s  request  was  granted.  An  impe¬ 
rial  order  was  at  once  issued  conferring  upon 
him  and  his  descendants,  the  sole  right  to  make 
bread  in  the  shape  of  the  Turkish  emblem,  and 
forbidding  any  one  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
ever  infringing  this  right. — Harper’s  Young 
People. 

The  Ple-asdres  of  the  Table. — Horace  says 
“  The  chief  pleasure  in  eating  consists  in  no 
costly  seasoning  or  exquisite  flavor,  but  in 
yourself.”  Another  says  “  The  quantity  of  food 
that  a  man  absolutely  requires  is  no  more  nor 
less  tlian  will  support  the  daily  waste ;  in  other 
words,  enable  him  to  perform  his  mental  and 
physical  work,  and  still  keep  intact  the  weight 
of  his  body.” 

NED’S  ROSEBUDS. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLER. 

A  beautiful  bunch  of  rosebuds 
Some  one  gave  to  my  little  boy ; 

Half-open,  and  dewy,  and  fragrant — 

His  eyes  just  danced  for  joy. 

And  with  tenderest  care  he  watched  them. 

As  they  faded  day  by  day. 

And  when  the  last  had  fallen. 

He  said  in  a  wistful  way, 

“  If  I  could  choose  me  a  present. 

Do  you  know,  mamma,  I  would  take 

Some  more  of  those  little  roses 
That  weren't  quite  wideawake.” 

— Good  Cheer. 


SOMETHING  FOR  OUR  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Princess  Louise,  is  already  a  young  lady,  hav¬ 
ing  made  her  entrance  into  home  society;  and 
it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  especially  for  young 
American  girls,  that  her  costume  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  very  simplest — white  crepe  and 
Breton  lace.  Simplicity  of  dress  is  much  more 
attractive  in  a  young  girl  than  a  showy  display 
of  apparel.  _ 

‘  Mamma !  ’ 

It  was  little  Ray  Brush  calling,  but  his  mam¬ 
ma  couldn’t  answer  right  away,  for  she  was 
trying  to  sew  up  a  seam  on  the  machine,  and 
the  baby  was  helping  her.  Piesently  she  said 
‘  Well,  what  is  it,  Ray  ?  ’ 

‘  O  maniina  !  I  saw  two  cows  in  Minnie  Hay¬ 
wood’s  yard.’ 

‘  Indeed  !  And  what  did  they  do  ?  ’ 

‘  O,  one  of  them  kind  of  smiled  at  me.’ 


A  little  boy  and  girl  had  been  cautioned  never 
to  take  the  nest-egg  when  gathering  the  eggs. 
But  one  evening  the  girl  reached  the  nest  first, 
seized  an  egg,  and  started  for  tlie  house.  Her 
brother  followed,  crying  ‘  Mother  1  Mother ! 
Busy’s  been  and  got  the  egg  the  old  hen  meas¬ 
ures  by.’ 

Eleven  thousand  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  published  in  the  United  States.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  and  foi’ty  of  these  papers  are  published  iu 
German,  forty-nine  in  Danish  and  Scandinavi¬ 
an,  forty-one  in  French,  five  in  Welsh,  three  in 
Chinese,  three  in  Indian,  and  one  in  Irish.  The 
first  daily  newspaper  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  published  in  Boston  on  Sept.  25th, 
1790. 


Little  three-year-old  Arthur  was  pulling  the 
cat’s  tail,  when  a  gentleman  visiting  there  said 
‘You  mustn’t  do  that ;  she  will  bite.’  To  this 
he  replied  ‘  Cats  don’t  bite  at  this  end.’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 


THE  REV.  SAM  JONES  ON  WHISKEY. 

The  cause  of  temperance,  largely  in  the  form 
of  local  prohibition,  has  made  great  progress 
in  some  portions  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
during  recent  months,  and  religion — of  the 
sort  that  includes  good  morals— appears  to  be 
in  its  train  and  not  far  behind.  There  has 
been  a  decided  reformation  in  Georgia,  center¬ 
ing  about  the  flourishing  city  of  Atlanta. 

As  often  in  movements  of  real  power,  one  or 
more  new  men  come  to  the  front.  They  may 
prove  indigenous  diamonds,  yet  quite  in  the 
rough ;  but  none  the  less  they  are  genuine,  and 
shine  with  no  borrowed  luster.  Their  words 
are  winged  with  power  for  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  or  “Sam  Jones  ”  as 
he  is  calleil  for  short,  is  the  man  of  the  hour 
down  in  Georgia,  and  he  is  perhaps  even  better 
known  in  Tennessee.  Here,  in  a  report  of  the 
Atlantic  Constitution,  we  have  a  few  samples  of 
his  way  of  putting  things,  evidently  just  as  the 
words  fell  from  his  Ups : 

I  believe  liquor  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place, 
and  I  believe  its  place  is  in  hell.  If  I  was  in 
hell  I  might  drink  it,  but  so  help  me  God  I  nev¬ 
er  will  on  this  earth  drink  it  again. 

Some  fellows  say  don’t  mix  politics  and  relig¬ 
ion.  When  you  hear  a  fellow  talk  that  way  you 
may  know  he  hasn’t  got  any  religion  to  mix. 
I  would  mix  religion  with  politics,  but  not  poli¬ 
tics  with  religion.  A  little  religion  wUl  help 
politics.  It  will  make  it  clean  and  decent.  We 
want  truth,  justice,  and  temperance  mixed  with 
politics  in  this  State.  I  spoke  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Tennessee  on  this  subject  the  other  day. 
They  are  talking  about  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  liquor  question  up  there.  We  want 
this  question  cleared  up  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  little  cross-roads  Judges,  who  hop  up  ev¬ 
ery  now  and  then  and  say  something  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  We  want  to  do  away  with  such 
Judges  and  put  decent  men  of  brains  and  char¬ 
acter  in  their  places.  You  can’t  reform  a  State 
until  you  send  good  men  to  the  Legislature. 
Some  men  come  to  every  Legislature  that  meets 
in  Georgia  that  aint  fit  to  go  to  the  chain-gang. 

If  you  refuse  to  help  suppress  the  infamous 
wrong  that  is  being  done  by  whiskey,  you  are 
rotten  yourself.  Some  of  you  here  don’t  know 
me.  I  speak  plainly.  I  use  words  you  can 
understand.  Now  you  can  take  the  Latin  word 
decayed  and  it  wont  faze  a  fellow.  If  you  take 
the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  rotten,  you  can 
cut  his  head  off.  You  see,  I  choose  my  words. 
Of  course  there  are  always  some  little  spelling- 
book  critics  sitting  around,  who  will  go  back 
on  a  fellow’s  grammar.  I  wouldn’t  mind  being 
swallowed  by  a  whale,  but  I  would  hate  to  be 
nibbled  to  death  by  minnows. 

Whiskey  is  not  good  for  one  thing  in  this 
world  for  which  there  is  not  something  else  that 
is  better.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  they  say 
to  me  “  You’ll  die  if  you  don’t  drink  whiskey,  ’ 
I  will  say  “  Get  my  shroud  ready.”  I  mean  to 
die  sober.  If  a  fellow  gets  so  low  that  nothing 
but  liquor  will  save  him,  I  am  ready  to  preach 
his  fimeral  sermon. 

If  there  is  in  this  vast  audience  one  man  or 
woman  who  never  had  a  relative  or  loved  one 
hurt  or  ruined  by  whiskey,  I  want  him  or  her 
to  stand  up  right  now.  You  have  all  had  a 
brother,  or  a  son,  or  a  father,  or  a  son-in-law 
ruined  by  whiskey.  My  goodness,  these  sons- 
in-law  1  I’d  rather  have  a  boa-constrictor 
around  my  neck  than  to  have  a  drimken  son-in- 
law.  The  devil  can’t  do  any  worse  than  that. 
Some  of  you  old  hypocrites  that  are  dillydally¬ 
ing  with  the  whiskey  question  are  ^Ing  to  get 
caught  just  that  way.  The  devil  Is  ^ing  to 
slip  up  on  you  with  a  drunken  son-in^w,  and 
I’ll  bet  he  will  make  you  a  prohibitionist  with  a 
vengeance. 

God  despises  a  coward.  1  had  rather  die  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  doing  my  duty,  than  to 
run  away  from  it  because  I  was  afraid.  God 
intrusts  all  the  noble  causes  on  this  earth  to 
men  who  are  game. 

I  don’t  mean  to  talk  here  more  than  half  an 
hoar.  If  any  of  you  fellows  get  tired,  you  know 
the  way  home.  We  wouldn’t  have  missed  you 
if  you  hadn’t  come  at  alL 
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pils  instructed  in  the  Norwegian  schools  rose 
from  3000  to  5000,  the  number  grew  from  1880 
to  1883  to  35,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  regular 
attendants.  The  necessity  of  providing  teach¬ 
ers  to  meet  this  rapid  increase  of  pupils,  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  second  training-school,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  more  than  500  “  day  ”  or 
“  hour  ”  teachers — that  is,  teachers  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  any  special  branches. 
The  medical  practice  of  the  mission  has  been 
lai'ge  and  successful.  During  two  years  Dr. 
Guldberg  in  Antananarivo  treated  14,000  pa¬ 
tients  and  performed  many  operations.  Last 
year  the  mission  returned  thirty-four  Sakalava 
Christians,  and  sixty  pupils  in  the  schools.  At 
present  only  one  missionary  is  laboring  in  the 
Sakalava  stations,  his  associate  having  returned 
to  Norway  on  a  temporary  leave.  Credit  is 
claimed  for  this  mission  for  having  been  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  of 
the  Sakalava  coast,  of  which  Tullear,  its  princi¬ 
pal  seaport,  has  been  an  active  centre.  The 
central  nwssion  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
1884  4861  members,  1307  catechumens,  and  38,- 
000  members  of  congregations.  These  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  sixteen  stations,  in  connection 
with  which  are  211  houses  of  worship. 

The  Norwegian  brethren  hold  an  intermedi- 


urged  by  a  strong  draught  until  a  red-heat  is  at¬ 
tained.— From  “Concerning  Kerosene,”  by  Prof. 
S,  F.  Peckham,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

HUREICAKE  FHILOSOPHT. 

The  meteorological  distuibances  in  Iowa  and 
other  States  on  the  22d,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cyclones  or  tornadoes,  but  hurricanes, 
heavy  windstorms  without  the  phenomena  of 
rotary  electric  currents.  Recent  storms  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  was"  disastrously 
observ’ed  near  Huron,  Dakota,  last  August,  have 
not  partaken  much  the  nature  of  the  cyclonic 
disturbances  that  have  been  prevalent  in  late 
years.  It  might  be  supposed  that  each  season 
has  its  peculiar  breed  of  storms,  for  certainly 
there  is  a  decided  variation  of  windstorms  with 
time  and  section. 

Very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  a  tornado  oc¬ 
curs  so  favorably  in  point  of  study,  as  that  of 
Huron,  a  minute  report  concerning  which  hiw 
just  been  issued  by  the  Signal  Service.  This 


Falls.  As  has  been  stated,  our  Commission¬ 
ers  have  fixed  on  the  16th  of  July,  for  taking 
formal  possession  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the 
State  for  iiark  purjwses,  and  the  proceeding 
is  to  be  suitably  observed.  It  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  both 
Americans  and  Canadians,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  President  Cleveland  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Canada,  the  Maniuis  of  Lans- 
downe,  will  be  present.  Of  the  situation  on 
the  Canada  side  of  the  Falls  the  Scottish 
American  Journal  says : 

Now  we  think  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Province  of  Ontario  had  adopted  a  precisely 
similar  Bill  to  that  of  New  York.  Ontario,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  blame  for  not  having  done  so,  as 
New  York  has  changed  its  ideas  so  frequently 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  former  to 


TEX  FEW  8TKAWBSRRT  PEST— THE  WEEVIL.  I 

Says  the  American  A^culturist:  It  is  an- 
nouooed  by  the  daily  press,  that  Prof.  Riley, 
Entomolc^st  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  to  >Tsit  Staten 
Island  and  inspect  the  strawberry  beds,  which 
are  devastated  by  a  new  insect  pest  The  straw¬ 
berry  growers  of  Michigan  have  been  annoyed 
by  the  same  insect,  and  cultivators  elsewhere 
have  reason  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  In 
view  of  its  importance,  we  give  a  sketch  of  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  Strawberry  weevil. 
The  scientific  name  of  the  insect  is  AnVtoiumm 
muiictdus ;  it  is  known  as  the  Strawberry  WeeviL 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  Plum  Weevil,  or 
CurcuUo.  The  Strawberry  Wee\il  feeds  upon 
the  flowers  of  the  strawberry,  and  also  pierces 
the  stalks  just  below  the  flower  clusters,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  break  off  with  the  young  berries, 
and  thus  the  crop  is  lost  Mr.  S.  G.  Winant  of 
Staten  Island,  who  first  brought  this  insect  to 
our  notice  last  year,  now  writes  us  that  the 
wee^Tl  scarcely  troubles  those  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  have  pistillate  flowers.  While 
the  Sbarpdess  shows  hardly  a  flower,  the  Jersey 
Queen  and  other  pistillate  kinds,  in  the  same 
field,  are  but  little  disturbed.  This  immunity 
of  the  pistillate  varieties  may  be  due  to  the  fat^ 
that  the  insect  is  fond  of  pollen,  and  avoids 
the  flowers  which  do  not  furnish  it  We  are 
glad  that  the  habits  of  this  insect  are  to  be 
studied,  and  trust  that  it  may  lead  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  effective  remedy.  The  weevil 
will  very  probably  spread,  and  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  should  be  on  the  watch  for  its  first  appear¬ 
ance.  Hand-picking  a  few  weevils,  when  they 
are  first  seen  upon  the  flowers,  may  save  much 
trouble.  The  insect  is  no  imported  enemy,  but 
native,  which  has  only  recently  invaded  culti¬ 
vated  grounds.  As  in  other  cases,  finding  an 
abimdance  of  food  to  its  liking,  the  insect  will 
no  doubt  increase  with  a  rapidity  heretofore 
unknown  to  it. 


PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

Weight  4}  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
boil  a  quart  of  water  in  eight  minutes.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  convenient. 

Lamps  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or  heat¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  impracticable 
for  lighting  purposes. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light. 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  city,  we  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  named  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 
“Florence”  Oil  Stoves. 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

Florence,  Mass. 


disturbance  occurred  Aug.  2S,  1884,  and  from  its 
commencement  to  its  disappearance  was  accu¬ 
rately  noted  by  Samuel  W.  Glenn,  Sergeant  of 
Signal  corps.  United  States  Army,  stationed  at 
that  point.  His  observations  confirmed  by  the 
t^timony  of  numerous  other  witnesses  of  the 
anomaly,  must  be  of  great  value  as  aids  to  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry. 

As  this  is  the  first  authentic  report  of  a  tor- 


keep  pace  with  it.  It  was  only  this  year  that 
it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  undertaking  on 
the  United  States  side  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  State  itself,  while  the  Act  of  Ontario  now 
regulating  the  matter  is  dated  188.3.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  proposes  (as  New  York  did  then) 
that  after  the  land  required  has  been  fixed  and 
appraised,  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  ac¬ 
quiring  that  laud  and  forming  the  park,  are  to 
invite  proposals  “  from  companies  willing  to 
imdertakethe  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  park,”  and  to  the  successful  company  so 
offering,  the  Commissioners  are  to  confer  “  the 
right  of  acquiring  the  land  ”  for  the  park  pur¬ 
poses  “  at  the  prices  so  agreed  on  or  awarded,” 
together  with  many  powers  and  privileges.  Such 
a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
This  public  international  park  at  Niagara  Falls 
is  not  a  matter  for  any  private  corporation  to 
monopolize  and  manage,  and  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of.  It  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  proper¬ 
ly  held  and  managed  by  the  people  themselves  ; 
and  so  we  hope  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
will  lose  no  time  in  passing  a  supplementary 
Act,  in  similar  terms  to  the  New  York  Bill, 
empowering  its  Commissioners  to  acquire  the 
land,  and  to  construct,  hold,  and  manage-  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  park  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  itself  direct. 


ate  and  impartial  position  as  between  the  Epis¬ 
copal  and  the  Independent  missionaries ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  it.  Superintendent  Dahle  has 
proposed  a  conference  of  all  the  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  laboring  on  the  Island,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  arranged  ns  soon  as  a  few  preliminaries, 
insisted  upon  by  the  London  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  are  settled. 


XJ.  S.  ISXail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ANCHOBIA....July  4.  9  A.  M.  1  CIRCASSIA... July  11,  3  P.  M. 
ETHlOPIA....July  18.  9  A.  M.  |  FURNE8SIA..July  25.  3  P.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  July  29,  August  26, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  iiassage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

HSNDSnSON  BROTSERS,*  Agents, 

7  BnwlInK  Green,  New  York. 
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Improved  Relations. — Dr.  Dykes  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stevenson,  M.  P.,  were  the  English  Presby¬ 
terian  deputation  to  the  Established  Synod  in 
London.  They  were  well  received,  anil  it  was 
decided  to  return  the  compliment  at  the  next 
English  Synod. 

Presbyterian  Elders. — Mr.  William  Sinclair, 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  Antrim,  is  an  English 
Presbyterian  elder,  connected  with  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  Church,  Liverpool.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  M.  P. 
for  Londonderry,  is  also  an  English  Presbyteri¬ 
an  elder. 

Edinbi'roh. — A  new  Royal  pew  has  been  plac¬ 
ed  in  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  in  lieu  of 
the  antiquated  structure  whi(*h  represented  a 
gigantic  four-post  bedstead.  At  each  side  ot 
the  pew  or  throne  are  live  stalls  for  those  iii 
immediate  attendance  on  Royalty,  or  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  betwi^n  these  stalls  and 
the  throne  are  seats  for  the  pagi's.  The  stalls 
are  constructed  like  tlu'  ordinary  stalls  of  a 
catlu'dral,  with  panelled  and  traceried  fronts 
8upi>orting  the  book  boards,  and  behind  the 
stalls  against  the  wall  is  a  beautifully  panelled 
reredos  with  carved  cornu^e. 


men,  except  one  made  about  forty  years  ago, 
that  )io  liquor  Hhould  ever  he  brought  iuto  our 
anti  the  vigorous  enforeement  of  it  at 
that  time  stopped  the  practice,  general  among 


SUHNEX  SEEDING  TO  GRASS. 

The  most  successful  seeding  to  grass  may  be 
done  in  July  and  August,  aftt‘r  the  grain  crops 
are  taken  off,  says  the  American  Agricultuiist. 
The  present  season  has  been  a  bad  one  for  the 
seed  sown  last  FalL  The  hard  Winter  dt«troyed 
the  timothy,  and  the  late  Si)ring  has  interfered 
greatly  with  the  seeding  of  the  clover-  As  a  rule, 
it  may  be  said  that  Summer  seeding  is  more 
successful  than  Fall  and  Spring  seeding,  but 
the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  well  prepared. 
The  whole  secret  lies  in  this  preparation.  The 
following  plan  has  been  found  excellent.  The 
stubble  is  well  plowed,  not  more  than  lour  inches 
deep,  and  imnuHiiately  harrowed  in  a  thorough 
manner.  There  are  several  new  implements 
which  do  this  work  in  the  l>est  manner,  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil,  leveling  the  surface  and  smoothing 
it  so  as  to  gt<t  the  land  in  the  most  perfet;t  con¬ 
dition  for  the  seed.  After  all  this  has  been  done, 
and  the  furrow  marks  obliterated,  the  seed  is 
sown  and  the  surface  immediately  rolled.  If 
this  is  done  in  J uly,  nothing  more  is  required. 
If  it  is  left  later,  it  will  be  desirable  to  sow  tur¬ 
nip  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  at-re,  with 
the  grass  seed.  This  affords  protection  for  the 
young  grass  and  clover  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  leave  the 
turnips  on  the  ground  and  not  gather  them. 
They  will  be  killed  by  the  frost,  and  the  leaves 
falling  down,  furaish  protection  to  the  grass 
during  the  Winter,  and  in  the  tarly  Hpring, 
when  so  much  damage  is  usually  done  by  the 
alternate  thaws  and  frosts.  The  grass  will  us¬ 
ually  furnish  one  cutting  the  same  season,  but 
it  should  not  be  pastured,  as  the  surfact'  is  not 
yet  firm  enough  nor  the  plants  sufficiently  well 
rooted  to  stand  such  a  tax. 


SrUtitiNc  unXf  nuHul 


a  great  many  glass  factories,  once  for  all.”  .\nd 
as  to  the  effci'ts  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  town  of  Millville 
(population  8500),  he  says  “We  can  speak  with 
great  certainty.  We  have  seen  thegoo*!  efTe(ds 
of  prohibition  in  this  U>wn  from  an  exi>erience 
of  ten  years  i>f  practical  and  enforced  prohibi¬ 
tion  foliowing  a  long  course  of  lieenst'.  .  .  .  The 
working  {)eople  have  saved  their  wages,  and  to 
a  large  extent  own  their  own  hounds.” 

“He  drinks.”  We  are  heartily  sorry  for  tlu‘ 
young  man  of  whom  this  is  the  current  report, 
not  only  becaus(‘  he  is  in  danger  of  going  to  a 
drunkard’s  grave,  but  because  it  is  lu'coming 
harder  and  harder  every  year  foi-  him  to  get  a 
chance  in  the  world.  The  time  will  come  when 
he  mu.st  either  leave  off  drinking  entirely  oi' 
suffer  an  almost  complete  social  and  busim>ss 
ostracism. 

When  Parnell  rejoices  that  helms  saved  “the 
only  remaining  industry  of  Ireland  (whiskey) 
from  a  prominent  burden,”  he  gloats  over  the 
prime  i-aus«‘  of  Ireland’s  decadenc(i  and  (h'gra- 
dation.  In  striking  at  Gladstone  on  the  whiskey 
question,  lu“  hius  struck  down  a  better  friend  of 
Ireland  in  that  respect  than  he  himsidf  is. 


Beneficial  Effect  of  Boiung  Water. — Spmi- 
cer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
writes  to  the  Washington  Star :  “  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  boiling,  in  increasing  the  potability  of 
water,  a  fact  whii*h  dfies  not  appear  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  or  understood.  Had  this 
prac^tice  prevailed  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
tj'pluad  diseasi'  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  number  of  cases  of  illness 
and  of  deaths  might  have  been  very  greatly  di¬ 
minished.  In  cholera  seasons  this  treatment  is 
especially  important,  as  water  is  largely  the 
medium  of  introduction  of  the  injurious  influ¬ 
ences  into  the  systiun.  During  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  I  was  stationed  in  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  mair  the  Centeimial  biiihlings,  for  six 
months,  and  although  cases  of  diarrham  were 
prevalent  all  arouiul  me,  the  use  of  boiled  wa¬ 
ter  appwired  to  be  an  absoluti*  preventive.  We 
liad  several  cases  of  illness  of  this  class  Indore 
we  began  to  use  this  ver>’  simple  precaution, 
but  none  afterward.  The  fishy  tasti  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  water  at  the  pn«ent  time,  due  to  the  so¬ 
lution  in  it  of  decomposed  vegetation,  or  of 
fresh-water  spong<»,  cun  also  be  in  gr(*at  meas¬ 
ure  removed  by  the  same  {)rocess.  I  hav'e  usu¬ 
ally  enough  water  boiled  in  the  moniing  ti)  last 
through  the  day.  Tliis  is  placed  in  a  large  wa¬ 
ter  cooler,  without  ice,  and  drawn  from  when 
required  to  fill  ice-pitehers,  eU;.  The  water 
should  lx)il  ai‘tively  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
kill  the  genus  ot  disease.  Of  coui’se  this  is  only 
effective  in  i-as(*i  of  organic  impurities,  as  min¬ 
eral  poisons  would  not  be  di«troyed  thereby.” 

Natural  Gas  is  us  ancient  as  the  universe.  It 
was  known  to  man  In  prehistoric  times,  we  must 
8upiK>8e,  for  the  very  eailiest  historical  ref¬ 
erence  to  the.  Magi  of  Asia  rwords  them  as 
worshipping  the  eternal  fires  which  then  blaze<l, 
and  still  blaze,  in  fissurt«  of  the  mountain- 
heights  overlooking  the  Caspian  Sea.  Those 
records  appertain  to  a  period  at  least  600  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  Magi  must 
have  lived  and  worshipped  long  anterior  to  that 
time.  Zoroaster,  reputed  founder  of  the  Parsee 
sect,  is  placed  contemporary  with  the  prophet 
Daniel,  2500  to  600  B.  C.,  and  fissures  of  the 
Caucasus  liave  bi*en  flaming  since  the  (‘arliest 
authentic  records.  The  Parsecs  (Persians)  did 
not  originally  worship  fire.  They  believed  in 
two  great  powers — the  Spirit  of  Light,  or  Good, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Darkness,  or  Evil.  Siibse- 
(}uent  to  ^iroaster,  when  the  Persian  Empire 
rose  to  its  greatest  power  and  importance,  over¬ 
spreading  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  Ciispian 
and  beyond,  the  tribf>8  of  the  Caucasus  suffer¬ 
ed  political  subjugation ;  but  the  creed  of  the 
Magi,  founded  upon  the  eternal  flame-altars  of 
the  mountains,  provtnl  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
transform  the  Parseeism  of  the  eoiuiuerors  to 
the  fire-worship  of  the  conquered.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  Grecian  Emperor  Heraelius  over¬ 
turned  the  fire-altars  of  the  Magi  at  Baku,  the 
chief  city  on  the  Caspian,  but  the  fire-worship- 
pen*  were  not  exp<*lled  from  the  Caucasus  until 
the  Mohammedans  subjugated  the  Persian  Em¬ 
pire,  when  they  were  driven  into  the  Rangoon, 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  in  India,  one  of  the  most  not¬ 
ed  petroleum-producing  <listri(;ts  of  the  world. 

The  PRAirncAL  application  of  Natural  Gas 
us  an  article  of  fuel,  to  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  glass,  iron,  and  steel,  promises  to 
work  a  revolution  in  the  industrial  interests  of 
America — promises  to  work  a  revolution  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  fat;t  that  in  many  of  the 
largest  iron,  steel,  and  glass  factories  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  its  vicinity,  natural  gas  has  already 
been  substituted  for  coal,  the  managers  of  some 
such  works  are  shy  of  the  new  fuel,  mainly  for 
two  reasons :  1.  They  doubt  the  continuity  and 
regularity  of  its  supply  ;  2.  They  do  not  *deem 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  natural  gas 
and  coal  svifllcient,  as  yet,  to  justify  the  expen¬ 
diture  involved  in  the  furnace  changes  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other. 
These  two  objections  will  doubtless  disappear 
with  additional  experience  in  the  production 
and  regulation  of  the  gas-supply,  and  with  en- 
largetl  i-ompetition  among  the  companies  en¬ 
gaging  in  its  transmission  from  the  wells  to  the 
works.  At  prt'sent  the  use  of  natural  gas  us  a 
substitute  for  coal  in  the  manufai-ture  of  glass, 
iron,  and  steel,  is  in  its  infancy. — From  “  The 
Fuel  of  the  Future,”  by  George  Wardman,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  steel  and  iron  mills  of  Pittsburg  are  us¬ 
ing  natural  gas  for  fuel.  This  will  r^uce  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  that  city  ;i8,250,000  bush¬ 
els  jK'r  annum.  It  will  also  throw  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  thousands  of  firemen,  coal  heavers, 
and  ash  handlers  employed  in  the  mills. 

A  Modern  French  writku  has  said  :  “  In  the 
domain  of  the  useful  arts  each  age  rev*‘als  char¬ 
acteristic  tendencies.  In  th*‘  last  ctmtury,  man¬ 
kind  had  need  to  tdothe  itself  cheaply.  .  .  .  The 
nineteenth  century  has  wished  for  light.”  To 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry 
the  gratifi(‘ation  of  this  wisli  is  mainly  due  ;  yet 
while  the  products  of  petroleum  are  used  in 
nine-tentlis  of  all  the  dwellings  of  the  land,  but 
few  of  those*  who  <XHnipy  them  realize  that  60,- 
(XM)  barrels  of  crude  oil  flow  from  the  earth 
every  day,  that  more  than  30,000,000  barrels 
are  now  stored  alM»ve-groundin  huge  iron  tanks, 
and  that  15,000  barrels  are  requir^  to  supply 
each  day’s  demand  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Of  this  vast  <{uantity,  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
pi>rtion  is  i-onsumed  as  illuminating  oil,  or 
kerosene,  for  the  production  of  which  a  strwun 
of  oil  is  constantly  fiowing  through  six-inch 
pipt*8  from  the  oil-region  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Jeiwy 
City.  In  ear'll  of  these  cities  establishments 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  convert  the  crude 
oil  into  various  products,  principally  illuminat¬ 
ing  oil,  for  the  home  market  and  an  export 
trade  of  vast  proportions.  In  these  refineries 
the  oil  is  first  allowed  to  settle  in  large  tanks, 
in  which  a  small  percentage  of  water  and  sedi¬ 
ment  accumulates.  From  these  tanks  the  oil 
is  pumped  into  stills,  holding  about  1200  barrels 
each,  beneath  which  fires  may  be  kindled,  and 
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starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Hall,  Oct  24th,  says :  “  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  ot  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  ot 
the  disease.  Hr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  6 
cts.  to  cover  {X)stage  to  F.  C.  RUSS1EI.L,  Bsq.,  Wobam 
House,  Store  St.,  Bedforcl  Sq.,  London,  England.’* 


CHILDLESS  FABIS. 

I  Paris  is  the  centre  of  this  world’s  taste,  fash¬ 
ion,  gayety,  luxury,  and  splendor.  What  is  its 
moral  condition  ?  We  know  something  of  its 
history,  and  its  religion  ;  and  a  rt'ligion  thtit 
neglects  the  Bible,  leads  to  a  skepticism  which 
rejects  it.  And  what  are  the  fruits  ?  What  is 
the  harvest  V 

Public  statistics  have  shown  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  childri'ii  born  in  Paris  were  il¬ 
legitimate.  In  1863  the  bodies  of  ten  thousand 
infants  were  fished  out  of  the  public  sewers  of 
the  city.  In  1883  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
three  thousand  children  were  abandoned  by 
their  parents,  and  were  adopted  and  cared  for 
by  the  civil  authorities. 

Says  a  recent  writer  :  “  The  embellishments 
of  Paris  which  have  swept  away  whole  streets 
of  modest  shops  connected  formerly  with  small 
but  comfortable  homt*s,  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  city  well-nigh  childless.  The  trades¬ 
man  who  has  his  shop  on  the  ground  fioor,  and 
his  sleeping-rooms  on  tlu*  fourth  or  fifth  story, 
could  not  keep  children  without  losing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  wife,  whom  he  wants  to  help  him  in 
his  business.  If  he  kept  children  his  wife  would 
be  obliged  to  live  upstairs,  so  h(*  sends  out  his 
babies  to  nurse  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  with 
the  intention  of  letting  them  remain  in  the  coun¬ 
try  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old  ;  and  the 
laborer  w’ho  has  generally  but  one  garret  room 
up  a  dozen  flight  of  stairs  does  the  same  thing. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  born  in  Pnri.'t  die  in  the 
baby  farmers’  hands  before  reaching  their  sts*- 
ond  year.” 

All  that  Aimintance  PubUque  has  tried  to  do 
toward  checking  this  shocking  waste  of  life,  has 
been  of  little  effe<!t.  Forty  <Techex  have  bt>en 
instituted,  and  they  meet  the  wants  of  only  a 
small  number  of  mothers.  A  system  for  regis¬ 
tration  and  inspecting  the  homes  of  peasant 
women  who  take  children  to  nurse,  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  the  Aiodittauee  gets  little  help  from 
parents  of  the  working  elasst's  in  contending 
against  the  rapacity  of  baby  farmers.  A  nurse 
of  whom  no  questions  are  asked  gets  twenty- 
five  francs  a  month  for  the  keep  of  a  baby  ; 
those  who  are  registered  and  so  controlled  that 
they  «*an  only  receive  one  child,  demand  fifty 
francs  or  more.  These  find  their  customers 
among  the  bourgeoisie,  but  the  working  classes 
cannot  afford  to  patronize  them. 

“  In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come, 
for  men  shall  be  .  .  .  without  natural  affe<-tioi).” 
(2  Tim.  iii.  1-3.) 

THE  NORWEGIANS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Norwegian  missionaries  have  made  remarka¬ 
ble  progress  in  Madagascar,  and  have  conduct¬ 
ed  their  work  in  a  perfectly  friendly  attitude 
towards  the  London  Missionary  Society’s 
agents.  The  first  missionaries  arrived  in  1867. 
They  chose  the  province  of  Betsileo.  They 
planted  their  first  station  at  Betafo,  where  the 
land  proprietor  granted  them  a  suitable  site  for 
their  chapel,  and  where  among  a  people  related 
to  the  Hovas,  they  found  willing  hearers.  Two 
other  stations  were  establish(*(l  in  1869,  one  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  on  aixiount  of  its  ther¬ 
mal  springs.  So  far  the  missionaries  had 
worked  under  the  chart^*r  of  the  London  mis¬ 
sionaries,  not  deeming  it  t'xpedient  to  ask  for  a 
special  permission  from  the  Government,  for 
fear  it  might  be  accompanied  by  some  incon¬ 
venient  conditions.  It  ai)peared  expedient  to 
secure  a  standing  at  the  capital  ;  and  a  central 
representative  station  was  accordingly  estab¬ 
lished  there,  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
London  missionaries  that  no  proselyting  work 
should  be  conducted  from  it.  After  the  arrival 
of  Lars  Dahle,  the  present  superinti*ndent  of 
the  mission,  in  1870,  a  school  for  women  and 
girls,  and  a  training  school  for  catechists  were 
established  in  conn«;tion  with  this  station. 

In  1872,  permission  was  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  build  a  church  in  the  <>apital.  This 
step  had  become  necessary  on  account  of  the 
number  of  the  Norwtgian  converts  who  resort¬ 
ed  from  their  stations  to  Antananarivo,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  enenues  of  their  work  reported  in  the 
provino.*s  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  were,  therefore,  not  permitted  to 
hold  service  there.  The  church  was  dedicate*! 
in  1874  as  the  Church  of  Cloven  Rock,  in  the 
presence  of  seventeen  Noi’wegian  missionaries 
labeling  in  Madagascar,  and  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Evangelical 
Missionary  Societies  engagetl  there.  The  girls’ 
school  was  converted  into  a  parish  school  three 
years  after  its  foundation,  and  a  similar  school 
was  started  for  boys,  which  also  served  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  theological  semina¬ 
ry  ;  and  orphanages  for  boys  and  girls  were 
opened  shortly  afte^ard.  These  steps  were 
followed  by  the  provreion  of  a  mission  press  ; 
and  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  opened  at  Ma- 
sinandreina  in  1878. 

The  missions  have  enjoyed  a  very  rapid 
growth  since  1881,  which  has  hardly  bwn  sen¬ 
sibly  interrupted  by  th4  French  aggressions  ; 
while  in  the  years  1879-iwO  the  number  of  pu- 


NerTFS  and  Nervonitnesit. 

X  nerve  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  the  whole  uoiupiex 
system  of  nerves  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  nature. 
When  this  delicate  sy.stem  falls  into  disonier,  the  most 
painful  consequences  too  often  tollow,  as  thousands  of 
suffering  men  and  women  know  to  their  sorrow.  Until 
within  a  few  years  no  agent  was  known  that  could  cer¬ 
tainly  be  relied  upon  for  relief  in  any  long  standing 
ease  of  neuralgia.  Dut  now,  in  that  subtie  and  marvel¬ 
lously  potent  substance  known  as  Compound  Oxygen 
— so  gentle  in  its  action  that-no  disturbance  or  pain  Is 
felt  in  the  most  sensitive  nerve- fibres— we  have  an 
almost  certain  cure  for  all  forms  of  this  distressing 
malady.  The  feeblest,  the  most  delicate,  can  inhale  it 
without  fear  of  Injury  or  i)ain,and  with  a  sure  prosptict 
of  relief.  To  know  all  alxiut  this  beneficial  agent,  write 
to  Dis.  Ntabket  a  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Olrard  street, 
Philadelphia,  for  their  treatise  on  (Compound  Oxygen. 
It  will  bo  sent  free.  _ 

People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  11.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  whicli  appears  In  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
It  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadway. 

Ministering  to  Minds  Dlseused. 

Parker’s  Tonic  enriches  the  blood  by  aiding  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food;  and  thus  cures  the  nervous¬ 
ness  and  mental  depression  incident  to  dyspepsia. 
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Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
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COST  OF  WAR. 

The  cost  of  war  is  great,  though  not  the  great¬ 
est  argument  against  it,  in  our  era  of  industrial 
civilization.  The  latest  authentic  data  on  this 
jioiiit  show'  that  there  ar<*  now  about  fom’  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  under  arms  in  Europe,  on  a  plan 
by  which  they  can  be  raised  at  any  moment  to 
thirteen  millions.  They  ar«i  the  best  young 
manhpod  of  these  Stiites.  They  are  forced  to 
spend  some  three  years  of  their  he's!  time  of  life 
in  barrac'ks.  Continental  Europe  has  been  eall- 
(‘d  a  universal  camp.  Nf'arly  all  the  States  have 
incurrt'd  immense  public  debts  by  this  “  milita- 
ryisrn,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  it.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  tht*se  debts  have  risen  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  milliards  of 
francs.  Within  the  same  time  the  yearly  war 
expenses  of  Europe  have  risen  from  nine  to 
more  than  eighteen  milliards,  nearly  doubling 
in  this  short  period.  A  milliard  is  1,000,000,- 
OOOf.  ;  a  milliard  of  francs  are  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  flollars.  Europe  then  spends 
yearly  on  lier  armarqents  about  thirty -six  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  Official  figur<*s  au¬ 
thenticate  these  itt'ins.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
wonder  that  the  people  complain,  and  that  all 
the  interests  of  Europe  totter  under  intolerable 
taxation  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  loss  by  the  with- 
ilrawal  of  four  millions  of  young  men  from  in¬ 
dustry,  to  become  consumers  without  l)eing  pro¬ 
ducers,  is  estimated  at  four  millions  of  dollars  a 
day  ;  and  making  allowance  for  holidays,  you 
must  thus  add  to  the  above  financial  waste  one 
billion,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annual¬ 
ly.  The  whole  yearly  8acrifi<*e  by  Europe  in 
war  preparations  has  been  sah'ly  (‘stimated  at 
$5,000,060,000 — a  sum,  it  has  been  justly  re¬ 
marked,  8uffl(*ient  had  she  to  begin  to-day  her 
civilization  to  provide  in  a  few  years  all  its  nec- 
(“ssary  I'onditions — its  schools,  universities,  hos¬ 
pitals,  t'hurches,  public  libraries,  museums, 
parks,  scientific  gardens,  railroads,  canals,  etc. 
— all  eonceivalile  reijuisites  of  the  highest  civil¬ 
ization.  Can  this  prodigious  folly  continue  un¬ 
der  the  light  of  modem  civilization  ?  Especial¬ 
ly  can  it  continue  while  a  rational  and  practica¬ 
ble  mode  of  adjudicating  international  disputes 
is  presented  by  our  improved  International  ju¬ 
risprudence  in  the  form  of  arbitration  ?  Here  is 
a  great  theme — one  of  the  greatest,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  of  our  era. — Correspondent  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  tlie  Dutch  Government 
commenced  a  war  at  Aeheen,  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  which  has  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  down  to  last  month.  The  forces  of 
Holland  have  been  perpetually  engaged,  mostly 
around  the  town  of  Aeheen,  but  oe(*asionaUy 
elsewhere  in  northern  Sumatra.  The  war  has 
weighed  down  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  na¬ 
tional  budget  of  which  has  shown  an  annual 
deficit  of  from  nine  to  fiftc'cn  millions  of  florins, 
caused  mainly  by  it.  An  army  of  about  20,000 
men  has  had  to  be  maintained,  fighting  almost 
under  the  equator,  by  c-onstant  drafts  from 
Java  and  ultimately  from  home.  The  result  of 
efforts  of  sucii  magnitude  continued  over  ten 
years  has  been  nothing.  The  Aeheenese  are 
still  in  arms  an<l  unsubdued.  By  constant 
fighting  they  have  been  cleared  out  of  a  space 
of  about  twenty  square  miles  around  the  port 
of  Aeheen.  This  the  Dutch  will  continue  to  hold 
by  means  of  redoubts  and  a  large  force.  The 
blcM-kade  of  the  other  ports  has  bt*en  raised  ; 
two  of  them  only,  Oleleh  and  Pedis,  are  to  he 
retained  by  a  foret*  said  to  number  5500  men. 
The  rt*8t  of  the  Dutch  forces  are  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  war  Ls  at  an  end  until  the  Sultan 
likes  to  n'sum**  his  atta<?ks  on  the  fort. 


THE  ODOR  0?  THE  HAY  FIELD. 

Going  from  New  England  to  a  Western  State, 
many  years  ago,  the  writer  was  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  two  localities  in  the  haying 
season.  In  the  older  States,  the  air  at  haying 
time  Is  redolent  of  the  most  delightful  fra¬ 
grance,  making  it  a  pleasure  to  be  out  of  doors. 
At  liajing  time  in  the  western  locality,  there 
was  only  a  clean,  weedy  odor,  quite  unlike  that 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed.  In  looking 
into  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  pheasant  odor  at 
liaying,  we  examined  the  liay,  and  while  all  the 
usual  grasses  w'ere  present,  we  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  Swe«*t-Scented  Vernal  grass,  Au- 
thoxauthum  tjdoratum,  so  common  in  eastern 
meadows.  In  itself,  this  grass  has  little  value. 
Indeed,  its  chief  merit  lies  to  its  odor.  Tliis  is 
developed  as  the  herbage  dries,  and  a  few  spears 
of  this  grass  will  im|)art  its  fragran<‘e  to  a  large 
mass  of  hay.  This  gross  should  always  form  a 
small  part  of  a  mixture  for  seeding  a  lawn. — 
American  Agriculturist  for  July. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

“  Hmidred-leaved  ”  roses,  some  us  laige  us  a 
dessert  plate,  are  said  to  Ite  verv'  common  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

Nearly  20,000,000  eggs  are  shipped  across  the 
Atlantic  to  this  country,  chiefly  from  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg,  during  the  Hummer  months  of 
each  year. 

Bears  are  unusually  common  in  the  upper 
portion  of  N**w  Hampshire.  Seven  were  recent¬ 
ly  seen  in  one  day  in  Lancaster,  and  at  East 
■  Stratford  they  have  killed  numerous  sheep. 

Petroleum  has  been  foimd  in  the  Province  of 
Palermo  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  can  be 
used  in  lamps  without  having  been  preriously 
refined.  The  first  experiments  in  collecting  it 
resulted  in  40  litres  being  secured  in  24  hours. 
This  sign  of  an  abundant  supply  has  le<l  to  the 
imdertaking  of  works  on  a  large  8«.*ale. 

In  Alabama  is  a  China  tree  ten  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Its  top  was  tom  away  by  a  stomi ; 
but  six  feet  up  the  trunk  two  more  trees  have 
taken  root  and  grown  as  high  as  the  old  tree  is. 
Half  way  up  the  trunk  of  the  origihal  tree  a 
peach  tre«*  stands  out,  and  is  now  filled  with 
fruit 

If  the  Lt>s  Angeles  Herald  is  to  be  credited,  a 
vast  deposit  of  ep^stal  or  “  pebblestone  ”  has 
been  disoovere*!  in  the  interior  of  California, 
the  mineral  being  of  the  purest  form  of  crys¬ 
tallized  quartz,  from  which  eyeglasses  and  lenses 
for  opera-glasses,  mierosc*opes  and  telescopes 
are  made.  A  specimen  brought  in  is  equal  to 
the  best  Brazilian  pebble,  and  cuts  even  glass 
like  a  diamond. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  bulletin  prepanxl  by  I^>fessor  C.  V.  Riley, 
upon  the  “  Periodical  Cicada.”  Professor  Riley 
says  “  On  aixvTunt  of  the  concurrence  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  of  two  extensive  broods  of  the  p)eriodi- 
••al  cicada,  the  one  a  seventeen-year  the  otlier  a 
thirtt*en-year  brood,  tlie  inquiries  in  reference 
to  this  insect  will  be  exceptionally  numerous, 
and  have  in  fact  already  begun  to  r»‘uch  the 
tlepartn)ent  With  the  aIcw  of  meeting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  information  upon  the  subje«*t,  and 
with  the  further  liew  of  soliciting  data  that  w'ill 
•‘nable  me  to  more  completely  map  out  the 
geographical  limits  of  these  two  broods,  I  have 
prepart'd  this  bulletin.”  The  bulletin,  which  is 
a  pamphlet  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

The  currant  worm,  whicli  has  of  late  years 
proved  so  destructive  to  both  currant  and 
ijtKJseberT}'  by  devouring  the  leaves,  and  as  a 
consequence  preventing  the  growth  of  the 
shoots  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  by  a  thin  dusting 
of  white  helieliore  upon  the  leaves.  It  may  be 
procured  of  druggists  and  applied  by  means  of 
a  <lre<iging  box  Arith  fine  orifices.  Core  should 
be  taken  not  to  inhale  the  poisonous  dust.  As 
soon  as  the  womis  lievour  the  leaves  with  this 
thin  powder  they  jierish.and  where  the  work 
has  bwn  well  done  thousands  have  entirely  dis- 
appeannl  in  a  day.  The  greatest  vigilaiu'C  is 
requisite  to  lagin  this  dusting  before  serious 
damage  is  commitU*d,  and  a  wati-hf  ul  eye  should 
be  kept  upon  the  bushes  for  several  weeks 
afterward  and  the  remedv  repeated  if  a  second 
brood  appears.  The  entire  defoliation  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  goos«*berries  for  a  single  Summer 
greatly  Injures  the  bushes,  and  if  continued  for 
suoce^ve  years  destroys  them. 


I  interest 
V  X  O  I «  k  I  M>mi>»nniisl 
End  paia  at  T*>r  home.  38tbyearof 
resldenoe.  End  loth  of  biuineMt.  No  In- 

■  Teator  ever  hEd  to  pEy  texes,  ooeU  of  f ore- 
m  olgeure,  w^t  for  Interest,  or  take  land. 

■  BEHT  of  Referencee  eu  sronnd  you. 

■  Write  If  you  bsve  money  to  losn.  Addrees 

l-.Jti.iS'iWJ.TSSILdLS,®'** 

MMSTiofTrais  pjLPBR.  sfTf^mulShNN. 


THOMAHVILUt,  Oa.,  Dec.  25, 1884. 

I  call  safely  recommend  your  SELTZER  APERIENT 
as  certain  to  give  relief  In  cases  of  Constipation  and  Head¬ 
ache.  F.  M.  (^UMMINOS. 


H  traverse*  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  thair  Important  cities  and 
town,. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  eleoantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  awn  tracks  between 
ChlosKO  and  Denver, 

Chloago  and  Omaha, 

Chloago  and  Council  Bluffis, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chloago  and  Atchison, 
Chloago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chloago  and  Topeka, 

Chloago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chloago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Counoll  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

8t.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest.  West  and  Sauthwast. 

Its  equipment  It  complete  and  flret  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
SwKchot  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com. 
fort  and  aalaty. 

For  Tickets.  Rataa.  fieneral  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Routs,  call  on  any  Tlckw 
Agent  in  the  UnHad  Statea  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  lev  V.P.  A  Qcn.  Mon.,  Cmicaoo. 

HENRY  a.  STONE,  Aaer.  Qcn.  Mon.,  Cmicaoo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Qcn.  Pacc.  Aar.,  Cmwmo. 


Albion,  N.  Y.,  July ;«),  1883. 

(^u  cheerfully  recommend  TARRANT’S  SELTZER 
APERIENT  an  a  valuable  remedy  for  Dynpepsia,  Sour 
Stomach,  and  Irregularity  of  the  Bowels. 

R.  R.  W'lLI.IAMS. 


TOIlCI  LOANS 

REAL  EHTATE 
in  .MINNESOTA,  worth  three  nines 
the  loan.  14yenrs’  bosineca  in  tbia  city. 
Fint-cIaM  refeienoea.  Send  for  circular. 
M.ll.BAKEU,uiRMBim>uit,aiaxiauTA. 


Per  aiiniiin. tint  iiiort  H 
Real  Ketate.  Lisne  H 
nia  National  Bank.  ^ 
CKS  Kaht  and  Wkbt. 


Vgageeon  productive 
approved  by  Taco- 
Bbst  op  Rbperen- 

.  . .  Correepondence  Solicited. 

Addreea  AU.KN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Waah.  Ter 


ROOSEVELT  PORTABLE 


W'e  have  succee<led  after  many  yeara  of  atiidv 
anil  experiment  in  producing  a  portalile 
VIXK  PIPK  OROAJi  which  fill*  the  place 
uetween  the  beet  reed  organ  and  the  cliurrii 
(pipe)  organ. 

As  the  various  pipes  are  secured  in  their  places 
the  instniment  requires  uo  setting  up,  but  is  at 
onrAi  ready  for  use  wlien  unpacked. 

It  can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  advance  altove  the 
price  chargeii  by  reliable  makers  for  their  better 
class  of  reed  organs,  and  it  Is  Just  whiit  lias  long 
been  needed  for  small  Uhurrhes.l'liaiiels,  Ixidges, 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  Parlor. 

HILBORNE  L.  ROOSEVELT, 

Mwwwfnetarer  of  CkareJi  OrBaas. 

143.147-140  West  lAth  Nt..  New  Yark- 


A  .Jupaiifse  inventor  Ints  disc-nvered  a  means 
of  making  pajHT  from  .st'awet'd.  It  is  thick  in 
texture,  and  from  its  transparency  ean  be  sub¬ 


stituted  for  glass  in  windows,  and  when  colored 
makes  an  exeelleiit  imitation  of  stained  glass. 

A  patent  has  been  .secured  for  making  imita¬ 
tion  maple  syrup.  Hickory  bark  is  soaked  in 
water,  and  an  extract  is  thus  obtained,  which 
added  to  cane  and  glucose  syrup,  gives  it  the 
maple  taste  and  smell. 

The  latest  theoi-y  eom-erning  Bright’s  disease 
and  other  affections  of  the  kidneys,  is  that  they 


liaKclMble  Iteinaily  lor  Liver  C'caiplauu  and  lIlaeauMil 


by  E  il6raa«Ed  or  torpid  eonditioii  of  Um  Livtr,  w  Dte- 
CWIpEtlMi.  Bilioiwaaa.  JsuBdioo.  HoEdw^, 
HeIwe,  BhoomEtiim,  otc.  It  rtfalEtM  the  bowsU,  port- 
Ite.  th.  hinnj.  .tronrtlwiu  tho  ir.lm.  dteoatloii 

UnrlLVABLa  VdJCILT  MniffiNE 
ThouwandB  of  tMtlmonlalaiprovw  it*  marlt. 

AST  DBUOaiST  WllX  nU,  TOO  m  OXFUTAnm 


I  negotiate  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  Dakota  farms 
worth  live  times  the  amount  of  loan.  First  class  references. 
Oorreapondenoe  solicited. 

F.  B.  WALKER,  Ipswlcb,  Dakota. 


are  due  to  the  immoderate  use  of  ice  water  and 
other  chilled  beverages.  Tliirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  a  physician  asserts,  when  people  slaked 
their  thrist  with  fresh  water  from  well  or  pump, 
kidney  disease  was  riitually  unknown.  Now, 
however,  the  general  use  of  ice  in  every  house¬ 
hold  and  saloon,  and  the  multiplication  of  soda 
fountains  cause  thousands  of  persons  to  abrupt¬ 
ly  shock  their  heated  internal  organs  with  freez¬ 
ing  draughts,  and  kidney  troubles  are  prevalent. 


CURE%DEAF 

Feck’t  Fttoxit  Imprortd  Arttfleial  Ztr  Snuni 

I’EREECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HKAKINO, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Rataral  OraM.  Always 
in  poeiiiao,  bat  lavUikU  ta  othore.  All  Convena- 
tion  and  even  whuMs  heard  di»tinclly.  W*  refer  to 
ihoee  using  them.  Send  ibr  descriptive  circular  with  tev 
timonials,  IrM.  Address.  K.  HUfCOX,  SM  Bread* 
way,  X.  T.fSucceiaurlo  Or.  Peck.  Mention  this  papEt. 


■APIS  ACCUMULATION! 

Oon  Handle  Sums  targe  or  Small. 

SOLID  at  ENOLISH  CONSOLS  tr  U.  S.  BONDS 

•  For  Circular  address  the 

Ceitral  OliMtt  Foudai  Agciey,  JaduMTille,  UliisiL 
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rest  of  one  wayworn  traveller  in  life's  journey. 
And  Miss  Bower  will  accept  thanks  for  making  a 
day’s  stay  at  the  Home  so  pleasant. 

Samuel  Stobbs  Howe. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


CITY  AMD  VICIMITY. 

Many  persons  have  experienced  at  times  a  sad 
want  of  knowledge  of  a  suitable  firm  across  the 
Atlantic  to  whom  an  order  or  an  inquiry  could  be 
sent  for  a  book  or  pamphlet  not  obtainable  here, 
even  in  our  cities ;  and  those  engaged  in  making 
researches  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  aid 
can  be  obtained  from  the  vast  stores  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  in  Europe  that  are  practically  unknown  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  To  such  we  desire  to  furnish  the  address  of 
Messrs.  Henby  Stevens  &  Son,  American  and  An¬ 
tiquarian  Booksellers,  115  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Char¬ 
ing  Cross,  London.  The  Messrs.  Stevens  are  from 
Vermont,  and  the  father  is  a  member  of  the  His¬ 
torical,  Archaeological,  and  Scientific  Societies  and 
Associations  of  England  and  America;  and  our 
readers  would,  no  doubt,  be  astonished  to  find  that 
the  16,000  volumes  of  Americana  and  50,000  pam¬ 
phlets  in  their  London  stock  comprise  very  many 
of  the  publications  that  have  been  sought  for  in 
vain  on  this  continent.  We  can  with  confidence 
commend  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  and  any  one  who 
may  correspond  with  them  will  thank  us  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  known.  Their  prices  are  very  reason¬ 
able,  and  their  advice  as  to  the  selection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  books,  can  be  relied  upon.  All  purchases 
from  them  are  delivered  through  their  agents  in 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  can  be  sent  by  express 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Charles  A.  Buddensiek,  the  builder  of  the  houses 
on  Sixty-second  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  which  collapsed  and  caused  the  death  of 
Louis  Walters,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
the  State  Prison  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  hard 
labor,  and  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  or  stand  committed 
one  day  for  each  dollar  until  the  fine  is  paid. 

James  D.  Fish,  ex-president  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
was  sentenced  on  Saturday,  Juno  27,  to  ten  years’ 
Imprisonment,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

David  Quinn,  the  young  rough  who  fired  at  some 
Chinamen  in  Mott  street,  killing  one  and  wounding 
another,  pleaded  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the 
State  Prison  at  hard  labor  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  It  was  an  unprovoked  and  brutal 


Citrrent  siients 


PKRSOMAL  AMO  MEWS  ITEMS. 

A  heavy  frost  on  Sunday  night,  the  2l8t,  dam¬ 
aged  corn  and  other  crops  in  many  Western  States. 

Apple  trees  are  being  killed  by  hundreds  in  some 
counties  of  Virginia  by  the  ravages  of  an  Insect 
called  the  dumb  locust. 

The  new  city  directory  of  San  Francisco  contains 
10,000  more  names  than  that  of  1883,  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  now  estimated  at  325,000. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  has  gone  to  Langen 
Schwalbach,  a  watering  place  in  Germany,  to 
spend  the  Summer.  ' 

Chauncey  Depew  of  New  York  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Rutter. 

The  members  of  the  Grand  Army  did  a  sensible 
thing  at  Portland.  They  sat  down  hard  on  the 
scheme  to  give  to  every  surviving  Union  soldier  of 
the  late  war  a  life  pension  of  $8  a  month. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  City  Directory  of 
Chicago  shows  an  increase  in  population  of  40,000 
during  the  past  year,  bringing  the  total  “  not  far 
from  ”  700,000. 

At  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  Emot  Redburg,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  war  veteran,  and  the  oldest  member  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  in  this  country,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  91. 

Three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Gen.  Lee  sur¬ 
vive  him.  His  sons  are  farmers  in  Virginia,  and 
the  daughters  are  both  great  travellers,  the  elder 
having  explored  Au.stralia,  Japan,  China,  India, 
and  Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  European  circuit  of 
sights. 

An  old  British  coin  dated  1792,  was  found  by  a 
boy,  or  rather  a  bird,  recently  at  Crawford,  Ga. 
The  boy  noticed  that  the  bird  as  it  fiew  from 
stump  to  stump,  held  something  in  its  bill  which  it 
would  drop  and  pick  up  again.  He  frightened  the 
bird  away,  and  made  the  discovery  noted. 

Col.  Snowden,  the  retiring  Superintendent  of  the 
Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  Daniel  M.  Fox,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  were  engaged  for  a  week  in  counting  the 
money  stored  in  that  institution.  The  vaults  at 
the  Mint  contain  alx>ut  $30,000,000  in  gold  bars  and 
$8,000,000  in  silver. 

The  canalboat  Stetson,  which  cleared  from  Que- 
beck  on  the  24th  for  New  York,  took  out  4880 
bundles  of  pulp  for  paper-making.  This  article 
was  manufactured  on  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north 
shore,  and  is  an  entirely  new  article  of  export  from 
there,  this  being  the  pioneer  cargo. 

A  Magazine  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  containing  37,000 
pounds  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  was 
exploded  by  a  man  shooting  a  mark  on  the  door  of 
the  magazine.  The  rifieman  was  killed,  his  com¬ 
panion  fatally  wounded,  and  buildings  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  more  or  less  injured. 

Henry  A.  Myers,  convicted  of  cruelly  beating  his 
wife,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  through  the  Court  of  Appeals,  recelvetl  his 
twenty  lashes  at  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.  Since 
the  convictions  of  Pyers  and  Myers,  it  is  said  there 
is  much  less  wife-beating  in  Baltimore. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law 
that  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  and 
that  no  child  under  twelve  years  shall  be  so  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in 
session ;  also  that  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health 
shall  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  David  Ferguson,  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishop,  is  the  first  colored  member  of 
the  American  House  of  Bishops.  Ho  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  forty-three  years  ago,  and  emi¬ 
grated  to  Africa  when  six  years  old,  with  his  pa¬ 
rents.  He  was  educated  aitogether  in  the  mission 
schools  of  that  country,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1865.  His  official  title  is  “Missionary  Bishop  of 


and  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Hyde  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  and  Andover  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry.  For  two  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Paterson. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Bishop  Smith, 
rector  of  St.  James  Church,  New  Y'ork  city,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  Professor  of  Latin  language 
and  literature. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  gradu¬ 
ated  a  class  of  forty-three— thirty-seven  males  and 
six  females.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton  Young  of 
England,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Reed  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Gregory  of  New  York. 

On  June  2.5th  the  Normal  College  at  Sixty -eighth 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  in  this  city,  floated  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  honor  of  the  sixteenth  annual 
Commencement.  The  graduates  numbered  235,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  friends 
(among  whom  were  the  President  of  the  College,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hunter,  and  trustees  of  many  of  the  ward 
schools),  read  essays,  which  with  the  music  occu¬ 
pied  four  hours.  The  valedictory  was  by  Augusta 
H.  Sommerfeld. 

Hanoveb  Colleoe  has  just  graduated  eighteen 
young  men,  while  the  total  number  of  students  for 
the  year  was  159.  Seven  of  the  graduates  are  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Vice-President  Hendricks  of 
the  class  of  1842,  was  elected  Alumni  Orator  for 
next  year.  President  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  has 
proved  himself  a  good  administrator.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Louis;  Ph.D.  upon  Dr.  J.  G.  Rogers 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  D.D.  upon  Rev.  T.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Morehead  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa. 

Life’s  BoABniNO  and  Day  School. — A  friend 
writes  with  much  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school 
Commencement  at  Rye.  We  quote  a  part  of  her  let¬ 
ter:  “Rye,  in  Westchester  county,  has  long  been  a 
popular  place  for  Suipmer  or  Winter  residence, 
and  not  many  years  ago  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Life  were 
induced  to  open  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  the 
young  ladies  of  the  numerous  families  making 
their  homes  in  this  attractive  place.  The  school 
was  from  the  beginning  remarkably  successful, 
and  exerts  a  very  potent  influence  for  good  in  the 
community.  At  the  recent  Commencement  the  pu¬ 
pils  appeared  excee<lingly  well  trained — intellect¬ 
ual  and  intelligent,  but  not  pedantic.  They  read 
their  essays  and  poems,  not  like  simpering  school¬ 
girls,  but  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  naodest  and 
self-possessed,  in  such  clear,  audible  tones,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen.  Several  of  the  essays 
indicated  decided  talent  in  the  writers,  and  all 
&howe<l  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects  treat¬ 
ed.  The  exercises  were  not  too  prolonged ;  they 
were  varied  with  music.  Dr.  Baird,  upon  deliver¬ 
ing  the  diplomas,  made  a  short  addressy  and  clos¬ 
ed  with  prayer.  This  ended  the  Commencement 
proper,  after  which  the  graduates  came  down  from 
their  flowery  platform  to  receive  congratulations 
and  helj)  entertain  the  numerous  guests^  when  the 
spacious  rooms  and  beautiful  grounds  resounded 
with  their  merry  voices.  Thus  was  illustrated  the 
spirit  of  the  school,  which  is  one  of  prevailing 
animation  and  cheerfulness,  whether  the  pupils  be 
in  or  out  of  doors ;  whether  engaged  in  study  or 
in  recreation.  Whether  in  or  out  of  school,  the 
Principal  aims  at  rational  modes  of  life.  The 
boarding  pupils  are  supplied  with  an  excellent 
table  well  served,  and  appear  models  of  health. 
For  this  the  school  building  is  well  arranged,  and 
is  very  complete  in  all  its  apiK)intments.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  bo  a  place  where  everything  was  for  use,  and 
nothing  for  mere  display.  Eveiything  was  in  good 
taste  and  in  perfect  harmonj’  with  the  design  of 
such  an  institution.  The  days  of  youth  spent  in 
such  an  atmosphere  furnish  an  admirable  training 
school  for  the  sober  lealities,  the  duties,  and  the 
enjoyments,  of  future  life.” 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminaby. — This  Institution 
lacks  only  two  years  of  reaching  its  semi-centen¬ 
nial.  It  holds  on  its  couise  in  the  spirit  of  its 
origin.  A  memorial  volums  of  it  is  being  preimr- 
ed.  There  were  two  hundri'd  and  seventy  students 
the  past  year,  thirty  teachers,  and  a  corps  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  lecturers  on  science  and  art,  making  their 
visits  from  time  to  time.  Seventy  students  have 
been  taking  advance  or  optional  studies.  Some 
defer  graduating  that  they  may  have  more  time 
for  study.  The  religious  interest  has  been  oven 
better  than  usual.  A  much  larger  proportion  of 
students  than  formerly  are  hopefully  Christians 
when  they  come.  But  observation  here  agrees 
with  the  testimony  of  many  Foreign  Missionaries 
on  their  return  to  this  land.  The  concurrence  is 
in  this :  While  religion  in  this  country  has  more 
surface  than  formerly,  it  has  in  general  less 
depth.  The  spirit  of  piety  is  not  so  earnest.  But 
in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  while  many  become 
Christians,  many  Christians  become  more  spiritu¬ 
al.  A  gift  of  $35,000,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Eber 
Gridley  of  Hartford,  has  fallen  to  the  In-stitutlon 
the  past  year.  More  such  gifts  ar«‘  much  needed. 
The  library  is  filled  with  its  11,300  volumes,  and 
an  annex  needs  to  be  added.  Another  art  building 
should  be  construeted  before  long.  A  larger  than 
usual  number  of  students  havepa.ssed  examination 
for  the  coming  year.  Bishop  Huntington  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  whose  Sdmmer  home  and  native 
place  is  near  by  in  North  Hadley,  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  address  thi.s  year  on  “  The  Law  of  Society, 
and  Woman  as  its  Executor.”  w.  d.  l. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  grammar 
department  of  the  public  schools  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  three  of  the  twenty-seven  graduates  were 
colored  pupils  who  hai  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  the  schools  devoted  to  their  race.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  white  and  colored 
pupils  have  been  graduated  at  the  same  place 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

The  New  England  Consor>atorj-  of  Music,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  old¬ 
est  in  America.  Last  year  it  had  1970  students 
from  fifty-five  States,  Territories,  Provinces,  and 
foreign  countries.  It  has  added  to  its  corps  of 
teachers  for  the  coming  year  Signor  Augustus  Ro- 
toli,  voice  teacher  of  Rome;  Herr  Carl  Faelten  of 
Stuttgart,  piano  teacher;  Signor  Leandro  Campa- 
nari,  \iolinist;  and  Prof.  W.J.  Rolfeof  Cambridge. 

There  are  at  various  German  universities  no 
fewer  than  157  professors  between  the  ages  of  sev¬ 
enty  and  ninety.  Of  these  122  deliver  their  lec¬ 
tures  as  usual,  seven  of  them  being  more  than 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  The  oldest  is  the  veteran 
Von  Ranke,  the  historian,  who  is  now  in  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year,  but  is  not  considered  fully  equal  in 
vigor,  memory,  and  other  ^ulties  to  Prof.  El- 
venlch,  who  is  thirty-nine  dlys  his  junior.  But 
Germany  cannot  show  a  professor  equal  to  M. 
ChevTeuil  of  Paris,  who  still  lectures,  still  writes, 
still  conducts  experiments  in  chemistry,  still  walks 
every  day  from  his  house  to  his  laboratory,  and 
will,  if  be  lives,  be  one  tfindred  years  of  age  in 
August  of  next  year.  ^ 
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New  York  and  Boston, 


now  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  entered  the  India 
Office,  being  the  first  member  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 

The  bill  providing  an  annuity  of  £6000  fw  the 
Princess  Beatrice  upon  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  has  received  the  royal  as¬ 
sent,  and  also  the  Redistribution  Seats  bill. 

The  Marejuis  of  Sallsburj',  the  new  Premier,  In 
the  course  of  a  short  address,  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Queen  had  informed  him  that 
ho  might  reasonably  accept  office  upon  the  aseur- 
ances  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  her  Majesty  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  serious  injury  to  the 
public  service  if  a  settlement  was  longer  delaye<l 
or  new  eomplications  should  arise.  The  Marquis, 
with  the  unanimous  eonsent  of  hie  colleagues, 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  assume  office,  and  hoped 
that  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  would  show  that 
ho  had  adopted  the  proper  course.  In  concluding, 
he  made  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  all  reason¬ 
able  men. 

The  Parnellites  accept  the  appolhtment  of  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke  as  an.  indication  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Govorninont  to  moderate  the  Coercion 
act.  Mr.  Parnell’s  motion  to  Inv'ostigato  the 
Maamtrasna  and  Barbaville  cases  is  intended  to 
test  the  now  government’s  policy. 

Said  Michael  Davitt:.Wb  dcmsn<l  nothing  less 
than  the  right  to  manage  our  own  affairs  as  Canada 
and  Australia  manage  theirs.  As  long  as  that 
right  is  denied  to  us,  or  its  exercise  abrulged,  Ire¬ 
land  will  remain  an  obstruetion  to  British  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  a  menace  to  the-  stability  of  English 
power. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  saj’s  “‘The  Con¬ 
servatives  have  the  good  sense  to  consider  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  situation..  The  Marrjuia  of  Salis¬ 
bury  succeeds  to  the  position  already  taken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  i)ath  to  follow  is  broadly  marked 
by  the  natural  movement  0if  history.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  knowledge  of  Europe  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Manjuis  of  Salisbury,  will  mould  his 
aets  according  to  the  prevailing  needs  of  the  time 
and  the  respective  positions  of  the  several  peoples, 
and  he  will  determine  the  relations  between  them 
on  these  grounds..  Russia,  with  respect  to  her  own 
interests,  and  in  view  of  her  conciliatory  policy, 
regards  with  calmness  the  accession  of  a  new  Min¬ 
istry.” 

Miss  Helen  Thylor.,  tho  stop-daughter  of  John 
Stuart  Mill, 


A  despatch  says  that  an  American  who  recently 
pusseil  through  Batoum,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
on  tho  Black  Sea  coast,  states  that  there  are  many 
gun  factories  in  full  operation  there,  and  that  they 
are  being  worked  secretly  and  under  such  disguis¬ 
ing  names  as  hospitals,  asylums,  Ac. 

The  fortifications  around  Herat,  designed  piii- 
marily  to  protect  that  city  against  assault  by  the 
Russiaas,  are  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 
The  wives  of  three  United  States  naval  officero- 
havii^  joined  their  husbands  in  Japan,  the  latter 
have  been  detached  from  duty  for  violating  an 
order  forbidding  naval  officers  from  having  their 
wives  with  them  on  foreign  stations. 

Krakatoa,  the  Javan  volcano  which  caused  such, 
dire  disaster  two  years  ago,  is  again  in  eruption,  to- 
the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  near 
it.  The  rocks  which  suddenly  appeared  after,  the 
great  miptivm,  liave  as  suddenly  disappeared. 


Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Women  and  Children. 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt,  Now  Orleans,  La.,  says :  “I  have 
frequently  found  it  of  excellent  service  in  cases  of 
debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  oouvalosoence 
from  exhaustive  Illness,  and  particularly  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  treatment  of  women  and  cliildren.” 


Fob  Dt8pu>bia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Pbosfhobatxd  Elixib  oi 
Causata  Uabk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  8<dd  by  al)  druggists.  Is  the  best  tonlo ;  and 
U/t  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  siokness.  It 
has  no  equal. 
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New  York,  Monday,  June  29,  1886.. 

Tho  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  Inorsas* 
of  $953,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$63,39^1,425  against  $13,121,625  at  the  same  time- last 
year,  and  $9,239,925  surplus  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$4,851,700;  the  specie  is  down  $694,700 ;.  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $2,901,700;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $6,012,300„  and 
the  circulation  Is  decreased  $68,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during,  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  tho  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  eon- 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884 

American  Cable .  8'2  A14  48 

American  Express  .  94  9i  81 

American  District  Telegraph .  3ij  341  _ 

Canada  Southern  .  81f  38  371 

Canadian  Paclflc .  4li  40  41 

Ceniral  FaclOc .  SQ  30i  8i| 

Obeeapeake  and  Ohio  1st  preL .  Bj  8  Ibi 

Chicago  and  Alton .  .  1304  1831  130 

Chicago  and  Northwestern.  .  Oij  9U  831 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prel....  lOS  I3li|  133 

Ctiicago,  Burlington  a  Qulncr .  I2II  133  liOl 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul .  lit  SSj  8i2 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  108;  lu7i  aoij 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  a  Pacific .  118  *1144  103| 

Chicago.  St.  Lhuls  a  Pittsburg  prel  18  l4i  30 

Cleveiand.0.,0.  a  Indianapolis....  38|  83  83 

Colorado  coal .  11  11  7 

Consolidated  Oas  . 98  98  — . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  ...  8O4  774  921 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western .  108]  lOOt  1111 

Denver  a  Bio  urande  .  8  4j  7] 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  Cltj . .  09]  39]  83 

E.Tenu.,  Ya..  a 'leorgia . .  3  3|  3] 

E.  Teun,  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret .  6  4J  6] 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  48  43  — 

Fort  Worth  a  Denver  City .  14t  14]  — 

Uieeu  Bay  a  Winona . 4]  4  — 

Harlem .  196  193  — 

Uouaiou  a  Texaa .  36  38]  30 

lllluolB  Central .  136]  135]  II4 

Lake  Erie  a  Western . 8  3|  7i 

Lake  Shore  .  3T{  S3  74] 

Long  Island  .  Hi  76  63 

Louisville  a  Naebrllle .  83]  83]  34] 


inary,  where  we  were  classmates.  While  he  was 
patstor  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  I  a  Home  missionary  in 
an  adjoining  county,  I  spent  two  Lord's  days  with 
him.  I  once  visited  him  while  he  was  President  of 
Knox  Collie,  Galesburg,  Ill.  Two  yeai-s  ago  he 
and  I  were  in  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  and  I 
greatly  rejoiced  in  our  several  interviews.  He  was 
eminently  a  thinker,  and  did  nothing  at  guesswork. 
While  he  was  at  Ann  Arbor,  his  brother.  Dr.  George 
C.  Curtis,  was  pastor  at  Adrian,  and  I  knew  of  no 
two  young  ministers  who  went  about  their  sacred 
work  with  higher  purjioses  of  fidelity  to  the  Master 
and  the  souls  committed  to  their  care.  There  were 
twenty-eight  in  our  class  in  the  New  Haven  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  starred  in 
the  catalogue,  among  which  names  are  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Benjamin  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  died  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  now 
(soon,  doubtless,  to  be  followed  by  others)  William 
Stanton  Curtis.  The  fruit  that  first  ripens  first 
falls  to  the  ground.  May  we  not  believe  that  of 
God’s  servants,  they  who  first  ripen  for  heaven  are 
the  first  to  depart  and  be  with  Jesus  ? 

You  have  also  given  a  somewhat  extended  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life,  labors,  death,  and  funeral  of  my 
highly  eBteemed  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Dun¬ 
ning.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  at  Hones- 
dale,  not  far  from  the  place  of  my  nativity.  My 
last  interview  with  him  was  two  years  ago,  and  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  our  close  communion  as  we 
were  seat-mates  in  the  car  that  bore  us  away  from 
Saratoga.  He  was  a  Williams  graduate,  and  that 
fact  was  one  of  the  cords  that  drew  our  hearts  to¬ 
gether. 


an  efficient  member  of  the  London 
irticular  liorse,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  the  bets  School  Board,  lias  accepted  a  nomination  to  Par- 
)8S  a  percentage  to  cover  expenses)  are  divided  liament,  and  will  make  a  canvass  for  the  seat, 
nong  all  those  who  have  tickets  upon  the  winning  It  is  officially  announced  that  the  President  of 
)rse,  according  to  the  respective  sums  invested.  Maynooth  College,  the  Bov.  Dr.  Wal.sh,  has  been 
lis  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  essential  dif-  appointed  Archbishop  of  Dublin  by  the  Pope,  to 
rent  from  tho  betting  prohibited  by  the  statute,  succeed  the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop  McCabe, 
though  some  brilliant  legal  lights  claim  a  differ-  Tlie  celebrated  roeking-stono  at  Buckstoiie,  in 
ice.  The  Courts  recently  (and  noticeably  in  the  Wye  valley,.  England,  was  accidentally  thrown  over 
ish  trial)  have  set  a  good  example  in  overruling  recently.  Some  ptvrformers  in  a  variety  company 
chnical  points.  This  suit  seems  to  furnish  an-  used  too  much  fonie  in  rocking  it,  and  the  stone 
lier  ojiportunity.  fell  from  Its  position  oa  the  summit  of  a  hill  into 

The  Rev.  Sidney  H.  Russell,  aged  twenty-nine  a  wood  below.  This  ancient  Drudical  altar  Is  the 
•ars,  who  became  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  property  of  tlie  Crown,  and  was  an  object  of  great 
lurch  in  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  on  May  15,  just  after  interest  to  tourists. 

ling  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological  Sem-  The  flowers  for  Victor  Hugo’s  funeral  cost  over 
ary,  committed  suicide  on  Saturday  by  cutting  $200,000— five  times  tho  value  of  the  floral  tributes 
s  throat  with  a  razor.  Tho  act  is  attributed  to  to  Gambetta,  then  considered  excessive, 
sanity,  caused  by  overstudy  and  nervous  pros-  President  Grevy  has  issued  a  decree  which  makes 

the  French  Minister  to  Tunis  a  Resident-General, 
FROM  ABROAD.  with  tho  Command  of  the  whole  land  and  sea  forces, 

J.  C.  Forbes,  a  celebrated  Canadian  artist,  was  and  having  the  entire  administration  of  the  re¬ 
tacked  with  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  He  gency. 

id  iicen  suffering  from  catarrh,  and  to  obtain  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  made 
lief  injected  into  his  nostrils  a  patent  medicine,  an  official  application  to  the  Chinese  Government 
liich  so  eat  away  the  covering  of  tho  arteries  of  for  pormi.ssion  for  French  engineers  to  prospect  for 
e  nose  that  they  burst,  and  all  efforts  of  his  the  proj(x;ted  international  railways  to  connect 
edical  attendants  to  check  tho  flow  of  blood  prov-  China  and  Annam.  This  is  the  first  step  toward 
1  ineffectual.  tho  assumption  by  France  of  the  protectorate  over 

The  following  is  the  list  of  tho  new  Cabinet:  Annam  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Franco-Chinese 
'irno  Minister  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  treaty  of  June  9th. 

cMarquisof  Salisbury;  First  Lord  of  the  Troas-  M.  Waddington,  the  French  Ambassador,  has 
•y.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  notified  the  Manjuis  of  Salisbury  that  France, 
lequer.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach  ;  Lord  High  without  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
laucellor,  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard ;  Lord  President  peace  with  China,  has  issued  orders  to  all  French 
the  Council,  Viscount  Craubrook;  Lord  Privy  Commanders  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ctilneso  ports 
lal,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby;  Secretary  for  the  and  to  cease  searching  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
ome  Department,  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross ;  and  that  trade  may  be  resumed  on  the  same  con- 
(cretary  for  tho  Colonial  Department,  Col.  Fred-  ditions  as  before  the  war. 

ick  Stanley ;  Secretary  for  War,  the  Right  Hon.  A  generous  heart  laying  up  treasure  In  heaven  by 
illiam  Henry  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State  for  In-  leaving  the  means  of  doing  good  after  his  depar- 
a.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  First  Lord  of  the  ture :  there  died  recently  in  Savoy  a  knife-grinder 
[Imiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton ;  President  of  who  for  years  had  followed  his  trade  in  Geneva, 
le  Local  Government  Board,  Arthur  James  Bal-  and  who  left  a  fortune  of  100,0{)0f.,  all  of  which  he 
ur ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Duke  bociueathed  for  division  between  three  poor  parish- 
'  Richmond  and  Gordon  ;  Vice-President  of  the  es,  which  should  use  it  to  buy  clothing  for  children 
juncil,  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope ;  Lord  Lieu-  in  need. 

nant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  Lord  Nine-tenths  of  European  counterfeiters  are  from 
[lancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Italy.  They  are  more  skilful  in  making  and  pass- 
ibson.  lug  false  money  than  criminals  of  any  other  na- 

On  June  25,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  new  Lord  tionality,  their  artistic  perceptions  ijulte  predoini- 
igh  Chancellor,  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  took  his  nating  over  love  of  hard  work, 
lat.  Sir  Giffard  now  takes  the  title  of  Lord  Hals-  Tho  Russian  Government  has  issued  an  order 
iry.  forbidding  the  newspapers  to  make  any  reference 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  whatever  to  the  action  of  Russia  in  Afghan  affairs. 


MauliaUan  cou 


llaubattan  Beach..... . . . 

Memphis  anu  Obarieeton . 

31  Ichigaii  neutral  . . 

MlUDeapolls  k  St.  LauU . 

MluDoapolls  k  St.  Louis  Fret . 

Missouri  PaclOc . 

Mlottourl,  Kausas  k  T«TmM . 

Morris suU  Essex . . 

Nashville.  Uhat.  k  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Oentral . 

New  York  Ueutral . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . 

New  York.  Sue.  *  Western . 

Norloikkud  Western  pret . 

Northern  Faclttc . . . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Oentral . 

Ohio  Houiuern  . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Outarlo  k  Western . 

Uregou  Ballwar  *  Navigation . 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  k  Uea<tlng . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Oompanp...... 

Blchmond  and  Aliegnanp . 

Blchmond  k  Danville . 

Blchmond  k  West  Point . 

Bochesterk  Pittsburg . 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco . 

St.  Lon  is  k  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  1st  pret. . 
St  Paul  k  Duluth 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  nret . 

St.  Paul, Minn,  k  Manitoba . 

Texas  and  St  Lonls . 

Union  Pacific . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Podfle. . 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


THE  PERTH  AMBOY  HOME. 

To  the  Editor  ot  the  New  York  Evangelist: 

Permit  a  passing  visitor  at  Perth  Amboy  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Home  there  to 
the  churches  and  people  of  our  denomination.  A 
Urge  mansion,  with  ample  accognmodatious  for 
forty  persons,  is  now  occupied  by  twenty-seven  in¬ 
mates. 

The  lady  Superintendent  of  the  Home  is  evident¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  situation,  keeping  everj-thing 
in  order  and  neatness,  and  seeming  to  be  alive  to 
the  comfort  of  all  gathered  in  this  retreat.  The 
mansion  once  occupied  by  the  Colonial  Governor 
Franklin  before  the  American  Revolution,  the 
grounds  and  surroundings,  are  all  inviting,  and 
make  a  grand  charity,  worthy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Let  It  be  well  sustained  by  benevolent 
contributions.  “No.  8,”  occupied  over  night  by 
the  writer,  was  neaitly  furnished  (as  indicated  by 
the  pUte  on  the  door)  by  Miss  Anna  Wain,  who 
may  have  the  consciousness  of  contributing  to  the 


*  Ex.<llTldend. 
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